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The Christmas Ideal 


S| ILI RISTMAS is a season of gladness because it is a symbol of hope- 
ful beginnings. The happiness over the coming of a child clusters 
in part around the fact that here is a new life, an unmeasured 
possibility of growth into achievement, honor and goodness. The 
nativity of the Master Builder was marked by all this; and in addi- 
tion it was freighted with a special hope. The angels sang the 
Christmas song of peace and good will in a world destined thru the succeeding 
generations to see much of disorder and ill will. Perhaps they looked beyond 
our time for the complete fulfillment of their hope; perhaps they sang because 
the kindly, brotherly elements of human nature were being given a great and 
lasting impulse. The Christmas ideal has persisted; and it has worked quietly 


in 











and firmly, not so much to suppress disorders as to foster those creative har- = 
monies which when they have their perfect work leave no place for disorders. \e 
It is an ideal based upon a great faith in the capacity of human nature to choose \- 


wisely and honestly. 





This ancient ideal has had its striking expressions, among which is our own 
American Government. The Constitution of the United States was based upon 
a great faith in the essential goodness of human nature and in the capacity and 
willingness of people under favoring circumstances to choose right and just 
things for themselves. A government founded upon the consent of the gov- 
erned was a new experiment. The common man had not often been trusted to 
set his own standards of justice or to put in force his own ideas of right conduct. 
The Fathers of our Government believed the favoring circumstances under which 
this was possible and practicable consisted of liberty under the law, the chance to 
work and to enjoy the fruits of labor and the opportunity to get that education 
which should set free the powers and the capacity for judgment that are 
latent in the human mind. These things are the very fountain head of the 
truest Americanism. 














At times both private citizens and their officials have got away from these 
standards, either because they lost sight of the ideal or because they did not know 
how to apply it under certain practical conditions. But so long as American life 
remains American, the ideal will draw public and private conduct back to itself. 
It is well to remember at the holiday season that the Nativity means more than a 
pleasant feast day. It is a day of hope forall those human adventures which trace 
their impulses back to the simple statement that “All ye are brethren.” 
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Another Step Toward Simplification Goal 











T BECOMES INCREASINGLY APPARENT that the lumber 
industry faces a difficult and complex problem in the task of 
carrying thru to a successful consummation the work of stand- 

ardization and simplification of lumber grades and sizes to which 
it has set its hand, but the progress made to date warrants con- 
fidence that a satisfactory solution will eventually be reached. 

With the creation last July of the Central Committee on Lumber 

Standards and its subsidiary consulting committee, a broad and 
solid foundation was laid. The personnel of the central committee 
and of the consulting committee—so far as the members of the 
latter body have been named, some groups not having yet named 
their representatives—inspires the fullest confidence, and gives 
assurance that the best interests of the industry and of the public 
which it serves will be carefully guarded. Nothing is to be done 
precipitately. All branches of the industry, and all producing 
sections of the country, will have ample opportunity, thru their as- 
sociations and thru individual representatives, to weigh all findings 
and recommendations of the central committee before they become 
crystalized into a definite course of procedure for those engaged in 
the production or marketing of lumber. 

At the joint meeting of the central committee and its consulting 


committee held in Chicago last week there was manifested a dis- 
position to heed the old adage, “Be sure you are right and then 
go ahead,” that augurs well for the ultimate success of the enter- 
prise. The plan of procedure adopted, outlined on page 51 of this 
issue, provides for representation on the consulting committee of 
“each constituent group now or later recognized as properly par- 
ticipating in this activity.” In other words, all groups and interests 
that have to do with the production, distribution and utilization of 
wood, will have a voice in determining the standards that are finally 
to govern. 

In its three-fold relationship—to the industry, the public and the 
Government, the group of problems broadly comprehended under the 
phrase “standardization and simplification of lumber grades and 
sizes,” is hardly transcended in importance by any with which the 
lumber industry has had to deal in recent years. The fullest aid 
and codperation should be given by all engaged in the industry to 
its representatives upon whom has been placed the responsibility of 
taking the initiative in a matter of far reaching importance, to the 
end that their deliberations may result finally in the adoption of 
standards that are just, practicable, and beneficial to the public as 
well as to the industry. 
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Siberian Pine Entering China’s Market 


HERE IS CAUSE FOR ALARM in the report on China lum- 
ber market conditions made by Trade Commissioner Hoyt, of 
Shanghai, published on page 66 of this paper. Ordinarily, 

Shanghai receives 85 percent of China’s lumber importations and 
the import ratio between Douglas fir from the United States and 
pine from Siberia in 1921 was 100 feet of the former to 3 feet of 
the latter. During 1922, however, importations from Siberia at the 
time the report was made had already risen to 40 percent of the 
total of Douglas fir brought into China during 1921. The commis- 
sioner says further that tho established lumber merchants of 
China have heretofore preferred to handle fir and have discouraged 
the importation of Siberian pine they now are selling the latter 
wood at from $20 to $25 a thousand feet delivered at Shanghai. 


Some parts of the report indicate a demoralized lumber market 
at Shanghai and suggest that the situation is due to the “irregular 
manner” of handling the Douglas fir import trade in China. It 
is alleged that “many speculators and small importers, having ac- 
quired larger stocks than they could handle, were forced to place 
these surplus stocks, to the extent of 30,000,000 feet, on the market 
within a short time, causing a drop from $35 to $26 at Shanghai.” 


Shipment on consignment has at times demoralized various for- 
eign markets of American lumber, and the evils of that method of 
handling trade are so well known that it is generally avoided. There 
is nothing in the Shanghai report to indicate that the demoralization 
there is due to that cause. However, there is a suggestion that in 
some way distribution is proceeding thru unusual channels with the 
result that “owing to the sporadic or rather inexperienced competi- 
tion made possible by the export company’s policy, these leading 
lumber interests in China have already brought into China’ a very 
large amount of Siberian pine. 

Not only has a great deal of Siberian pine already found a market 
in China by supplanting fir, but the commissioner’s report declares 
that preparations are being made to increase importations of that 
wood and he says that only the most energetic action on the part of 
American exporters can check the movement in favor of the com- 
peting wood. The importance of the export trade to Pacific coast 
interests is so great that they doubtless will recognize the necessity 
of taking immediate steps to meet the situation that confronts them 
in China. 





Takes a Wallop at Lumber Conventions 


CHICAGO READER OF THE American, LUMBERMAN in a 
letter quoted in part on page 42 takes occasion to compliment 
this newspaper upon the efforts it is making to “Remove the 

thorns from the retailer’s path,” as exemplified by the prize offer an- 
nounced on front cover of last week’s issue. Passing from con- 
gratulatory terms to “brass tacks,” the writer referred to hands 
out a straight arm jolt in these words: 


“Thousands of dollars have been spent on conventions in an ef- 
fort to iron out these difficulties, but from my observation in travel- 
ing among the lumber dealers but little has been accomplished.” 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is by no means willing to admit that 
“but little” has been accomplished, thru the annual conventions and 
other meetings held by lumbermen, to remove or lessen the difficul- 
ties with which retailers have to contend. On the contrary, this 
newspaper is very sure that a vast deal of good has been accom- 
plished in these particulars by the practical discussions that form 
a part of the program of every well planned and well managed con- 
vention of retail lumbermen. 

Nevertheless, the indictment has just enough basis of fact to 
carry a sting. But sometimes a sting is beneficial—as a stimulus 
to action. The writer once drove a balky horse that upon a particular 
occasion had positively decided not to budge—but a stray hornet 
chanced to alight on its flank, with the result that the animal changed 
its mind instantly and helped its team-mate yank the wagon out of 
the rut in which it was stalled. It is barely possible that convention 
programs have to some extent got into a rut, so that the annual 
- gatherings do not in all cases prove as profitable as they might. 
If a certain amount of old straw is usually thrashed out at the con- 
ventions, with no great profit to anyone, the blame attaches to the 
members who fail to suggest live themes for consideration at least 
as much as to association executives and program makers, who 
are only human, and who are burdened with many other duties that 
clamor for attention. 

Granting that our correspondent’s criticism has at least a 
modicum of justification, why not turn the sting into a stimulus? 
The material for the livest sort of retail convention program is 
ready at hand. For months past the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has 
been gathering, from the retailers of the country, first hand infor- 
mation concerning the chief obstacles and difficulties with. which 


they have to deal. The results of this nationwide research, ex- 
pressed in their own language by the men on the firing line, were 
published in last week’s issue. Why not consider these problems 
at the coming conventions? They are the real, vital things that the 
retailers themselves want to hear discussed by other dealers, or 
by anyone who can help toward their solution. 

The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN will gladly coédperate by furnishing 
any desired number of reprints of the material referred to, and 
by all other means within its power. If thru discussions of the 
practical problem of retailers real progress is made toward better- 
ing the conditions complained of, every retailer attending the 1923 
conventions will feel that the money expended for maintaining mem- 
bership in his association and for attending its meetings, represents 
one of the best investments he could possibly make. 





Buyer Has Lien for Part Payment 


EVERAL POINTS OF INTEREST to lumbermen were involved 
in a law case recently tried in Philadelphia and reported on 
page 58 of this paper. The controversy arose in respect to the 

shipment of stock not conforming to the order and unsuited to the 
Philadelphia market and on which the buyer had advanced 85 percent 
of the purchase price. 

It is recognized in both law and practice that in case of non- 
delivery the buyer may purchase in the open market and recover 
from the party. failing to deliver the difference between the original 
contract price and that paid on repurchase. The plaintiff in the 
Philadelphia case sought to recover the amount advanced, together 
with prospective profits and incidental expenses, plus _ interest. 

In deciding the case the court held that the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover because it could not go into the market and buy at the 
contract price stock suited to its needs; but profits and expenses 
were not allowed because the fact was not shown that the lumber 
was for resale. The court pointed out also that under a Pennsylvania 
statute a buyer who has paid part of the purchase price has a 
lien for that amount on the goods bought and may hold them until 
the prepayment is refunded. 

The correspondent’s report from Philadelphia suggests that one 
result of that part of the court’s decision respecting purchase for 
resale will be the placing on all orders for lumber a statement that 
the stock is bought to be resold. 

Aside from its legal aspects, this controversy suggests the advisa- 
bility of amicable adjustment outside of the courts. The lumber 
shipped in error was held a long time and then sold at a sacrifice 
of $38 a thousand, which of course the shipper had to bear. Nothing 
in the case indicates intentional wrongdoing on the part of either 
seller or buyer; the error apparently was one that might occur in 
the regular course of business. While all the facts are not at hand 
those known suggest that arbitration of this dispute might have 
served all the ends of a suit at law and in addition might have saved 
time, lessened expense and brought an adjustment more satisfactory 
if not more equitable to both parties. It is believed that in calling 
the attention of lumbermen to the advantages of arbitration the 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN is performing a worthy service to the 
industry. ~ 


Old King Coal Is Back on the Job 


UST AS THE MIDDLE WEST is shivering under the impact of 
what the weather sharps describe as a “cold wave from Siberia” 
it is encouraging to note that production of bituminous coal has 

reached normal proportions, based upon output for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The heavy black line, signifying current 
output, on the production chart of the United States Geological 
Survey, which line sagged into an abysmal canyon during the five 
months tieup of the mines, took an almost vertical climb during 
the latter part of August and the first two weeks of September, 
and since then has continued its upward trend, tho on a more mod- 
erate scale of ascent, until during the last few weeks it has climbed 
well above the 1921 line. 

The estimated cumulative production of bituminous coal for this 
year to Dec. 9—the latest figures issued by the Geological Survey— 
is 376,826,000 tons, which is only 2 percent below the output for 
the corresponding period of 1921, tho 27 percent less than for the 
same period of 1920; 12 percent less than in 1919; 32 percent less 
than in 1918, and 28 percent less than in 1917. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that production was exceptionally high during 
the years 1917 to 1920, inclusive, due to the abnormal war and 
postwar demand for coal. 

Anthracite production also is proceeding at a fairly satisfactory 
rate, latest official figures showing a total output in November of 
8,385,000 net tons—only 93,000 tons less than the excellent showing 
made for October notwithstanding fewer full working days. More- 
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over, the November, 1922 output was greater by 18 percent and 11 
percent respectively than for the same month in 1921 and 1920. 
Cumulative production for 1922 to the end of November was 44,- 
055,000 net tons, which was 51 percent of the average output dur- 
ing the same period for the preceding nine years—which of course 
include the abnormal war and postwar production. 

Transportation disability has been the dominant factor limiting 
production, especially of bituminous coal, but traffic conditions are 
reported improved in many fields. A report just received from 
the car service division of the American Railway Association, 
Washington, D. C., says that more freight cars were loaded with 
bituminous coal on Monday, Dec. 11, than on any day in the last 
three years, which is as far back as it has any daily record. The 
total for that day was 45,886 cars. This exceeded by 429 cars the 
best previous record, which was attained on Nov. 22, 1920, at which 
time 45,457 cars were loaded; and also exceeded by 588 cars the 
total loading on Oct. 30 last, which was the highest for any day 
since April 1 last, when the strike of bituminous miners began. 

On the whole, it looks as tho the bugaboo of a serious coal short- 
age, with consequent enforced slowing down of the country’s in- 
dustries, is effectually disposed of by the latest production reports 
of the Geological Survey. If production keeps up even at the present 
rate—and there is no reason why it should not increase if the rail- 
road situation improves—there will be plenty of coal for all re- 
quirements, and market prices should as speedily as possible be 
adjusted to a basis of normal supply and demand. 





Untying the Transportation Tangle 


UMBERMEN ARE STILL engaged in the uninspiring task 

of helping pay for the big strikes of last summer and fall. 

These costs are assessed against them in numerous indirect 
ways. But the failure of the railroads to move the big grain crop 
affects pretty directly retail sales, particularly in the grain- 
producing States. The country’s corn crop is estimated at slightly 
less than last year, tho it is greater than the 1916-1920 average, 
and the wheat crop is above the average of the last six years. 
The late termination of the strikes brought the movement of 
grain and the movement of coal at the same time. They neces- 
sarily interfered with each other, and as a result many farmers 
have been unable to market their grain at all. Those without 
elevator facilities of their own stand to lose part or all their 
crops. Where this is occurring collections are difficult and future 
building projects are being more or less indefinitely postponed. 
It is only fair to say that this condition has worked a certain 
benefit to those farmers lucky enough to get their grain to market; 
for without much doubt the slow movement of crops has main- 
tained prices at a somewhat higher level than otherwise would 
have been likely; but a good price at a terminal market does 
little for the farmer who sees his own grain exposed to the weather 
and rotting. 

One especially serious aspect of the situation is the lack of cars. 
The Northwestern Miller states that millers have been employing 
hundreds of carpenters in repairing cars so that they might be 
used in carrying their shipments. The railroads are saying that 
unwise governmental regulations have made it impossible for them 
to. purchase the needed rolling stock; and the enemies of the roads 
are of course saying that reckless management is responsible. But 
whatever the cause, it is plain that the country’s freight service is 
inadequate. Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, makes this statement: 

“The spread between the ultimate foreign price (of American 

grains) which should be reflected back to our farms, has widened 
from 10 to 15 cents a bushel because of the lack of adequate facili- 
ties to move the crop pressing on the market in the West. . 
We have today four billion bushels of grain in the West, the value 
of which to the farmer in every market in the West is at least 10 
cents a bushel below a proper relation with the European consumer 
markets. You take off 10 cents a bushel, assuming this continues 
thru the crop year—and it won’t, thank goodness—and it would 
mean a loss in farm revenues of $400,000,000.” 

The strikes must bear their share of responsibility for this loss 
to American farmers. 

It requires very little acumen to arrive at the conclusion that some 
clear and honest thinking must be done in regard to railway man- 
agement and in regard to the relationship of labor to the public, if 
these conditions are to be relieved and if recurrence of costly dis- 
turbances is to be avoided. A country can scarcely consider itself 
master of its own household if it allows such vital parts of its 
domestic machinery to break down. The first consideration is not so 
much the forcing of an immediate change as it is the formulating of 
a wise and just policy. The country will be glad to see its respon- 
sible leaders make an honest and determined attempt to work out 
such a policy. 


May Make Co-operative Study of Costs 


MPORTANCE IS TO BE ATTACHED to an opinion expressed 
by Federal Trade Commissioner Gaskill in response to an in- 
quiry of E. W. McCullough, manager fabricated production 

department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
regarding the legality of association activities in the field of cost 
accounting. Mr. Gaskill’s statement appears on page 60. 


Commissioner Gaskill’s opinion is unofficial, and binds nobody; 
it lacks the definiteness of a judicial determination and certainly 
lacks the force of a ruling of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
two landmark decisions on this question were made in the Linseed 
Oil and the American Hardwood cases. The commissioner says 
that the legal situation is confused owing to these two decisions 
and that it will be some time before the atmosphere is cleared. 

It is well enough to remember that Mr. Gaskill is a member of 
the same tribunal of which E. N. Hurley formerly was chairman 
and that the latter went up and down the land proclaiming the 
virtues of codperative cost studies. Nobody should make the mis- 
take of supposing that such general statements as are made with 
certain mental reservations and with no particular state of facts 
in mind are to be taken as a guide for association activities. The - 
value of Commissioner Gaskill’s statement lies in the suggestion 
that eventually the legal atmosphere will be cleared so that busi- 
ness men may know what they may and what they may not do 
coéperatively in determining methods of finding costs. 


Commerce in all its phases is always in process of development. 
Everybody knows something of the changes and improvements that 
have been made in the machinery and tools of industry; too often, 
however, the fact is overlooked that the methods of carrying on 
business also are in transition. Vast changes in both methods and 
views have been necessary to bring commerce up to its present 
stage from simple barter—the exchange of commodities. For one 
thing the old maxim, “Caveat emptor”’—“Let the buyer beware,” 
has been eliminated; and, for another, the idea of service has been 
injected in its place. 


The idea of personal gain—the direct reward for the exercise 
of ability and effort—must always remain; but business men now 
look farther ahead than the traders of old did. Good will now 
counts more than immediate profit. The folly of gouging is rec- 
ognized and the seller who attempts it is ostracized. Only the 
crudest mentality attempts anything of that sort nowadays. 


Until comparatively recent years the need of accurate, scientific 
and systematic business methods was scarcely recognized if it even 
existed. Now, however, there is no place for the merchant or manu- 
facturer who takes an unconscionable profit and the trader who 
sells for less than cost is soon out of the running. Whether they 
are owing to ignorance or dishonesty, unsound business methods 
are injurious to the commercial world and to the public generally. 


Strangely enough, while commercial education in established 
schools has made immense strides in the United States, the same 
kind of education, but of a more practical character, apparently 
has been checked by decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
While schools are teaching that the best way to learn is by doing, 
many business men have interpreted these decisions to mean that 
they shall not exchange their experiences in cost accounting with 
a view to improvement. 


There is here no suggestion that the Supreme Court erred in 
either decision. Rather, it is to be inferred that there is a field 
in which studies of cost accounting and the exchange of informa- 
tion about costs may be made without offending the law or bring- 
ing the condemnation of the courts. Certainly, there is justification 
for every effort in behalf of efficiency with a view to reduction of 
ultimate costs. That is the end aimed at in cost studies, and if 
achieved it would contribute to the stability of prices, the security 
of values and the elimination largely of the uncertainties and sus- 
picion that are begotten of haphazard business methods. It is to 
be hoped that the road to this field of commercial improvement 
will not always be, if indeed it now is, closed by legal barriers. 





AN INTERESTING test of road endurance is being conducted at 
Pittsburgh, Calif., where an elliptical roadway, about a quarter of 
a mile long, has been built in thirteen sections, each of a different 
type of concrete construction. Around this track a procession of 
about forty motor trucks is traveling continuously. Careful obser- 
vations are made to determine the effects of traffic on the various 
sections. Those that wear out first are repaired so that the test 
may continue until the most durable section has been destroyed. 
The cost of the test, which will run into hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, is being defrayed in part by road material and machinery 
interests. 
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Gas Engine for Operating Small Mill 


I would like your advice as to the feasibility of 
using 25- to 50-horsepower gasoline or kerosene 
engine to run a sawmill with a capacity of about 
8,000 feet a day. The logs to be cut are pine and 
spruce of medium size up to about 3 feet but with 
an average of about 2 feet. Can I get an engine 
heavy enough to run a small mill with no edger 
or cut-off saw attached? About how much gas 
would it consume in an hour? My mill will be in a 
small town in British Columbia where I can get 
electric power. Would you advise electricity in- 
stead of a gasoline engine? I wish to avoid 
steam power on account of fire. Also, can you 
give me the name and address of a firm in Chicago 
that rebuilds sawmill machinery?—INnquiry No. 
825. 

{The foregoing inquiry is made by a Penn- 
sylvania lumberman. Gasoline and gas en- 
gines are not commonly used in lumbering for 
the reason chiefly that fuel for steam power is 
a byproduct of lumber manufacture. Doubtless 
a gasoline or oil engine of ample power could 
be obtained, but it would appear to be more 
economical and otherwise more satisfactory to 
use electricity if it can be obtained conve- 
niently. 

In Bulletin 718 of the Department of Agri- 
culture, entitled ‘‘Small Saw Mills: Their 
Equipment, Construction and Operation,’’ a 
vast amount of valuable information is given 
that should, be interesting to this inquirer and 
others who contemplate installing small mills. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who are 
able to give additional information regarding 
the use of gasoline or oil engines will be put 
into communication with this inquirer on re- 
quest.—EDITOR. | 


City Ordinances on Shingles 


Why is it that wood shingle manufacturers are 
not making a more successful fight against so 
many city ordinances being passed prohibiting the 
use of wooden shingles for roofs? 

I peddle wooden shingles and have been in five 
States in the last sixty days. Business is rotten, 
for in nearly every town an ordinance is in effect 
prohibiting use of wooden shingles on roofs. Sev- 
eral towns have before their aldermen ordinances 
which are expected to pass. I have run on to 
several such towns in the last few weeks. Decatur 
now has such an ordinance before the board and, 
I understand, no fight is being made against it. 

If something isn’t done to combat this I will 
have to start selling holes for doughnuts. Many 
lumber dealers express a desire to handle wooden 
shingles. They believe red cedar vertical grain 
shingles as fire resisting as any other ordinary 
roofing, but they can not handle them on account 
of the ordinances in effect.—INQuiry No. 765. 


[This inquiry touches upon a very sore spot. 
The opponents of wood shingles have concen- 
trated upon the ordinance route to lessen the 
consumption of wood shingles and increase the 
consumption of their products. Of course, in 
many cases the aldermen who pass the ordi- 
nances do not recognize the ‘‘source of inspira- 
tion,’’ tho undoubtedly there are some who do. 


The wood shingle properly manufactured and 
properly dried makes an unbeatable roof. Un- 
fortunately the tendency is to put wood shingles 
on with nails that last only a few years; the 
nails come out and the shingles are blamed for 
this failure, when the fault is in no way theirs. 
Shingle salesmen can do much good by selling 
the right sort of shingle nail and retailers 
should follow this up by insisting that where 
customers purchase 40-year shingles they should 
also purchase 40-year naila. One western re- 
tailer sold some 40-year shingles to a customer 
and the proper sort of nails to go with them. A 
few days later the customer came back and 
asked to return the nails, saying that the car- 
penter refused to put the shingles on with those 
nails because the nails were hard to handle. 
The retailer said: ‘‘All right, but you will 
have to bring back the 40-year shingles and I 
will sell you some 10-year shingles. I am not 
going to sell you 40-year shingles and 10-year 


nails to put them on with.’’ The roof was 
put on with 40-year nails. 

Legislating by ordinances against wood 
shingles seems to be a sort of disease, in fact, 
a highly infectious disease. Even California 
passed a law practically prohibiting the use of 
wood shingles, which, however, was defeated by 
referendum vote. However, many places after 
trying anti-shingle laws for a while revamped 
them to permit the wood product, at least in 
certain places. For example, on page 42 of the 
Oct. 14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an 
account is carried of such action on the part 
of Jackson, Mich. 

The Rite-Grade Shingle Association and the 
Shingle Branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, both of Seattle, Wash., are very 
glad to assist in fighting the anti-wood shingle 
ordinances and will extend help whenever asked 
to do so. If retailers and shingle salesmen will 
report proposed ordinances against wood 
shingles to those two shingle associations 
prompt action will be taken.—EpITor. ] 


Raising Sunken Logs from Rivers 


Several years ago we tried to get information 
regarding the reclamation of sunken logs and 
methods of raising them. We could get practically 
no information, and we believe that you would 
benefit the lumber industry in general if you would 
put out such a query. 

The logs which we wish to raise lie on the 
bottom of the river, the deepest point of which 
would probably be 18 feet with an average depth 


steel log tongs and a couple of long pike poles 
complete the apparatus. One or more of the 
raising sets are towed to a part of a stream 
where sunken timber is supposed to be and the 
two men forming the crew then proceed to feel 
along the bottom with their pike poles until 
they encounter a sunken log. The boat is 
maneuvered to a point approximately above the 
log and the tongs let down and with aid of a 
pike pole dropped over the sunken timber. A 
turn or two of the windlass fastens the tongs 
into the log and then by turning the windlass 
the log is raised to the surface. 

A ring dog is driven into the center of the 
log and with a short piece of rope made fast to 
the 6x8 which lies across the middle of the flat 
and the crew is then ready to raise another log. 
Fifteen to 20 logs, according to their size, can 
be thus attached to a tug and the flotilla towea 
to the mill. 

The machine is swung in over the log ramp, 
one flat being between the ramp and the float 
on which the log-jacker stands when loading 
floaters on to the chain. A log is pulled over 
the ramp, the dog knocked out and the chain 
earries the log into the mill. The next log 
is pulled over with pike poles, its rope loop 
slipping along the 6x8, and dropped on to the 
chain. This is repeated until all the logs at- 
tached to that pair of flats are taken care of, 
when the empty flats are pushed away and an- 
other pair drawn up to the log ramp. 

At Beaumont the Miller-Vidor plant has in 
use 180 of these log raising boats. Practically 











With this device sunken logs are raised from river bottoms and floated to the mills 


of possibly 12 feet. There is a fairly strong cur- 
rent in the river.—INQuiry No, 824. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from a Wis- 
consin lumber company. While other methods 
of raising sunken logs may have been used 
from time to time, a simple and practical meth- 
od is that shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. This device is used in the South not only 
for raising the sunken timber, but for trans- 
porting it from the point where raised to the 
log chain at the mill where it is worked up into 
lumber. 

The invention is generally credited to the 
late Col. W. A. Fletcher, pioneer southeast Texas 
lumber manufacturer. It is easily constructed 
and cheap to operate, only two men being 
needed. Two flat boats or batteaux 3 feet wide 
and 20 feet long, with a depth of 12 inches, 
are first constructed out of 3x12 timbers. A 
3x12 forms each side, being tapered at each 
end to 6 inches in width. The bottom is made 
of 3x12s 3 feet long laid crosswise and spiked 
directly to the side timbers and then caulked 
with pitch and oakum. Across each end and 
6 feet from each end 2x12 planks are laid to 
permit walking back and forth across from one 
to the other of the two boats forming the 
pontoon part of the apparatus. Across the cen- 
ter from the outside of one boat to the outside 
of the other is a 6x8 timber, while raised four 
feet above this center timber on 4x4 uprights is 
. 6x6 with rounded ends which forms the wind- 
ass. 

A one-inch manila rope, a pair of ordinary 


all its timber supply, coming from 30 miles up 
the Neches River, is either loblolly or shortleaf 
low floating timber. Only the high floaters are 
boomed; every log which sinks or floats with 
less than a fourth its diameter out of the water 
is immediately attached to the flats and thus 
assured of getting to the mill instead of going 
to the bottom of the river. 

At Orange and Lake Charles hundreds of 
these boats are used in raising sinkers and 
transporting them to the mills on the Sabine 
and Caleasieu sivers. 

A method somewhat similar to this, used in 
the North, has been described by W. H. 
Stephenson, of Marinette, who directed river 
work for the Marinette Boom Co. during the 
last years of its operations. The logs are lo- 
cated by means of a long pike pole, the men 
working from a raft made of three boom 
sticks. On the under side of the cross pieces 
spikes are placed and when the log is raised 
to the surface a chain is placed under it and it 
is fastened to a spike. When a sufficient num- 
ber have been raised the logs are formed into 
a raft and floated down the river. 

Sometimes in the North men work from mo- 
tor boats in locating sunken logs and in winter 
they work from the ice. In the latter case, 
the logs thus salvaged are piled on the ice to 
be floated down the stream in the spring. 

The logs raised are identified by the private 
marks of the owners and are turned into the 
pocket of the company to which they belong as 
shown by the marks.—EbiITor. } 
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Phenomenal Spurt in Southern Pine 


The skyrocketing of orders far above the 
‘‘normal’’ line to a point not attained since 
last spring is an unprecedented mid-December 
development in southern pine. Bookings by 
129 representative mills during the week ended 
Dec. 15 averaged 720,548 feet per mill, or 
10.64 percent above normal. This is the record 
since the week ended May 26, when demand 
declined from the peak of the year reached dur- 
ing the week previous with an average of orders 
for 874,833 feet—26 percent above normal. 
Only once during the intervening months has 
the order column ascended to a point anywhere 
near that reached last week, and that was dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 11, when the average 
was 718,526 feet. The great strength of the 
current market may be gaged by this phenom- 
enal buying at a time when seasonal influences 
would ordinarily reduce trade. A large con- 
tributing factor to this strength is the develop- 
ing retail demand for spring stocks, for ship- 
ment ‘‘as soon as possible.’’ Tho many retail- 
ers are postponing their forward purchases un- 
til after the new year, many others are wisely 
coming into the market early to avoid the rush 
which is sure to develop after Jan. 1. Mean- 
while, all are finding business good, on account 
of continued building and general industrial 
activities, and many are forced into the market 
for immediate requirements which by them- 
selves aggregate a sizable volume. Railroads, 
too, are contributing heavily. Tho no large 
contracts for rolling stock and other equipment 
have been placed lately, there have been a great 
many smaller commitments, and purchases of 
car and construction materials are important 
as a whole. General industrial requirements 
also are considerable. There is little pressure 
to sell; on the contrary, the disposition is to 
curtail bookings, not a few large producers hav- 
ing withdrawn from the market. The reasons, 
of course, are steadily decreasing unsold stocks 
and the transportation situation, which, tho 
much improved in certain sections so that total 
shipments now are close to normal, leaves much 
to be desired. Production is gradually sinking, 
tho less rapidly than usual during this season 
of repairs and adverse trade influences. Prices 
on all popular items hold firmly, and the ten- 
dency is definitely upward on many of them. 


Hardwoods Remain in Strong Demand 


The near approach of the holiday season has 
not, as customarily, been accompanied by dull- 
ness in the hardwood trade, any more than in 
the softwood markets. Demand remains heavy 
for nearly all woods, grades and items, from 
all the important consuming industries. More 
buyers are reported to have personally canvassed 
the stock situation in the various producing ter- 
ritories during the last few weeks than at any 
other time this year, and price has been no 
object when they have succeeded in locating 
what was wanted. Plain sap gum has been 
a feature of late because of its great activity, 
and as the supply is steadily growing scarcer 
the price has advanced about $2. FAS is in 
strong demand from sash and door interests, 
while furniture manufacturers take large quan- 
tities of No. 1 common, and box and crating 
makers, No. 2 common. Red and Wvhite oak 
also occupy a strong position and have advanced 
$4 to $6. Nos. 1 and 2 common are the most 
active grades of these woods, offerings being 
quickly absorbed by flooring and interior trim 
interests, who still have bulging order files 
and also are eager to produce ahead, if pos- 
sible, in view of their very excellent prospects 
in connection with the building situation. Ash 
and elm are other very active woods, on account 
of the enormous requirements of the automo- 
bile industry. Poplar also moves freely. Prices 
thruout the hardwood list are firm, and the 
tendency is distinctly upward Production in 


southern territory is expanding, due to mate- 
rially improved transportation conditions, but 
the log supply taken as a whole is not more 
than 60 percent of normal, which has a restric- 
tive influence. The scarcity and strength of 
birch feature the market for northern hard- 
woods. Maple is also very firm, the automobile 
and flooring manufacturers competing keenly 
for the small offerings. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods 


Industrial demand for northern pine holds up 
excellently, especially for the lower grades. 
These continue to move in large volume to box 
and crating manufacturers and other consum- 
ers. They are becoming really scarce and have 
lately been advanced $2. Stocks all along the 
line are light. The same applies to hemlock, 
the market for which remains firm on the basis 
of recent quotations. Production of both north- 
ern pine and hemlock is being pushed and is 
generally fair. Log output, however, is still 
comparatively low on account of inadequate 
supply of woods labor, but operators are bend- 
ing every effort toward reaching normal output 
in view of the excellent prospects for next 
year’s lumber market. Shipments remain low, 
being retarded by poor car supply as well as by 
lessened transportation efficiency because of 
cold weather. While retail demand in the North 


‘ is indifferent during this inventory and holiday 


season, reports from eastern distributers are to 
the effect that trade holds up remarkably well. 
Builders thruout the East are already figuring 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 44 





on an early start next spring and are asking 
for contract prices at a rate that strengthens 
the dealers’ belief that a heavy consumption will 
feature next season. Many items are already 
short in supply, and the opinion is held that a 
real scarcity of northern woods will set in be- 
fore the winter is over. Eastern spruce mills 
have had very good business during the last 
several months, and are said to have enough or- 
ders to keep them busy well into the winter. 
Stocks are short and premiums for early deliv- 
ery are not uncommon. Canadian spruce is 
firm at recently advanced prices. There has 
been no falling off in demand for North Caro- 
lina pine, and inquiries are heavy. Retail stocks 
are much below normal, while an increase in 
building permits, practically thruout consum- 
ing territory, is considered by the manufactur- 
ers as concrete evidence of a coming further 
expansion in call. Mills meanwhile are selling 
lumber as quickly as they produce it, so stocks 
have not improved. Better grades of the kiln 
dried product are expected to advance shortly, 
but lowers are still held back by the competi- 
tion of air dried lumber. 


Fir Continues to Gather Strength 


3ig demand from retailers, railroads and 
other consumers for immediate and future ship- 
ments, and definite prospects for an early 
further expansion of this demand; declining 
production and unsold stocks, and a continued 
upward price movement—are the features of 
the Douglas fir market. Production, which was 
maintained on a high level until the beginning 
of this month, has since then been greatly 
curtailed by snowstorms and severe weather. 
Logging operations at high elevations on the 
Pacific slope have been brought to an abrupt 
close, and even those on sea-level have been 
hampered. East of the Cascades more camps 
than usual are in operation tho their output is 
restricted. While there is not yet any log short- 
age, some districts do not have a surplus to 


insure mill operation without continuous log- 
ging and, there.is no telling how long the log 
output will be curtailed, log prices are advanc- 
ing. Fir logs are now selling at $26, $19 and 
$14, and red cedar logs at $23. Demand for 
lumber holds up remarkably well in face of 
the advanced season. Not only is there the 
usual demand for prompt rail deliveries, a big 
call for railroad and car materials of all kinds, 
and a sizable cargo trade with domestic and 
foreign markets, but also steadily growing 
orders from the retail trade for spring delivery. 
Car shortage and bad condition locomotives con- 
tinue to create transportation difficulties on the 
Coast, altho considerable improvement has been 
noted during the last few weeks. In addition, 
weather conditions have decreased motive power 
efficiency, and it is expected that it will require 
considerable time before traffic conditions have 
been brought back to a satisfactory state. A 
glance at the statistical report of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association for the week 
ended Dec. 9 might give an impression that the 
car shortage is being exaggerated, inasmuch as 
shipments during that week reached 99 percent 
of production. However, analysis will disclose 
the fact that 48 percent of these shipments were 
made by water, largely for California and At- 
lantie seaboard delivery. The stock shortage 
is becoming more marked as shipments increase 
and production decreases, and price advances 
are occurring constantly. This week long di- 
mension and small timbers took advances of $1, 
and the export list has been marked up a similar 
amount practically thruout. Fir lath also ad- 
vanced, and a sharp rise in red cedar shingles 
is looked for soon on account of the seareity 
of red cedar logs. 


Western Pines and Redwood Features 


Inland Empire reports say that the market 
continues to strengthen. Orders are numerous, 
particularly for shop lumber, and dry stocks are 
depleted to a point where they may be said to 
be nonexistent. Inquiries for yard as. well as 
factory stocks for future shipment are heavy. 
Manufacturers regard prospects good for an 
enormous business and express concern over 
their inability to accumulate any stocks where- 
with to meet it adequately. Heavy snowfalls 
and severe freezing weather have hampered pro- 
duction lately. Altho logging operations have 
been halted for a time, the ground has been 
prepared for winter work and plans are going 
ahead for a maximum log input this season. 
Shipments remain difficult to make, partly on 
account of the ear shortage, which has been 
only slightly relieved, and partly because of the 
slowing down in railroad traffic by cold weather. 
While there have been no recent price changes 
in the pines, C&better fir and larch have ad- 
vanced $2 and dimension $1. Tho the volume 
has been somewhat reduced, enough business is 
offered the California sugar and white pine 
mills to keep the market strong. Order files are 
heavy and inquiries plentiful. Very little stock 
is offered, especially of shop, for which item 
the eall is greatest. Redwood distributers state 
that demand for that wood is unusually good for 
the season. Only insignificant quantities of dry 
stock are available, and the mills are making 
every effort to maintain production. Export 
demand, it is reported, is greater than can be 
taken care of. Prices hold strongly. 


Death of Kentucky Mill Manager 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Hazard, Ky., Dee. 20.—E. T. Dermitt, of 
Louisville, Ky., for many years manager of 
mills in eastern Kentucky for the Louisville 
Cooperage Co., died suddenly last night at 
his home in Viper, Ky. Mr. Dermitt was well 
known among lumbermen thruout this part of 
the country. 
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Federal Forest Chief Reviews Work and Discusses Problems 


In his annual report covering the work of the 
Forest Service for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1922, Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, 
mentions as the main features of the forest 
problems of the United States, first: The rising 
cost of timber products, due primarily to 
heavier transportation charges from more and 
more distant sources of supply; and, second, the 
unproductive condition of immense areas of 
land which are not adapted to agriculture. He 
notes also that the exhaustion of timber supply 
in other regions that results in the concentra- 
tion of lumber operations in the Pacific North- 
west tends to produce a condition favorable to 
monopolistic control, violent market fluctuations 
and to high prices. With respect to the mag- 
nitude of the reforestation problem Forester 
Greeley refers to the fact that one-third of the 
soil of the United States is forest land, this 
including burnt or cut-over areas and aban- 
doned fields which once grew timber. In this 
connection he refers to the increasing demands 
made upon outside sources for supplies of lum- 
ber by States that formerly produced in excess 
of their own needs. 


Referring to the hearings held at Washington 
with a view to the framing of Federal forestry 
legislation, the secretary expresses the hope 
that a constructive measure will be brought be- 
fore Congress and suggests the need of aggres- 
sive national leadership in meeting the problem 
of perpetuating the Nation’s supply of forest 
products. It is not to be expected, he says in 
his report, that the whole problem can be set- 
tled at once, particularly that part of it per- 
taining to the extent and manner of exercis- 
ing public control over private forest lands and 
industries. No final conclusion can be reached 
on this point until public sentiment shall have 
been more definitely and maturely formed. Im- 
mediate needs, he said, are the extending of 
Federal coéperation with States in forest pro- 
tection, purchase of forest lands on an enlarged 
scale and the extension of forest protection and 
management to all lands under national owner- 
ship or control whose greatest utility lies in 
the growing of timber or protection of water- 
sheds. He stresses also the need of codpera- 
tion with the States in distributing forest plant- 
ing material and provision for enlarged research 
in the growing and use of timber. 


Service in Alaska Wins Approval 


The secretary reviews the forestry develop- 
ments in Alaska, showing that the policies and 
activities of the Department of Agriculture 
have won the approval and support of the peo- 
ple living in and‘near the Alaskan forests. The 
encouragement given the building up of an ex- 
port trade and the basic work going forward 
for the establishment of the pulp and paper 
industry, and the building of forest roads, to- 
gether with the decentralized administration, 
have, he said, contributed largely to the growth 
and prosperity of the territory. 


Referring in general to the management of 
the Federal forests, the secretary says it pre- 
sents one of the most searching tests ever under- 
taken in public ownership and management of 
natural resources. Red tape and long range 
administration would be fatal. He devotes a 
considerable part of his réport to outlining 
methods of developing personnel of the char- 
acter needed for the successful management of 
the forests. 

On the financial side of the question the sec- 
retary’s report shows that the actual receipts 
from all sources during the fiscal year covered 
by the report were $5,068,527.42; of this 
$1,828,191.64 was from the use of timber. 
Protection and administration of the national 
forests cost during the year $5,127,382. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1921, as shown by the 
report, the total area of national forest land 
burnt over was 376,208 acres, the damage, 
$212,182; and the cost of fighting fires, exclu- 
sive of the time of the forest officers, was $532,- 
811. The total number of man-caused fires rose 
from 2,296 in 1920 to 4,400 in 1921. The sec- 
retary directs attention to the epidemic of bark 


beetles in southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia as an evidence of the importance of 
prompt action to prevent serious losses from tree 
killing insects. The loss in that region he places 
at 1,500,000,000 board feet, worth at least 
$3,000,000, and he notes that ten times that 
quantity is in danger. The report contains 
tables showing the extent of cooperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal government 
in forest protection. 


Enlarged Demand for Federal Timber 


In discussing national forest management the 
secretary refers to the business depression in 
the lumber industry noted in last year’s report, 
and he states that tho the cut of national forest 
timber for the entire year was smaller than in 
1920, the cut during the last quarter of the later 
year exceeded that of the earlier by 25,000,000 
feet. He points to the fact that with depletion 
of privately owned timber lands, the Federal 
owned timber will come into greater demand 
and will necessitate the extension of the work 
of inventorying the forests with a view to de- 
termining their producing power. These in- 
ventories are being prepared as available funds 
will permit, beginning with the forests where 
the call for lumber is most pressing. 

The report shows that in 1921 planting and 
sowing on the national forests aggregated 
8,901.62 acres in thirteen States. The report 
shows in a statistical way the importance of 
the forests to the grazing interests. During 
the year, 37,241 grazing permits were issued 
for about 2,000,000 cattle, 80,000 horses, 2,500 
swine, nearly 7,000,000 sheep and about 44,000 
goats. In this connection the secretary stresses 
the need of improved methods of ranging and 
livestock management thru which more forage 
and more high grade livestock products*may be 
obtained. He refers also to the growing use 
of the forests for recreation purposes, a use 
that is enhanced by the building of roads. A 
summary of waterpower development shows that 
under the new Federal water power code 45 ap- 
plications were received for the use of land 
within or partly within the forests. The num- 
ber during the preceding year was 124. The 
total waterpower development and transmission 
line rights of way under permit or easement 
for the fiscal year 1922 is shown by the report 
to involve a minimum of 686,939 horsepower. 


The research of the bureau, the secretary 
says, is ‘revealing more clearly each year the 
gigantic outline of the nation’s forest problems 
and has begun in a small way to unravel the 
myriad technical puzzles that confront’’ the 
nation ‘‘in the revolution from timber mining 
to timber owning.’’ The aim of this research, 
he says, is to obtain the knowledge necessary 
to promote the best use of the forest land. No- 
where, he says, is there greater need of knowl- 
edge of timber growing than in the eastern 
United States, where the relatively dense popu- 
lation, the enormous industrial demands for tim- 
ber and the large areas of land best fitted for 
forests all unite to urge timber production on a 
large scale. It is in this section where the for- 
est research has made a beginning. The south- 
ern and Appalachian forest experiment stations 
have been in existence a little more than a year, 
have organized their working forces and have 
made brief surveys that enable them to con- 
centrate their efforts on the most pressing prob- 
lems in the regions covered. Two other great 
forest regions—New England and the Lake 
States—are equally in need of forest experi- 
ment stations and the Forest Service aims to 
establish such stations as soon as the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. 


Saving Wood by Proper Utilization 


With respect to utilization the secretary notes 
that it is folly to grow timber to be wasted by 
ignorance or indifference and says: ‘‘ Nowhere 
in America is waste more conspicuous than in 
our forests and forest products. In all stages 
of manufacture—the woods, the sawmill, the 
wood-using factories, the building trades, wher- 
ever wood is used—there is waste, appalling in 


its aggregate. American business has begun to 
see the vital importance of better methods of 
manufacturing and using wood; it recognizes 
that wood saved is equivalent to wood grown; 
it perceives that higher prices and growing 
scarcity must soon make economy imperative, 
and it desires to be shown how waste may be 
curtailed. ’’ 

These observations are preliminary to the sec- 
retary’s statement that the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison is accomplishing this 
end. Its task, he says, is to do by saving what 
silviculture does by timber growing. The year 
for the laboratory has been one of the most 
successful in its history. The scope of funda- 
mental research was enlarged, its application 
increased, codperative work with industrial 
agencies extended and new methods of dissemi- 
nating results developed. In this connection 
he cites a number of examples of work per- 
formed by the laboratory. 


No Outside Source of Softwood Supply 


In the closing pages of his report, Forester 
Greeley states that the Forest Service has re- 
cently completed an extended compilation of the 
forest resources of the world. This survey 
shows that ‘‘so far as great structural and all- 
purpose woods—the softwoods—are concerned, 
we must become self-sufficient or go without.’’ 
There are, he says, in the tropics immense re- 
sources of hardwoods that can be used for lim- 
ited and special purposes but ‘‘the struggle for 
the world’s supply of softwoods will become 
more and more intense, and those nations will 
fare best that prudently use their suitable 
waste lands for growing coniferous woods. 
This study rudely shatters the dream of those 
who rely on importing the timber we need when 
our own is gone.’’ 

Continuing along this line the secretary says 
the situation is not more hopeful when Amer- 
ica’s forests are considered, for there has been 
a marked and fairly steady decline in the na- 
tional output of lumber from 46,000,000,000 
feet in 1906 to less than 34,000,000,000 feet in 
1920. This decline, he says, together with the 
increase in population, has resulted in a strik- 
ing drop in the per capita consumption of lum- 
ber from over 500 board feet in 1906 to about 
320 board feet in 1920. 

In closing his report Forester Greeley refers 
to the increased attention given by forest offi- 
cers to information and educational activities 
with a view to securing codperation of the pub- 
lie in fire control and particularly in fire pre- 
vention thru the exercise of habitual care in 
the woods. 


Plant Cuts Fuel Bill One-Sixth 


COATESVILLE, Pa., Dec. 18.—T. F. Manville, 
president of Johns-Manville (Inc.), upon the 
conclusion of a five year series of observations 
by combustion engineers at the local plant of 
the Lukens Steel Co., before and after the 
installation of the most advanced methods of 
scientific fuel conservation, announced today 
that the Lukens Steel Co. has succeeded in 
cutting im half the amount of steam coal neces- 
sary to produce a ton of steel. ‘‘ Engineers 
who have studied the results of this test,’’ said 
Mr. Manville, ‘‘are of the opinion that the 
American consumer can get along on at least 
100,000,000 tons of coal less than the 600,000,000 
tons representing average annual needs. This 
would mean that the householder, who has been 
using twelve tons, can get along just as well 
on ten tons.’’ 


The conservation methods adopted at the 
Lukens Steel Co.’s plant were as follows: (1) 
Proper firing; (2) more careful regulation of 
the draft; (3) eliminating the infiltration of 
air thru the boiler setting and combustion 
chamber; (4) careful baffling of boilers; (5) 
elimination of heat losses from bare boiler sur- 
faces; (6) reducing to a minimum the loss of 
heat from steam mains and return pipes; (7) 
more careful supervision of the prime mover; 
(8) closer attention to room temperatures. 
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Discusses a Problem 


CoLuMBus, OnI0, Dee. 18.—The American 
lumber industry is badly in need of a panacea, 
according to Landon C. Bell, attorney for the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. and chairman of the 
publicity committee of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, and the only remedy for 
the existing situation, declares Mr. Bell, is the 
standardization of the industry. 

‘Standardization is essentially the elimina- 
tion of waste,’’ said Mr. Bell, pointing out that 
the survey conducted by the Federal American 
Engineering Societies developed the fact that 
the waste in six major industries amounted to 
40 percent—in other 
words that 40 percent 





of the investment, 
brains and effort of 
the industry was 


thrown away. 

Even a greater 
waste than this ob- 
tains in the lumber in- 
dustry, stated Mr. 
Bell. It has been 
conservatively est i- 
mated that in the lum- 
ber industry of the 
United States there is 
annually a waste of 
more than $1,000,000,- 
000 and capable au- 
thorities have said 
that in the hardwood 
branch at least 500,- 
000,000 feet of lumber 
is thrown away each 
year, all of which 
could be saved by the 
adoption of properly 
formulated grade 
rules, so that lumber 
could be graded from 
the standpoint of its 
use by the industry. 
The old grade rules 
governing the use of 
hardwood make inevi- 
table an enormous 
waste in the fabrica- 
tion of the lumber, 
Mr. Bell stated. 

Mr. Bell pointed to 
standardization meas- 
ures recommended to 
the lumber industry 
by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoov- 
er; regulations which 
will enable the lumber 
industry to correct 
such conditions. These 
include the simplifica- 
tion and standardiza- 
tion of nomenclature 
and sizes, and provi- 
sion for, and standard- 
ization of, ways and 
means for guarantee- 
ing that consumer and 
publie will get delivery 
of the proper grades 
and quantities ot lum- 
ber purchased. Mr. 
Hoover recommended 
grade marking of lum- 
ber, and use of car 
cards showing quan- 
tity, quality and other 
specifications, in order 
that the lumber purchased at the mill may move 
to the consumer without manipulation or change. 

The lumber standardization conference, at 
which these suggestions were made, was a nota- 
ble gathering, and into it came not only the lum- 
ber manufacturers, but the consuming fabrica- 
tors, the dealers, the engineers of great consum- 
ing interests, such as the railroads, and the 
architects, said Mr. Bell. The result was, he 
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We live in a remarkable age. 
derful in the fact that life and liberty are secure and with 
a freedom of conscience that brings contentment and 
satisfaction. Let us be thankful that all things point to 
higher development upon peaceful lines. 


said, the creation by all elements of the indus- 
try, of a committee known as the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards, which is endeavor- 
ing to formulate and has adopted a universal 
system of standard names for woods and lum- 
ber, of grades, and grade names, of sizes etc., of 
all woods of every kind and character, so that 
the confusion and misunderstanding incident 
to the conduct of the business of the industry 
may be reduced to a minimum. 





Let us be Thankful 


[By Robert Bruce Bearden in Frost Pine Barks] 






Science is making remarkable progress, explaining for 
all of us daily the problems of the universe. Every man 
should be thankful that highly specialized brans are 
constantly at work piling up knowledge for him. 


Love of knowledge is spreading everywhere, and with 
love of knowledge, love of justice, desire of reasonable 
understanding and fairness will be established. 


Our material and mental prosperity is great and grad- 
ually growing greater. We are a nation of thinking men 
and women and that means real development for which 
we have every reason to thank Thee, O Lord. 





Bulletin Carries Seasonal Message 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The December issue 
of Frost Pine Barks, the monthly bulletin of 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., carries a dis- 
tinctly seasonal message. It is printed in col- 
ors, with illustrations indicative of the Christ- 
mas season. Instead of the regular market re- 
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RACH of us individually has reason to be 
t devoutly thankful at this most blessed 
time, for this is Christmas, when Christ 
was born. And if you can feel that you 
are honestly trying to do your duty, then 
that is much to be thankful for. 


An age that is won- 
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port, Sales Manager R. B. Bearden sends a 
Christmas message that is well worth perusal. 
In a handsome setting also is reproduced Phil- 
lips Brooks’ beautiful Christmas poem, ‘‘O Lit- 
tle Town of Bethlehem.’’ Mr. Bearden’s Christ- 
mas message appears on this page. 


Prosperous Era in Southeast Missouri 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Theodore Ochs, 
president of the Union Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cape Girardeau, which operates a yard 
and planing mill there and other yards in south- 
east Missouri, said in 
St. Louis today that 
that section of the 
State was experiencing 
unheard of prosperity 
as a result of the high 
prices being received 
by farmers tor cotton. 

Mr. Ochs pointed to 
a recent report pre- 
pared tor wie iyz2 
xear Book ot the Muis- 
souri deparument of 
agriculture, Wulch puts 
the value or tne 
Stute’s cotvon crop at 
P15,/2U,0NUNU. All of 
UuSs 18 COMUNE LO 
Tuurleen Countess, LO 
WalCu Udpe Ularuedu 
is vulle BevOway. 
he; 
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tue Siute Civum vs vill 
Geves miade wat Wier 
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tue prusperity of tue 
fariwiers, ‘Lue larmers 
thellseives are buyiug 


luimver lur repaic wo.k. 
‘Ley aisu are preparing 
to erect bnew abu vecter 
homes. ‘Ine lucreased 
busiuess of other mer- 
chants is creating pros- 
perity in the tuwus, and 
this is being retiected 
in better business for 
the lumber merchant, 


Mr. Ochs pointed 
out that Missouri’s 
soil and climate are 
exactly suited to the 
growing ot cotton, and 
most important of all, 
the boll weevil is ab- 
sent. The Srate has 
produced most cotton 
to the acre of any 
State in the Union, ex- 
cept sections where ir- 
rigation is employed. 
‘*Thousands of acres 
in southeast Missouri 
that have been re- 
claimed by drainage 
will be put into cotton 
next year,’’ said Mr. 
Ochs, ‘‘thus further 
increasing the wealth of that section.’’ 


N 


Unitep STatTes consular reports state that 
the principal demand for American lumber in 
Switzerland is for southern pine which, when 
used in the building trade, meets with practically 
no European competition, owing to its supe- 
riority. 
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Bay State Wholesalers Consider Eastern Grades— 
New England Railroad Consolidation Is Debated 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 20.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation was held in the Parker House at 5:30 
tonight, and the following officers were re- 
elected: 

President—Wells Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber 


Co., Boston. 
Vice president—Vernon M. Hawkins, W. R. 


Chester & Co., Boston. 

Treasurer—Edward Carleton Hammond, Boston. 

Secretary—Arthur M’ Moore, Waldo Brothers 
& Bond Co., Boston. 

Directors—Wells Blanchard, Vernon M. Hawkins, 
Edward Carleton Hammond, Charles P. Wood- 
worth, Woodstock Lumber Co.; Horace M. Bick- 
ford, H. M. Bickford Co.; Clifton F. Leatherbee, 
Clifton F. Leatherbee (Inec.) ; Harry C. Philbrick, 
Harry C. Phillbrick Co.; Frank Schumaker, Stone 
Lumber Co.; Wendell M. Weston, W. M. Weston 
Co., and Arthur W. Godfrey, Godfrey Lumber Co. 

Delegate to Chamber of Commerce of United 
States—Gardiner I. Jones, Jones Hardwood Co. 

Delegates to Massachusetts State Chamber of 
Commerce—William Bacon, Davenport Peters Co. ; 
Wendell M. Weston and Morris A. Hall, Hall Lum- 
ber Co. 

President Blanchard, who presided, reported 
that two matters of major importance were now 
before the lumber trade, the question of the 
New England railroad consolidation and the 
movement to adopt official grading rules for 
eastern lumber. He said it was planned to take 
up the railroad question later in the evening at 
a joint meeting with the retailers. Mr. 
Blanchard continued: 

The committee on grading rules, of which I am 
chairman, has held two meetings and I have just 
come from the second. The manufacturers are 
represented by Walter Parker, of the St. John 
Lumber Co., the wholesalers by myself, and the 
retailers have two representatives, one for the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and 
one for the Lumber Trade Club of Boston. We 
have made some progress but not so much as I 
would like to report. I hope we shall at least 
have some grading rules for spruce within the 
near future. I regard this as a matter of very 
great importance. We lumbermen now have no 
generally recognized and official grading rules. 
The director of the bureau of standards for Mas- 
sachusetts has none. Therefore, in event of dis- 
pute between buyer and seller there are really no 
recognized rules whatever. 

President Blanchard also spoke of the work 
done by the association in codperation with 
other agencies in rehabilitating disabled sol- 
diers. Members were supplied with lists of 
rehabilitated men showing their qualifications 
and special efforts made to secure suitable 
employment for them. 

In the recent drive for the Salvation Army, 
the association raised $1,200 among the various 
branches of the local lumber trade. 

Secretary Moore read the treasurer’s report 
showing expenditures of $351.81 during the last 
year and a balance on hand of $914.33. 

The secretary ’s report showed a present mem- 
bership of forty-one wholesalers, a creditable 
showing in view of recent consolidations, with 
the record membership of forty-six after the 
retailers broke away to form the Lumber Trade 
Club. 

Chairman Fred J. Calkins, of the nomina- 
tions committee, reported that in view of the 
work the present officers were doing on mat- 
ters of importance to the trade, and which is 
still unfinished, it was deemed wise to reélect 
them for another year. The report was ac- 
cepted. 

Adjournment was taken to join the retailers 
in a joint meeting. 


DISCUSS RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Boston, Mass., Dee. 20.—At a joint meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Association and the Lumber Trade Club, held 
tonight in the Oak Room at the Parker House, 
and representiny all branches of. the lumber 
trade of Greater Boston, arguments were 
heard both for and against the proposed con- 
solidation of the New England railroads, 
either as a regional group or as integral parts 
of the great trunk line systems to the west 
and south. 


Following an enjoyable banquet, eaten to 
the accompaniment of a jazz orchestra, Presi- 
dent J. Edward Downes, of the Lumber Trade 
Club, called the meeting to order and pre- 
sented President Wells Blanchard, of the 
wholesalers’ organization, as the presiding 
officer. President Blanchard outlined some 
of the features of the railroad question here 
in New England which make it so vital to 
lumbermen. 

Edward J. Rich, general counsel for the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, for- 
merly counsel for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Co., and associate counsel in the railroad 
administration, presented arguments in favor 
of consolidation of New England railroads 
with the trunk line; for instance, the Boston 
& Maine with the Boston & Albany and the 
New York Central, and the Bangor & Aroos- 
took, whose freight is largely lumber and for- 
est products, and the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford with the Pennsylvania. He quoted 
bankers and argued that it is impossible to 
finance the New England railroads adequately 
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as independent lines and that a regional con- 
solidation would not better their present 
financial condition. Continuing he said: 

It isn’t a question whether we want it or not. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission must pre- 
pare a plan, as it is required by act of Congress 
to hold hearings and to recommend a plan, whether 
the railroads adopt it or not is another question. 
You can get reasonable rates by applying to some 
tribunal for them. ‘There is no tribunal to which 
you can apply for satisfactory service. Service 
depends first on efficient management. Our rail- 
roads are efficiently managed; there are no more 
efficiently managed railroads in the world, and. 
they are honestly managed. Then there is free- 
dom from strikes. There is a whole evening’s 
subject in that alone. We must by law make 
railroad strikes impossible. Most important of all 
is facilities. You must have terminals, tracks 
and cars enough to do your work. To have facili- 
ties you must have capital; to get capital you 
must have satisfactory credit. To get credit you 
must have good earnings, 

Illustrating the enormous sums needed right 
now to put the New England railroads in effi- 
cient operating condition, Mr. Rich declared 
that $100,000,000 should be spent here dur- 
ing the next five years. Owing to multiplicity 
of and short distance between terminals here 
in New England and excessive cost of coal, 
the average cost of hauling freight is 10 cents 
a hundredweight more than on the western 
trunk lines, therefore, a distinct New Eng- 
land system would mean increase of rates to 
get efficient service. The solution, Mr. Rich 
argued, was to combine the strong railroads 
with the weak. 


Railroad President Gives Views 


Percy R. Todd, president of the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad Co., declaring that he was 
in favor of leaving the railroads alone as in- 
dependent systems, argued that if any sort of 
consolidation were foreed upon them it should 
be as a regional group of New England lines, 
thus preserving the great advantage of local 
management in close and sympathetic touch 
with local industry. He illustrated with 
many interesting anecdotes the great advan- 
tages secured by the Bangor & Aroostook 
thru local management, with many cf the 
directors living along the line and in close 
touch with public opinion. One incident 
showed how this personal touch had saved 
the log crop of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 
when that concern’s northern Maine mill 
burned recently, and the logs were carried 
down the Penobscot River as far as Van 
Buren. Such personal service would be im- 
possible if the local line were part of a big 
trunk system with headquarters in New York, 
Chicago or Philadelphia. He argued that the 
trunk lines wanted the New England railroads 
merely as feeders for western freight, so they 
could arrive nearer the railroad ideal of equal 
traffic in both directions, with no empty cars 
to haul back to one terminus. If this resulted 
in breaking down certain New England in- 
dustries and building up industries elsewhere, 
this would not concern the trunk line so long 
as it got the freight from that industry. He 
concluded: 

The day New England loses control of its rail- 
roads to the trunk lines, that day will be the end 
of New England industries. On the other hand, 
if all the New England railroads were put into 
one system a good many economies could be ef- 
fected. For instance, one hundred miles con- 
stitutes a day’s work for railroad employees, but 
they are paid for a full one hundred miles if the 
day’s work is only a fraction of this distance. 
On the New Haven railroad the average day’s 
pay is for only seventy-two miles, and it used to 
be fifty-nine miles. By consolidating all the New 
England railroads many of these trains could be 
sent right thru junctions as thru trains and this 


average could be raised much nearer the one hun- 
dred miles for which a full day’s pay is given. 


Then there are savings of general officers and 
general clerks thru such a combine right here in 
New England. I don’t believe these savings alone 
would be enough to put the New England railroads 
on a sound financial basis, but it would give the 
New England railroads a big stick over the trunk 
lines. | controlling about 2,000 cars a day of 
western freight, the New England railroad system 
could secure just about what it wanted from the 
trunk lines, which would mean satisfactory earn- 
ings and prosperity for New England business. If 
we had such a regional system today, do you think 
we would have much trouble in doing away with 
the unfair freight differential now enjoyed by 
Philadelphia and Baltimore? 


General discussion among the lumbermen 
after the arranged addresses appeared to 
favor President Todd’s views. It is planned 
to have a committee appointed shortly to rep- 
resent the lumber trade at a hearing before 
the New England joint railroad committee 
which is investigating the subject of consoli- 
dation for report thru the New England gov- 
ernors to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


To Construct Office Building 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Houston, TEx., Dec. 20.—Plans for the com- 
pletion of a 10-story block in Houston by the 
West Lumber Co. and the South Texas Lumber 
Co. were announced coincident with the in- 
erease in capital stock of the South Texas Lum- 
ber Co., from $400,000 to $1,400,000 The plans 
contemplate adding four stories to a 6-story 
“tructure and building an annex of ten stories. 
Work will begin in February. The West Lum- 
ber Co. and the South Texas Lumber Co., while 
separate corporations, are officered by the same 
men; the former is the manufacturing and the 
latter the distributing company. 
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Massachusetts Plans to Promulgate Grading’ 





Rules for Eastern Spruce, Pine oa Hemlock 


Boston, Mass., Dee. 19.—Maj. Francis Mere- 
dith, director of the bureau of standards for 
Massachusetts, stated in an interview given a 
news representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in his office at the State House here, that 
unless the lumbermen of the State agree upon 
satisfactory grading rules for eastern spruce, 
pine and hemlock within a ‘‘reasonable time’’ 
he will promulgate rules himself and establish 
them as the official lumber grading rules of the 
Commonwealth recognized by law, as provided 
by section 4, chapter 96, of the General Laws. 

Questioned regarding the extent of a ‘‘reason- 
able time,’’ Director Meredith said he felt 
definite action must be taken within six months 
at the outside. The director, as well as his 
chief inspector, John J. Cummings, gave the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative to under- 
stand that they felt somewhat disappointed by 
the reception accorded the tentative grading 
rules they had submitted to members of the 
lumber trade for consideration. This is the set 
of rules published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN Oct. 28 and of which it was stated that 
they were reasonably acceptable to the retailers. 
The director said no response whatever had been 
received from some of those to whom he had 
sent copies with a request for comment. 


In answer to a suggestion that the entire 
matter of establishing official standardization 
of names, grades and sizes thruout the lumber 
industry is now before a committee of experts 
working in codperation with the Department 
of Commerce, Director Meredith said: 


We have nothing to do with that. As _ the 
director of the Bureau of Standards in this State 
I am authorized and required by law to establish 
and define lumber grading rules which shall be in 
force thruout the Commonwealth. This I shall 
proceed to do, with the advice and assistance of 
the lumber trade if possible, without it if neces- 
sary. My investigation has shown that we have 
no regular and generally recognized grading rules 
for the lumber produced here in the northeastern 
States and southeastern Canada. I doubt if the 


- lumber committee working with the Department 


of Commerce will bother with eastern spruce at 
all, certainly they won’t get around to it for a 
long time. I am acting under the law, and have 
no personal interest in the matter whatever. 


Director Meredith stated that he was on 
cordial relations with those interested in the 


-establishment of national lumber standards and 


he offered a copy of the following letter from 
Arthur Upson of the Forest Service, in charge 
section of industrial investigation, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis., as evidence of 


‘that fact: 


David G. White of this laboratory, who just 
returned from an extensive trip thruout the north- 
eastern United States in connection with our 
project for establishing universal lumber grades 
and practices, reports that while in Boston you 
furnished him with a great deal of useful informa- 
tion. We wish to assure you that your codépera- 
tion in this matter is very much appreciated. Mr. 
White was also very much pleased at the courtesies 
extended him by other members of your office, 
especially Messrs. Crane and DuPees. 


Grading Rules Committee Appointed 


The following committee of prominent lum- 
bermen was appointed some weeks ago to com- 
pile and report grading rules for eastern spruce, 
pine and hemlock which should be generally 
satisfactory to producers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers: Walter Parker, of the St. John Lumber 
Co. for the manufacturers; Wells Blanchard, of 
the Blanchard Lumber Co., for the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association; E. D. Sawyer, 
of the EK. D. Sawyer Lumber Co., for the 
Lumber Trade Club of Boston, and J. H. 
Miskel, of the Green & Wood Lumber Co., for 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. It was understood that the rules agreed 
upon by this committee would be given careful 
consideration by Director Meredith and undoubt- 
edly approved by him and given official stand- 
ing. 

Nothing definite has yet been accomplished, 
however. At the meeting last Tuesday of the 
Lumber Trade Club it was voted to be the sense 


of the meeting, as representative of the lumber 
retailers of the metropolitan district, that the 
chairman of this committee be requested to call 
his committee together at once and take some 
definite action. It had been understood that a 
meeting of the committee would be held during 
November. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative has 
obtained a copy of the new State law under 
which Director Meredith, of the Bureau of 
Standards, claims authority to establish lumber 
grading rules in Massachusetts, and of which, it 
appears, the lumber trade has not generally 
been aware. That part of the law of special 
interest to lumbermen follows: 


SURVEY OF LUMBER 
CHAPTER 23, GENERAL LAWS 
Department of Labor and Industries 


Sec. 1. There shall be a department of labor 
and industries, under the supervision and control 
of a commissioner of labor and industries, in this 
chapter called the commissioner, an assistant com- 
missioner, who shall be a woman, and three asso- 
ciate commissioners, one of whom shall be a repre- 
senative of labor and one a representative of em- 
ployers of labor. 


Sec. 3. The commissioner shall be the executive 
and administrative head of the department. He 
shall have charge of the administration and en- 
forcement of all laws, rules and regulations which 
it is the duty of the department to administer and 
enforce, and shall direct all inspections and in- 
vestigations except as otherwise provided. He 
shall organize in the department a division of 
standards and such other divisions as he may from 
time to time determine, and may assign the officers 
and employees of the department thereto. He 
shall prepare for the consideration of the assistant 
commissioner and the associate commissioners rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the department 
and all other rules and regulations which the de- 
partment is authorized by law to make, and they 
shall, except as otherwise provided, take effect 
when approved by the associate commissioners, and 
the assistant commissioner, or upon such date as 
they determine. The commissioner may designate 
the assistant commisioner or an associate commis- 
sioner to discharge the duties of the commissioner 
during his absence or disability. 


Sec. 4. The commissioner, assistant commis- 
sioner and associate commissioners may, with the 
approval of the governor and council, appoint, and 
fix the salaries of, not more than five directors, and 
may, with like approval, remove them. One of 
them, to be known as the director of standards, 
shall have charge of the division of standards, and 
each of the others shall be assigned to take charge 
of a division. Except as otherwise provided in 
section eleven, the commissioner may employ and 
remove such experts, inspectors, investigators, 
elerks and other assistants as the work of the 
department may require, and fix their compensa- 
tion. Four inspectors shall be men who, before 
their employment as such, have had at least three 
years’ experience as building construction work- 
men. The commissioner may require that certain 
inspectors in the department, not more than seven 
in number, shall be persons qualified by training 
and experience in matters relating to health and 
sanitation. The commissioner may employ tem- 
porarily, from time to time, such persons to act 
as surveyors of lumbers as he may find necessary 
for making the surveys applied for, and such em- 
ployment shall be exempt from chapter thirty-one. 
He may fix their compensation and, subject to his 
approval, they may be allowed reasonable expenses 
incurred in the performance of their official duties. 


Division of Standards 


Sec. 8. The director of standards shall, in ad- 
dition to the powers and duties conferred and im- 
posed upon him by law, perform such other duties 
as may be assigned to him by the commissioner. 

Sec. 9. Inspectors of standards, and surveyors 
of lumber, appointed under section four shall give 
bond for the faithful performance of their duties. 
Such surveyors shall be sworn. 


CHAPTER 96, GENERAL LAWS 
Survey of Lumber 


Sec. 1. All applications for surveys of lumber 
shall be made to the director of standards of the 
department of labor and industries, in this chapter 
called the director, and all such surveys shall be 
made under his direction. Any lumber brought 
into or manufactured in the Commonwealth, a sur- 
vey or measurement of which is requested by either 
seller or purchaser, shall be surveyed or measured 
by the director or his surveyors. The director 
may, if he desires, and shal) upon request, cause 
to be surveyed any lumber, in quantities of the 
value of $500 or more, purchased by or for any 
departme nt of the Commonwealth or intended to 
be used in any building or structure under any 
contract made in behalf. of any such department. 
Any owner, purchaser or seller of lumber or any 


person having a pecuniary interest therein shall 
have the right to call upon the director to survey 
any such lumber within the Commonwealth, and 
thereupon the director shall by his surveyors make 
a survey. Any owner, purchaser or seller making 
the. request for such a survey shall pay the estab- 
lished fees therefore, together with the necessary 
expense incurred. If the request for survey is 
made by any person other than the owner, pur- 
chaser or seller, such person shall pay such fees 
and expenses therefor as may be agreed upon. 


Sec. 2. The director may, by himself or by his 
surveyors, survey or measure lumber situated out- 
side the limits of the Commonwealth, upon appli- 
cation of the purchaser or seller thereof, or of any 
person having a pecuniary interest therein; pro- 
vided, that the applicant is a resident of, or intends 
to ship such lumber into, the Commonwealth. The 
persons making the request for such a survey or 
measurement shall pay therefor all expenses and 
such fees as may be agreed upon. 


Sec. 8. Surveyors of lumber shall, upon order 
of the director, make such surveys of jumber as he 
may assign to them; but no such surveyor shall 
survey any lumber in which he has a pecuniary 
interest, direct or indirect. Such surveyors shall, 
in accordance with this chapter and under the 
instructions of the directors, determine the quality 
and quantity of all lumber surveyed by them, 
ascertain the true contents of each piece of lumber, 
log or stick, and mark the same legibly thereon, if 
so requested ; and shall keep a true piece tally of 
the same in a plain and legible manner and make 
return thereof to the director upon a form pre- 
scribed by him. 


Sec. 4. Grades or kinds of lumber which are 
recognized in the trade may, upon written applica- 
tion therefor to the director, be established and 
defined by him, after a hearing, with the approval 
of the commissioner of labor and industries. After 
such approval the grades and kinds so defined shall 
be in force thruout the Commonwealth, and the 
fees for the oe or measurement thereof shali 
be established by the director with the approval of 
said commissioner at such figures as in the opinion 
of the commissioner are suflicient to reimburse the 
Commonwealth for the expense of the survey and 
for all office, clerical and supervisory expenses in- 
curred. Amendments or additions to established 
grades or kinds of lumber, or to the fees for sur- 
vey or measurement thereof, may be made from 
time to time in like manner. The fees for survey 
or measurement of lumber together with such rea- 
sonable traveling and other expenses as may be 
incurred by the surveyor in the performance of his 
official duties shall in all cases be paid by the 
person making the request for such survey or 
measurement. The director, with the approval of 
the commissioner, shall also from time to time 
establish units of measurement to be observed in 
the sale of wooden shingles in the Commonwealth. 


Sec. 5. The director shall keep a record of all 
lumber surveyed or measured by his surveyors and 
of the amount of fees collected in each case. The 
record shall be open at all times to inspection by 
members of the city council, or by the selectment, 
or by the inspector of buildings of any city or 
town. 


Sec. 6. The director shall annually make a re- 
turn to the commissioner of labor and industries 
of the various kinds and quantities of lumber sur- 
veyed by his surveyors during the preceding fiscal 
year, giving the names of the surveyors and the 
amount of fees collected in each case. 


Sec. 7. Towns may annually elect one or more 
measurers of lumber, who shall be sworn to the 
faithful performance of their duties, and cities 
may by ordinance provide for the annual appoint- 
ment of such measures. 


Sec. 8. A measurer of lumber in any town may 
apply to the selectmen of an adjoining town for 
a license to measure lumber therein, and if the 
selectmen are of the opinion that it will be for 
the public convenience they may, upon payment of 
a fee not exceeding $1, grant such license, and 
may limit the territory in which such license may 
be exercised. Such a license shall remain in force 
while the licensee holds the office of measurer in 
the town for which he was chosen, but not later 
than the next annual town meeting of said town. 


Sec. 9. A surveyor of lumber for the Common- 
wealth or a measurer of lumber for any city or 
town who is guilty of or connives at a fraud or 
deceit in surveying, marking or numbering the 
contents or quality or any kind of wood or lumber, 
or who, when lawfully requested, refuses without 
good reason to survey or measure lumber, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $200. 

Sec. 10. A seller or purchaser of lumber who 
induces or attempts to induce a surveyor or meas- 
urer to make a false survey or measurement shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $200. 


Sec. 11 Whoever without authority represents 
himself to be an official surveyor of lumber of the 
Commonwealth or an official measurer of lumber 
of any city or town thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200. 


Sec. 12. All fees and other payments under this 
chapter shall be paid to the Commonwealth. 
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The calendar tells me that Christmas is near, altho it seems 
but a short time since I was trying to write the story of the Christ- 
mas House. But that was a year ago. The Christmas House has 
long since been completed; and by glancing from my window I can 
see its wide, low eaves and its walls of creamy paint and brown 
shingles. The sun is setting as I write; and the chimney, sil- 
houetted against the coppery afterglow of the winter evening, is 
sending up a friendly wisp of smoke that betokens the evening 
meal and a quiet hour by the fireside. 

The tides of life have been flowing around the Christmas House 
these last twelve months, and the lights and shadows that seem 
to change and ripen the very texture of floors and walls to a home- 
like mellowness 
have been playing 
over it. The gentle, 
gray -haired people 
who have been 
making it into a 
home continue to 
meet their world with 
the quiet and ready 
smile mastered in 
long years’ practice 
of friendliness; but 
in the secret places 
of the heart there 
has come since last 
Yuletide a shadow 
of sorrow, a shadow 
of goodbys against 
which even a Christ- 





mas House is _ not 
fortified. The holi- 
day season must 





bring to them crowd- 
ing memories, tinged 
with sadness and 
with gold, that twine 
about the very heart 
of the fireside. But 
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much of our pleasure from watching theirs, the elders have a vested 
interest in it in their own right. 

A few evenings ago when I was groping for ideas about the 
holiday season, I fell in with a friend; a jolly sort of a fellow with 
a thoughtful light at the back of his eye; a man who, as the oc- 
casion requires, is good for a sketch, and argument or a bit of 
philcsophy. We sat by a wide window and looked out into the 
dusk. The lights of an occasional motor car, straying by, were 
reflected by the pavement; the dark skyline of trees, gables and 
chimney tops was pierced here and there by a glowing window; 
and in the midnight blue of the sky the thinnest rim of a new 
moon was balancing on a thread of cloud. 

“A winter night 
like this,” my friend 
remarked, “makes 
me think of my boy- 
hood. I can see my- 
self a youngster in 
my early teens 
trudging across 
snowy fields. The 
windmill and_ the 
bare branches of the 
maple grove and the 
ridge of the barn are 
sharp against the 
reds and purples of 
sunset. I can feel 
the pinch of the cold 
air and hear the 
crunch of the frozen 
snow. A real Christ- 
mas setting it was; 
-hungry boy, white 
landscape and all.” 

“Christmas,” I 





said. “T’ve been 
thinking about 
Christmas. What. 


does the day mean to 





while in the watches 
of the night they 
doubtless measure 
the depth of their bereavement, they do not permit themselves to 
be cast down; and perhaps this is the special virtue of living in a 
Christmas House. They are of the neighborhood, neighborly. At 
present they are sharing in the gladness and happy excitement of 
an adjoining household over the coming of a Christmas daughter. 
So the tides move on; and we, with what cheerfulness we can muster, 
move with them. The players in the drama speak their lines and 
leave the stage. They are followed by new players and new scenes 
and new plots; but the real values of which the play is made remain 
much the same. The thoughts and feelings and experiences which 
are so new and interesting to us were new and interesting to the 
shepherds when the angels sang upon the plains of Bethlehem. 
These elusive but enduring qualities that reach to the very depth 
of human nature make up the texture of life; and once more they 
are weaving their intricate patterns under the light of the ancient 
Christmas stars. 


Boyhood Memories 


It is not easy to write of Christmas, for the day may mean much 
or little. We call it the children’s holiday, and so it is. And the 
little folks are fortunate if their elders are wise enough to teach 
them the meaning of the day in the terms of a more abundant life 
instead of in the terms of more abundant toys. But while we 
center the celebration of the day around the little folks and get 


“The gentle, gray-haired people who have been making it into a home” 


you?” 

“Oh, the usual 
things, I suppose,” 
he answered; “childhcod, gifts, going ‘Out to Old Aunt Mary’s” 
for dinner and the like.” 

“Of course,” I said. “Memories of childhood are always part. 
of the background of Christmas: But the day must mean some- 
thing to adults, aside from their memories. I have an idea that it 
does, and I’d like to know what you think.” 

“I believe it does, too,” my friend said, “but most of us are con- 
tent to give the kiddies a good time and to let it go at that. Some- 
times it’s just a little discomforting to reflect on the steady pass- 
ing of time and the trifling use to which we’re putting it, and that’s 
the kind of thought a good many of us take to on Christmas. But. 
it’s not the only possible kind. The other day a discouraged 
preacher said to me, ‘How am I going to talk about peace and 
good will at the holiday time, when there is so little peace and 
good will in the world?’ I couldn’t think of much to say to him. 
at the time, but it stuck in my mind, and I’ve milled over it until 
I believe peace and good will are the only things worth talking 
about at Christmas. No, don’t interrupt me. I don’t mean that 
we ought to say over that jigging patter about being bright and 
cheerful and happy until we find ourselves numbed into thinking 
we are bright and cheerful and happy when we’re not. And I 
don’t mean we ought to talk about peace and good will until we 
get so lit up with enthusiasm that we start out to break the head 
of any person or country that gets in the way of the peace and 
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good will idea. 
talking about. 


It isn’t self hypnotism nor is it a crusade I’m 


Panacea for Dejected Feelings 

“When I get to feeling downhearted about the human race and the 
stupid things it does I can usually improve my state of mind by 
remembering how the ideal of peace and good will has persisted. 
My preacher friend thinks its stock is pretty low, and I agree that 
there is plenty of room for improvement. The world hasn’t 
reached even a human standard of perfection; not by a long shot. 
But it’s something to know that the ideal of peace and good will 
has so large a claim on human thoughts and feelings. It was 
nearly two thousand years ago that the star stood over Bethlehem, 
and in those two thousand years much of the world’s furniture has 
been made and broken. 

“At the time the angels sang to the shepherds the Roman in- 
fantry was garrisoning most of the known world. In the inter- 
vening centuries the Empire has gone to pieces. The church rose 
as a temporal power and later lost this power. The theory of the 
divine right of kings was established and broken. Human slavery, 
one of the oldest forms of property rights, has been broken in our 
country almost in our day. Democratic government is still a new 
experiment, if a person compares its century or so with the thous- 
ands of years of autocratic rule. Terrible wars have been fought 
over religious dogmas. Equally terrible wars have been fought 
over political theories; and they tell us that the wars of the future, 
if we fail to stop the bad business of fighting, will. be over economic 
rights. Wars once were fought by small professional armies. But 
in our day the 
World War mustered 
its millions of fight- 
ing men; and the ex- 
perts tell us that fu- 
ture wars are likely 
to be fought by 
comparatively small 
groups of scientists 
and technically 
trained men who will 
direct terrible de- 
structive forces not 
against opposing 
armies but against 
whole populations. 

“If a person had 
been in Jerusalem 
or in Rome at that 
first CK¥istmas time 
and cotld have had 
presented to his 
mind a panorama of 
the violence and de- 
struction and change 
of the next twenty 
centuries, if he could 
have seen men try- 
ing to change the 
religious opinions of 
their fellows by 
means of thumbscrews and the rack, if he could have seen civil 
courts sentencing persons convicted of witchcraft to death by hang- 
ing or burning, if he could have watched the slave trade and seen 
the long procession of wars coming to a climax in a war involving 
most of the Christian nations and destroying more than thirty 
millions of lives, he would scarcely have selected the ideal of peace 
and good will as the one that would persist thru it all. 


Always Come Back to Old Ideal 


“But that is what has happened. For while the human race is 
always following some shibboleth of selfishness and violence away 
from the old ideal, we are always coming back to it in our thoughts 
and longings. I don’t believe my preacher friend who is so dis- 
couraged over the violence and hate in the world knows how to 
measure these things; for unless I am shockingly mistaken there 
are millions of persons, great and small, who believe and practice 
the doctrine of peace and good will. They have found it a practical 
way of living, and they have proved by experience something of 
the truth of that mysterious saying that he who loseth his life 
shall save it. I believe that they and the millions of others who 
rather unconsciously practice at least part of the old theory are the 
people who make possible the functioning of modern civilization. 

“Think how much our comfort and indeed our very lives depend 
upon the peace and good will of the rest of mankind. In a city 
such as New York or Chicago millions of people live. mingle and 





“But to make the bargain square he must throw in neighborliness and kindness” 


work. It is only because their fellows keep faith that they are 
able to trade the output of their highly specialized labor for the 
multitudes of things they consume in daily life. Trainloads of 
food are brought to the big markets daily for distribution. Mil- 
lions of gallons of water are pumped in thru the mains. The ma- 
chinery of exchange is complex beyond ordinary comprehension, 
and trade can be carried on by the exchange of paper because 
millions of people keep faith. A big city is a most impressive 
demonstration of the active power of peace and good will. Civili- 
zation in a big city, as I heard Sir Basil Thomson say, hangs by a 
thread. Even a small revolution, conducted by a body of de- 
termined men, would instantly put millions of people in danger of 
starvation, plague and the self destructive violence bred of panic 
and fear. But the thread continues to hold because people continue 
to follow the ideal of peace and good will. 


Our Duties to Society 


“We don’t usually think of it in this way. More often we call 
to mind the organized selfishness that fattens itself on the public. 
We think of violence and brutality, of vulgar and thieving wealth, 
of palates jaded with pleasure until more and more shocking things 
are done in the hope of producing a thrill; and underneath it all 
we think of a dim, gray picture of exploited workers, engaged in 
killing tasks and paid less than a living wage. There is doubtless 
truth in this side of the matter, too; truth enough to make us feel 
sober and apprehensive. The big work is not done. Those who 
believe in.and wish for the welfare of society have much labor 
ahead of them; first, 
in determining by 
honest thought— 
one of the most ex- 
hausting and painful 
activities of man- 
kind—and by care- 
ful experiment just 
what is good and 
useful in a practical 
way, and, second, in 
getting the better 
practices to prevail. 

“While these du- 
ties lie heavily upon 
men of good will 
they don’t need to 
carry all the load. 
Nature will help 
them, nature slowly 
purges herself of 
the useless; and we 
can watch the proc- 
ess going on among 
us in a dim and 
seemingly uncertain 
way. We keep for- 
getting that while 
our lives are limited 
to the biblical span, 
nature goes on; 
and the reform we would like to see accomplished in a day may 
need a century or a thousand years. The power which presides over 
human destinies and which I’ve called nature, in order to keep out 
of theology which I don’t understand, seems to have decreed that 
human society can flourish only on a foundation of mutual decency 
and justice and codéperation. We can see the hard sayings about 
saving one’s life only to lose it, and losing it to save it, in action 
all around us. Everyone has seen fortunes that he believes were 
made by crooked dealings. It’s pretty hard to tell about the real 
honesty or crookedness in another man’s dealings. He may ride 
over individuals and yet render a compensatory service to society 
as a whole. This doesn’t satisfy our moral sense, but it seems 
to satisfy in part at least the balancing powers of nature. But 
such fortunes are not usually permanent. The man’s children 
are likely to inherit his disregard for individual rights but fail to 
inherit his hard judgment. They are indisposed to render any 
general compensation to society, and they dissipate the fortune in 
debauch of one kind or another, and nature pushes them down into 
the ooze where their unwillingness to pay their way rightly places 
them. Nature sometimes puts it off for a while, but she usually 
gets around to the task of sterilizing a useless strain. 


Buying One’s Way in Life 
“You’ve seen men and women go to pieces in middle life. It’s 
pretty dangerous trying to lay down a general rule, for the human 
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animal is a complex creature; but in some form or other I believe 
you'll find that these people have got away from the Christmas 
ideal of peace and good will. They have ignored the requirement 
of nature that in some coin or other they pay their own way. A 
child pays his way simply by being a child and helpless and 
lovable. A man may pay his way by producing the goods he con- 
sumes or their equivalent in other goods or services. But to make 
the bargain square he must throw in neighborliness and kindliness; 
and he can be sure that an overpayment will come back to him with 
interest. The core of the matter lies in his own mind and soul; 
in his being a real man. There is an old saying that is commonly 
thought to have an other-worldly meaning; it is the exhortation to 
lay up treasures in heaven. I like to think that, whatever mystic 
significance it has, it also means to lay up treasures of decency 
and manhood in one’s own soul. The man who doesn’t do it, who 
spends his active years in advancing his worldly interests by in- 
juring and defrauding his neighbors, reaches middle life and finds 
his days and his occupations stale and uninteresting. Time is 
getting away from him. He is suffering from a grinding and a 
bitter poverty of heart, but he doesn’t recognize it for what it is. 
He is ripe for desperate enterprises in order to get a stupid ‘kick’ 
out of life by means of some super debauch. He is trying to com- 
pensate himself for his dead soul by taking greater doses of the 
poison that caused his kindly and manly feelings to die. 

“We can’t sit back and allow those natural forces of which I 
spoke a minute ago to do all the regulating of affairs. These 
forces which work slowly and relentlessly and, as it sometimes 
seems to us, indiscriminately are prepared to choke out not only 
the sterile and vicious parts of humanity but to exterminate hu- 
manity itself. When things come to a sufficiently bad pass inno- 
cent suffer with guilty. The Lord gave us brains and consciences 
and powers of observation. It is up to us to put forward those 
things in our own natures and in society which we know will cause 
the forces of nature to fight for us instead of against us. And 
we suspect that in some mysterious way these hard sayings in 
regard to the treasure in heaven and the losing of life in order 
to save it are the true, practical wisdom. I don’t think for a min- 


ute that if these things are honestly and wisely applied they will 
make us a race of impractical simpletons. I’m a business man, 


a retail merchant. I expect to work hard at my business. I want 
to make money; but I want to earn it and not just get it. I don’t 
expect to give my customers goods for less than cost. I look upon 


that kind of good will as immoral; for in a sense I am enly a trustee 
of other people’s property, and if I sell at a loss I will fail and cause 
a definite public loss. In that case I would have been giving away 
other people’s property, which I have no right to do. 


Christmas Renews Hope 


“In an important way, my business of retailing is subsidiary to 
my business of being a good citizen, a good neighbor and a decent 
man. Some well meaning men are troublesome in the world, be- 
cause they try to pay their way by a vague friendliness without 
adding to it the mental and muscular effort needed to get the work 
of the world done. But I would guess that these men do infinitely 
less damage than do those other persons of small souls and hard 
intellects who make it their business in life to. be ministered unto 
but not to minister. 

“In one sense I think it is a practical thing that once a year there 
is a season when the Christian world remembers the infinitely wise 
as well as heart warming song of the angels. Not all of us think 
much about Christmas; but surely there is a thoughtful and sen- 
sitive remnant to whom this ancient pronouncement of peace and 
good will comes as a fresh hope and a practical ideal. In fact, 
the gathering of home folks and the good cheer of home ties can 
hardly fail to remind us that the real values of life are to be found 
in people. I go back to business after Christmas with interest and 
zest; and I believe I have a little clearer notion of the fact, so easily 
forgotten, that the work and worry of buying and selling have part 
of their rewards in the making of a sound and generous citizen- 
ship, of which I am a part.” 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the Retailer comments on the 
manner in which the winter months can be profitably employed in checking 
up the business, planning improvements and repairs and studying how to 
develop friendship with customers.—Enpi10r. | 





Survey Shows Shipments Increase, But Orders Lead 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 21.—Telegraphic 
reports received by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, covering 395 mills, com- 
pared with a revised list of 406 mills, indicate 
that production during the week ended Dec. 16 
fell off about 18,000,000 feet from the week be- 
fore, that shipments increased slightly, and that 
orders increased 14,000,000 feet. The fall in pro- 
duction is credited chiefly, if not wholly, to 
weather conditions, both of a seasonal and 
exceptional nature. 

The figures follow: 


Production—197,478,117 feet, against 215,- 
324,471 feet the week before. 

Shipments—222,520,985 feet, against 221,- 
845,284 feet. 

F Orders—231,998,594 feet, against 217,911,370 
eet. 

Production reported by 129 Southern Pine As- 
sociation mills last week was 72,724,095 feet, 
against 73,575,016 feet by 125 mills the week 
before; shipments, 78,690,780 feet, against 
74,992,160 feet; orders, 92,950,641 feet, against 
79,916,344 feet. 

Production of 146 mills of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association last week aggregated 
87,062,273 feet, against 93,680,268 feet by 141 
mills the week before; shipments, 97,149,155 
feet, against 92,430,681 feet; orders, 99,115,678 
feet, against 84,052,293 feet. 

For the fifty weeks ended with Dee. 16, com- 
pared with the same period of 1921, the figures 
are: 

Production—11,066,971,018 feet, against 7,- 
920,020,389 feet; increase 3,146,950,629 feet. 

Shipments—10,451,822,103 feet, against 7,- 
968,397,681 feet; imeréase 2,483,424,422 feet. 

Orders—11,204,506,425 feet, against 8,196, 
965,423 feet; increase 3,007,541,002 feet. 

In addition to the figures, the National asso- 
ciation received by wire today a composite 
view of the eight regional softwood associations 
as to the present business position of the lumber 
industry, indicating a sound condition at the 
end of the year. 





The Southern Pine Association wires from 
New Orleans that altho the orders of south- 
ern pine manufacturers have piled up heavily 
because of the car supply stringency— 


this situation has been generally alleviated and 
shipments during November were approximately 25 
percent higher than in October, and this tendency 
appears to be continuing. Last week’s reports 
show a record breaking demand and reflect more 
favorable conditions than in any similar period 
of any previous year. Altho it is customary for 
mills to let up at this time of year, our “barom- 
eter” shows that orders received were 78 percent 
higher than the average of the same week for 
the last four years; shipments 40 per cent larger ; 
production, 19 percent greater. December sales 
prices for southern pine show little change from 
prices of sales in the preceding month, but repre- 
sent an advance of about 30 percent over Jan. 1, 
1922, prices. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
telegraphs from Seattle: 


Heavy snow and cold weather of the last ten 
days are responsible for the decreased production 
of mills. For the last three days the weather has 
been warmer with Chinook wind rapidly remov- 
ing snow; if continued a few days it will permit 
resumption of logging operations immediately after 
Christmas. The available log supply in the water 
is limited. Both domestic rail and waterborne 
shipment demand is good. The offshore demand 
continues steady and heavy inquiries are reported 
from lumber yards. The car supply has_ been 
slightly better for the last three weeks but is 
now being curtailed by snow and cold weather 
in the middle West, which are retarding the move- 
ment of empties as well as of loaded cars. It is 
the general understanding that demand and stock 
conditions will cause a shortening of customary 
Christmas: shut-down. : 


The North Carolina Pine Association wires 
from Norfolk, Va.: 

Labor is still scarce, car supply is better, log 
supply is adequate, the cold weather and snow 
have somewhat restricted operations; stocks are 
very much broken, 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion wires from Minneapolis: 

Of the nine mills reporting this week only four 
are sawing. Stocks are rather broken and two 


mills report them to be below normal; with the 
others they are normal. There is a scarcity of 
lower grade boards. The car supply is about suf- 
ficient to meet requirements. There is still a 
shortage of labor in the woods, but conditions are 
improving and the weather is favorable to logging 
operations. Total shipments of northern pine for 
1922 will exceed production by 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 feet. 

Telegraphing from Portland, Ore., the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association says: 

Of our reporting mills sixteen are closed, thir- 
teen of them suspending operations within the 
last two weeks. The extreme cold and heavy 
snow are impeding both production and _ ship- 
ments. The car supply is spotted but probably 
improved ; however, west bound empties are held 
up by snow. Lumber demand is strong and dry 
stock is scarce in most items. 

From San Francisco, the California Redwood 
Association wires that the labor supply is satis- 
factory, the car supply short but slightly better 
and weather conditions unfavorable, but orders 
and shipments still well above normal. The 
California and foreign demands are heavy and 
the eastern demand is satisfactory. 

Telegraphing from San Francisco, also, the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports the labor supply to be 
normal and likewise the car and log supply. 
‘*But most mills in the California pine region 
are closed as usual at this season on account 
of weather conditions. Stocks are below normal. 
The largest demand is from Missouri River 
points. ’’ 


From Oshkosh, Wis., the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ports that hardwood production and shipments 
are increasing and running above normal for 
this season. ‘‘No. 2 and better stocks are 
nearly as low and broken as in October, 1919. 
The weather continues favorable for work in 
the woods and the supply of labor for the camps 
is rapidly increasing and is now equal to 90 
percent of requirements as against 60 percent 
last month. The wage trend continues upward. 
The car supply is easier. The inquiry for hard- 
woods is noticeably heavy.’’ 
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A Mother’s Hope for Her Boy 





JACK’S MOTHER, am putting a piece of my heart 
on these pages. You remember that Jack did come 
home for Thanksgiving two years ago, when he was 
a freshman, and had only one day for the trip, and 
I was so lonesome for him I had to have him. 








Ping I wanted to put my spiritual finger on the pulse 
: of his heart and to know if I had my boy, and if 
he had kept the ideal of Christian manhood above 
































everything else in his life. 

He came, and we had the happy, jolly day together, and 
the new sauce for the pudding, and at night he slipped into 
my room and we had our precious talk. He took the midnight 
flyer back to school and I was left with the queer eating at my 
heart that mothers know—but it was against a background 
of exaltation, for I had my boy. 

That was two years ago. Now the Christmas holidays are 
here and Jack is at home and he’s a junior and is engaged. 
Isn’t it ridiculous? But I can’t feel jealous. She’s a little 
near ‘‘flapper’’ with bobbed hair and silhouetted skirts and 
knickers when she wants to wear them. And one day I saw 
jade earrings! She’s Rose Mary Gray—the Grays of Gray 
Court, just across our little valley. Rose Mary and Jack were 
little fellows together and played and fought and tramped 
and hated each other occasionally—so now they’re engaged. 

The two weeks of his vacation are so full of dates that I’m 
wondering if I can get next to my boy at all. All thru his col- 
lege course my heart has been tense and my thoughts bewil- 
dered. 

Mothers will agree with me that the times are crucial for 
winning and holding our children—they are always children to 
us. We crave that the Christ may be the big idea in their souls 
—that their lives may be controlled by the majesty of His. Not, 
perhaps, by some of the straight lines that bound our own 
childhood, but we cherish for them ambitions that are born of 
idealism and high loyalties that will hold. 

We mothers know that there must be a four square develop- 
ment. Jesus Christ grew in stature and wisdom and in favor 
with God and man. Boys need tramps in the woods and life 
in the open, baseball and athletics, swimming and skating. 
And the mental training must keep pace. But along with a 
healthy body and a disciplined mind is the need of a pure heart, 
an unblemished character, a conscious response to the right 
and a knowledge of God’s will. 

Ideals have been scrapped and religion seems staggering on 
an insecure basis. It matters little that we hang in our rooms 
the sweet-phrased motto, ‘‘Jesus is the Unseen Guest in this 
Home,’’ when in our daily living we repudiate His supremacy. 
The teachings of Him whose birthday we are celebrating are 
to shape character and destiny. 

What does Christmas mean to us? Is it one grand scramble 
—a sort of give and take affair with at least one hundred names 
on our gift list? A woman jostled against a man in a crowded 
store and the many bundles she carried flew in several direc- 
tion. As he tried to rescue them she exclaimed in a tired voice: 
‘¢*T hate Christmas anyway, it turns the world upside down.’’ 
Is there no real Christmas spirit? Is it all commercialism? Is it 
a sort of selling again our Lord, even as Judas sold Him two 
thousand years ago, when the thirty pieces of silver went 
clanging along a marble floor? Is Christmas only a proclama- 
tion that once a year we must take Jesus Christ seriously? 

If we as mothers are rushing in spirit along a crowded, 
commercial highway, can we blame our children who, with the 
swiftness of youth, go a little faster and get a little farther 
away from the sweet simple story of the manger and the angels’ 
song and the Star and the visit of the wise men? 

Jan’t you see them—the wise men on their camels, garbed 
as became Oriental potentates, kings seeking a king? And what 
did they see? A peasant mother and the new born babe. Could 
it be for this that the Star shone in the East? But the men 
who recognized the real meaning of the Star recognized also 
the Lord of the star. When they rode from the East to the 
West that first, best Christmas night, they bore in their saddle 
bags three caskets filled with gold and frankincense and myrrh 
to be laid at the feet of the manger-cradled Babe of Bethlehem. 
The secret of those Persian astrologers is not hard to find. 
Théy were following the Star. They were strong because their 
guidance came from heaven, not earth. He who sees no star 
ean never be stable. There must be an ideal. Always some- 
thing beckoning, something higher. 























[By Louella P. Ford] 


These caskets of the wise men! I have tried in the quietly 
persistent, tactfully discreet ways of mothers to lead my boy to 
feel that the gold he brings must have no stain of rust, that 
the frankincense must have kept its fragrance, that the myrrh 
must heal the sears in his own life. 


Have I failed? Have I placed no ideal before him so big 
and compelling that it has held him? He is so gay, so debonair, 
so popular with the fellows who follow his leadership and are 
home for the Christmas time. All the week they have ganged 
together. They have swarmed from one house to another. 
We are all old friends in our suburban community. They have 
hiked and skiied and skated. They have sung and played and 
daneed. And the girls wear short skirts and fur coats and 
puffy hair and use a ‘‘compact’’ and wear earrings. 

Is it all bad? Is it all a eareless swinging along a road 
of nothing that leads to nowhere? Have we reared a brood of 
children who know nothing of, and eare less for, the big things 
of life? In these days of social restlessness, spiritual curtail- 
ing and iconoclastic teaching, is there no mastering ideal? No 
Star? 





It is Christmas Eve and Christmas Eve is on Sunday—a holy 
evening of a holy day. My heart is bewildered. I have put oy 
my big fur coat and have slipped thru the French doors of 
the library out onto the terrace. I always love the cold and the 
snow. A dance had been scheduled for tonight. O Christ! have 
we sunk so low that we must not only dance on the holy day 
but on the eve of the day of Thy Birth? 


I look out on the great blue night. I have never felt so 
alone and inadequate. The moon is painting the pine trees 
and quivering birches with white magic and under the branches 
is the slumbrous luster of pearls. The snow gives back the 
white glory. Then coming down the glistering highway that 
seems reaching from heaven to earth I see the Silver Christ and 
He is coming toward me. My soul seems to meet Him. My 
need is so urgent. I have been so perplexed. I seem half talk- 
ing to Him, half praying. Thru the whiteness there seems to 
come to me echoes of the angels’ song—those hallelujahs 
that have sounded thru the centuries. I seem to see Bethlehem 
and the manger, and the child cradled there seems my own and 
I find myself erying to this Silver Christ: ‘‘Have I lost my 
boy? Is his soul so shriveled that he can forget the pictures of 
the two mothers that have hung at the foot of his bed since 
he was born—Mary the mother of Christ and his own mother? 
Have they found no place on the walls of his soul? Can he 
discern no subtle niceties? No spiritual fineness? Canst Thou 
not control his life? Can he dance on Thy holy day and on the 
eve of the day of Thy birth? O Thou Christ,—bewildered 
motherhood appeals to Thee this night.’’ Then I find myself 
offering this little prayer that I have kept inside the cover 
of my bible: 


Where’ere thou be, 
On land or sea, 

Or in the air, 

This little prayer 

I pray for thee— 
God keep thee ever, 
Day and night— 

Face to the light— 
Thine armor bright— 
Thy ’scutcheon white— 
That no despite 
Thine honor smite !— 
With infinite 

Sweet oversight, 


God keep thee ever, 
Heart’s delight !— 
And guard thee whole, 
Sweet body, soul, 
And spirit high; 
That, live or die, 
Thou glorify 

His Majesty; 

And ever be, 

Within His sight, 
His true and upright, 
Sweet and stainless, 
Pure and sinless. 
Perfect Knight! 


The Silver Christ looks at me with understanding eyes. Then 
as the silver outlines fade and blend into the universal splendor 
of the night, these words come straight to my heart: ‘‘A new 
love came into the world when My Star shone over Bethlehem. 
Are you not willing to trust the redemption of the world to a 
pair of nail-pierced hands’’? 





The girls and the boys came trooping up the walk and 
Jack and Rose Mary were in the lead—Rose Mary in her 
squirrel coat and squirrel cap and brown stockings and ridicu- 
lous brown shoes. Why aren’t they all over at the country 
club dancing? My heart grew cold. Could they be planning 
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to dance on Christmas Eve, on Sunday—here, 
when the Silver Christ had just left the door? 

They went in the big living room. There 
were a few minutes of quiet, then some chords 
on the piano and in the joyous abandon of 


young voices came the wonderful chorus, 
‘“Joy to the world, the Lord is come.’’ I 
could have shouted with happiness. I listened 
exultantly to the whole hymn. Then I heard 


the French doors behind me open and out came 
Rose Mary and Jack, and the little green ear- 


rings twinkled in the moonlight. The girl put 
her arms around me. ‘‘You’ll catch cold, 
mumsy dear. We’ve been talking about Jack’s 
smoking. He hasn’t smoked once since he has 
been in college and he isn’t going to till he is 
all thru. Isn’t that splendid?’’ 

And Jack, ‘‘Mother, I am going to cut out 
all of this Sunday stuff. There are enough days 
in the week for a good time and I don’t eall it 
much of a man’s job. I tell you it is all wrong. 
Say, the bunch is here and we are going to help 


fix up the kid’s tree. And mother, isn’t there 
a Christmas Eve stunt of putting candles in the 
windows and singing Christmas carols?’’ Then 
Rose Mary, ‘‘And mumsy, we want you to sing 
with us too, and just as the clock strikes twelve, 
we’re going to sing—‘It came upon the mid- 
night clear.’ ’’ 

Away off from the sky in the East where 
the Star might have been there seemed to come 
a radiance to my soul, and I found myself say- 
ing aloud, ‘‘I have my boy.’’ 


Retailers, Are You Jotting Down Ideas? 


Marked interest and approval have 
been awakened by the announcement 
made on front cover page last week, 
that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would 
pay cash prizes as listed on this page 
for the best letters, written by retailers, 
dealing in a constructive and helpful 
way with the trade problems developed 
by the contest recently conducted by 
this newspaper on the topic, “Would you 
want your boy to be a retail lumber- 
man?” The interest shown is of course 
due more to the expectation that this 
contest is going to develop a lot of help- 
ful ideas and suggestions that retail 
lumbermen can apply to their own busi- 
nesses, than to the ambition to win one 
of the cash prizes.; tho the latter feature 
of course adds zest and makes it a sport- 
ing proposition that appeals to the 
latent desire in every normal person to 
engage in some sort of competition with 
a definite objective. 

The enthusiastic interest which 
greeted the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S an- 
nouncement of its plan for bringing to 
bear on the problems of the retail trade 
the combined wisdom and experience of 
progressive and successful retailers is 
shown by the following typical expres- 
sion embodied in a letter received from 
a Chicago reader: 

“Your announcement headed ‘Remov- 


ing the Thorns from the Retailer’s Path,’ 
appearing in last week’s issue, impresses 
me with the fact that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is forever trying to help 
and benefit some branch of the lumber 
industry, and I can not resist the temp- 
tation to compliment the doers of big 
things. To be successful in life is to 
have performed some valuable service 





First Prize .... $25 
Second Prize... $20 
Third Prize .... $15 
Fourth Prize ... $10 
Fifth Prize.....$ 5 





‘for your fellowmen, and in this I think 


you are being successful. 


“You are, in the plan announced, en- 
deavoring to accomplish something 
which if successful will be of untold 
value to the retail lumber dealers of the 
country. Thousands of dollars have 
been spent on conventions in the attempt 
to iron out these difficulties, but from 
my observation among the lumber deal- 
ers but little has been accomplished.” 


[The attention of readers is especially 
called to editorial comment on the pre- 
ceding statement concerning conven- 
tions, appearing on page 30.—EDITOR] 

All retailers are urged to read again 
the announcement made on front cover 
of the Dec. 16 issue, and the supple- 
mentary matter appearing on pages 36 
and 37 of same issue. If you have mis- 
laid your copy of Dec. 16, or do not wish 
to mutilate it by cutting out the pages 
referred to, reprints of those pages will 
be mailed you upon request. 


Keep the pages on your desk before 
you, and check thereon the problems on 
which you think you can throw some 
light. Pin a sheet of blank paper to the 
pages, and from day to day jot down the 
ideas that occur to you. 

Then write a letter and mail it we this 
office before Feb. 28, 1923. If it is one 
of the five best and most constructive 
letters submitted you will receive one 
of the cash prizes listed on this page. 

You may not be specially anxious to 
win a prize, but as a good retail lumber- 
man you do want to codperate in a move- 
ment that promises results of lasting 
value to the trade. 

Don’t lay this aside until you have 
either cut from the issue of Dec. 16 the 
pages referred to, or have written for 
reprints. 


A Sorting System for a Retail Yard 


We would like to know where we may obtain 
complete information regarding a modern, me- 
chanically equipped sorting yard in connection with 
a planing mill. The proposition would cover 
handling of several cars at a time, arranged to 
convey part into the mill for working, remainder 
at pile. Stock to be sorted between car and mill. 
—Inquiry No. 817. 

[The above inquiry comes from a lumber com- 
pany which operates a retail yard and planing 
mill. Several methods suggest themselves for 
solving this problem. So far as available rec- 
ords go, retailers have not -considered this 
problem to any great extent. 

One method which suggests itself is the use of 
gravity rollers. Lumber is put on the rollers 
at the car door and then, as it is slid down, 
is taken off at the proper pile, while that for 
the planing mill is delivered in the planing mill. 
The objection to this method obviously is that 
in a mixed car the men would have to do a great 
deal of running up and down. Used in this way 
the conveyor probably would be expensive. 

The second way which suggests itself is to 
unload the lumber without any attempt at 
separation, but to put it in packages. So far 
as that goes, it might be unloaded on wagons 
by the usual method. Each package could be 


hauled to a sheltered place and dumped on a 
sorting chain. The different widths, lengths 
and grades could then be separated after the 
manner employed on green sorting chains at 
sawmills. Loads for the planer would then 
be taken directly to the planer and loads for 
particular piles would go directly to the piles. 
This method would probably work satisfactorily, 
but might prove expensive. 


The third way which suggests itself and 
which seems practical for this particular case 
is that followed by the Elyria Lumber & Coal 
Co., Elyria, Ohio. This company has a num- 
ber of stands for sorting lumber as to width 
and length as it is taken from the cars. By 
putting these stands on wheels they can be 
moved readily to group about the car door, 
and if the track is so located that both sides 
of the car can be worked from, this method 
may prove entirely satisfactory. In some cases, 
of course, a carload will be badly mixed. It 
is not likely that more than eight or ten 
separate and distinct items will be removed 
at one time. By providing a number of these 
movable stands any number of cars could be 
worked which the side track would allow to 
be spotted. 


The fourth way which suggests itself likewise 
involves application of the sorting chain prin- 
ciple. A sorting chain could be built at right 
angles-to the side track. A movable extension 
could be provided which could be raised when 
cars were being moved and lowered so that the 
side of the freight car would be touched while 
the chain was being operated. Lumber could 
then be shoved directly from the inside of the 
car on to this sorting chain, and then removed 
from it to the proper wagon or stand. In a 
ease of this kind a number of stands could be 
provided, equipped with dead rolls. The loads 
would be assembled on these stands, then rolled 
on to the bed of the truck or trailer by means 
of a hand crank, and then transported to the 
yard or the planing mill as the case might be. 


The opinions and experiences of retail lumber- 
men are solicited.—EbIrTor. ] 


SPEER EBBEAREABABAAE: 


THE RECENT RAILROAD strike cost the Govern- 
ment $1,250,000 in cash paid out for extra 
deputy marshals and investigative work, be- 
sides other expenses, according to a statement 
by Attorney-General Daugherty. 
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| News and Pointers for Retailers 


Unusual Type of Retailer’s Ad 


PITTsBuRG, Kan., Dec. 20.—A departure from 
the usual type of lumber retailers’ newspaper 
advertising, which has aroused considerable 
favorable comment, was featured by the Nutt- 
man-Lemon Lumber Co., of this city in the 
Thanksgiving Day issues of the two local news- 
papers. Instead of describing its goods and 
making a direct appeal for patronage the com- 
pany reproduced, in space four columns wide 
and 18 inches deep, the feature article entitled 
‘*The Inner Spirit of the Home’’ appearing on 
front cover of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Nov. 25, together with the two cuts that accom- 
panied it. 


‘We strongly endorse the senti- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S article,’’? said James M. 
Lemon, ‘‘and felt that the reading 
of it by citizens of our community ¢ 
would be a good investment in the ~*~~~~ 
way of community service, aside 
from the strictly advertising value. 
Of course, we do not try to make 
ourselves believe that everyone 
who glanced thru the papers read 
the article thru, but even those who 
did not were aware of the firm’s 
name appearing at the end, and 
subconsciously gave us credit for 
fostering the ‘home’ spirit, which 
is a good thing for any community. 
In short, it was ‘ prestige’ advertis- 
ing.’? 

The sentence ‘‘Let us help you 
to have a better home’’ appearing 
immediately preceding the firm 
name was the only direct bid for 
business contained in the adver- 
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number between 3,000 and 4,000. Upon enter- 
ing the driveway a sample hog house and poul- 
try house were seen, the latter being equipped 
with swinging sash and other special features. 

This week the Niles Lumber Co. is featuring 
a very attractive Christmas show window, dis- 
playing some of the suitable Christmas gifts 
that can be obtained at its yard, including 
built-in features such as breakfast nooks, iron- 
ing boards, folding table, medicine cabinet; also 
French doors, Ceda’line for lining closets, hard- 
wood flooring, ete. The company is also featur- 
ing these articles in its display advertising this 
week. 





This Year Will Santa Visit 
Your Own Home? 


R has he still got you listed—‘*Temporarily Located— 

Address Subject to Change?’” Are you still occupy- 
Do they entirely satisfy you 
now that Christmas time draws near and plans are 
being made for the one day of the year that brings 


ing rented quarters? 


Retailer Made Special Christmas Offer 


Dauuas, TEX., Dec. 18.—Stressing an offer to 
build a complete home, of the bungalow or 
cottage type, for as low as $3,500, and to have 
it ready for occupancy Christmas Eve, J. M. 
Wilcox & Co., lumber dealers, in codperation 
with an electric fixture firm and a concern fur- 
nishing heating apparatus, hooked up the 
‘Christmas spirit’’ with its merchandising and 
publicity activities. ‘‘The House You Built 
For Her’’ is the slogan adopted by the lumber 
company, as applying to the cottage which it 
offered to build. A plan especially popular 
with young couples contemplating building 
homes for themselves is one of a 
5-room cottage, with living room, 
dining room, kitchen, two bedrooms, 
bath room, and screened porch at 
the rear. 


Californian’s Effective Pub- 
licity Stunts 


HUNTINGTON Park, CALIF., Dec. 
16.—Robert L. (better known as 
‘*Bob’’) Tate, whose headquarters 
are at this town of about 5,000, 
near Los Angeles, is a lumber mer- 
chandiser par excellence. Mr. Tate 
not only uses liberal space in the 
Huntington Park newspapers, but 
also has found it highly profitable 
to interest boys and girls in various 
contests; because when they once 
get interested they interest their 
parents in their efforts, and the 
Tate Lumber Co. gains a lot of pub- 





tisement. 


Makes Plans to Aid Home 
Financing 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 16.—Home 
financing will engage the special 
attention of the MeGranahan Lum- 
ber Co., which recently embarked 
in the retail lumber field here. The 
company is headed by J. M. Me- 
Granahan, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Burton Lumber 


Co. as vice president and: general 
manager. 


There jhas been $12,935,828 in- 
vested in building in Houston dur- 
ing the last year, according to the 
record of building permits filed 
with the city building inspector. 
There has been an ‘unusually heavy 
demand for homes of frame con- 
struction. 


Company Is “Host” to 
Poultry Show 


Nites, Micw., Dee. 18.—Thru 
the courtesy of the Niles Lumber 
Co., the second annual exhibit of 
the Southwestern Michigan Poul- 
try & Pet Stock Association was 
held in its spacious sheds, Dec. 13 
to 16 inclusive. This proved to 
be an excellent advertising propo- 
sition for the lumber company as 
the exhibition was very largely at- 
tended. Further, the company’s 
name was printed on the outside 
cover of the premium list in con- 
nection with the location of the 
exhibition, and on an inside page 
appeared a statement to the effect 
that the Niles Lumber Co. had do- 
nated the use of their building for 
the show. Special displays of 
goods handled by the company at- 
tracted the attention of visitors to 
the show, who were estimated to 
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home-life nearest the heart of all humanity? 


Of course—everyone has their own ideas. Yours may be very 
good and quite different from ours; but we think—with Christ- 
mas only a few weeks away—there is still time to do a really 
big thing; and it will mean a sweeping solution of your every 
holiday problem. 


You fathers—the ones that have remained on and on in rented 
quarters—why not provide a real home—your very own—for 
your family? Perhaps that would be easier than you imagine, 
if you have never tried to find out. And think what a home, 
built to meet the requirements of the family circle, would mean. 


We want you to pay usa visit. We'll talk everything over with 
you. We will give you scores of plans to examine and when 
you find the one that comes nearest to your needs we will wrap 
it into a holiday package for you to present to the family on 
Christmas morning. Then—later—every task supplementary 
to actual building may be taken care of in its time. Our advice 
and help, during the period of building, would be a part of this 
kind of a gift. 





J. H. Patterson Co. 


324 East Stephenson Street 
LUMBER COAL 


Phone Main 303 
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Holiday ad inserted in local papers by a Freeport (Ill.) retailer 
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licity. Not long ago Mr. Tate of- 
fered prizes’ for high school stu- 
dents who submitted the most 
acceptable cartoons to be used in 
his advertisements. He is now 
staging a contest among high 
school students, offering prizes for 
the best essays on the subject, 
‘‘Why Every Citizen Should Own 
a Home.’’ Several hundred stu- 
dents entered the contest. The 
newspapers published the prize- 
winning essays. 

In all parades or. celebrations 
held in Huntington Park, Mr. Tate 
plays a leading part. In the ‘‘ Ford 
Rodeo’? held last week, ie had one 
of the most grotesque floats in the 
parade. 

‘‘We Hurry’’ is the slogan of 
the Tate Lumber Co. and Mr. Tate 
exploits the slogan in a most vigor- 
ous manner. One of his cleverest 
pieces of advertising copy was that 
run last week. A new speed 
‘‘eop’’? had been placed on the 
highway leading from the Tate es- 
tablishment, and he nabbed a num- 
ber of victims. The newspapers 
earried several front page articles 
on the ‘‘ war on speeders.’’ Recog- 
nizing the value of ‘‘hooking up’’ 
his slogan with the news develop- 
ments' Mr. Tate ran a large display 
advertisement featuring a cartoon 
which showed the speed cop halting 
the driver of a Tate truck loaded 
with lumber for ‘‘rush delivery.’’ 
Accompanying the cartoon was the 
following: ‘‘Oh, city dads, since 
you put on a real speed cop we 
have had to eut out a little bit of 
the ‘We Hurry’, but we get there 
just the same.’’ 

‘¢ Advertising can produce re- 
markable results if properly em- 
ployed,’’ says Mr. Tate. ‘‘It has 
been one of the chief factors in 
building up our business.’’ 
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Production Shipments 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 
BOUthern Pine, ASBOCIATION 2 0.01655. 6:2 0200 0s veces ese senules 3,563,252,013 3,378,977,908  3,450,845,139  3,569,189,184  3,611,785,366  3,560,182,373 
DY cn ch char ewhee ee Valsieeis Ohi Mewwesan wanes esc 73,575,016 76,934,693 74,992,160 67,184,980 79,916,344 56,079,324 
BE 5.666556 8S ESM SS HOPE SERES Eows Ke slb\e SESES RES 3,636,827,029  3,455,912,601  3,525,837,299  3,636,374,164 3,691,701,710  3,616,261,697 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.................. 4,095,007,128 2,657,147,175 3,755,427,831 2,614,776,513 3,857,325,218  2,662,272,770 
I rer re re Tre are te eto 3,680,268 68,294,904 92,430,681 49,391,720 84,052,293 60, 986, 386 
PRE: eaiilesewdalew sip San DSM sees RS vce alas eek oe 4,188,687,396 2,625,442,079 3,847,858,512 2,664,168,233 3,941,377,511 2,723, 1259, "156 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 1,147,993,000 682,710,082  1,125,070,000 680,767,728 1,160,200,000 692,225,000 
Se AP 65:56 2555506 RESUS EDS SADE SERRE SSSI OAS 16,987,000 9,763,000 18,175 ‘000 16,245,000 17,500,000 16,600,000 
DROOL, £6. 6.5:04:55:4.:5:5.0 4:0: OCR ¥OEGS SESS 6G HOMES DOOD AAS 1,164,980,000 692,473,082 1,143, 245, 000 697,012,728  1,177,700,000 708,825,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn..... 526,243,000 325,980,000 343,396,000 248,307,000 815,092,000 418,895,000 
Se ee ae re eee een at yep No Report 1,499,000 No Report 2,754,000 Not Reported 2,293,000 
BOE, Kthgawtinsesne seaweed Kile ibToe Pere ON REREMOTS 327,479,000 251,061,000 421,188,000 
California Redwood Association............cccceecceees 384,131,000 279,934,000 338,533,000 204,207,000 360,463,000 206,575,000 
BOS. TD 6 0G ad bw kw ewe AS Res. be. 2 Was hee wee wR Se ee 10,742,000 8,035,000 8,097,000 7,590,000 8,762,000 5,245,000 
DE 65196554545 ROOSTERS soos on eboneeSOROTECE S 394,873,000 287,969,000 346,630,000 211,797,000 369,225,000 211,820,000 
North Carolina Pine Association................00ceeee: 461,901,081 323,137,071 470,814,058 215,341,391 461,983,237 309,184,521 
J ee Pert er er ee eee ree 8,085,762 11,168,579 7,3€0,969 10,580,488 9,482,833 4,763,354 
ME sdecokieuweweeeodebanaieatitlsechubertheeuwae 469,986,843 334,305,650 478,175,027 325,921,879 471,466,070 313,947,875 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.... 96,719,000 90,180,000 135,884,000 97,147,000 122,677,000 86,149,000 
RCSD sp nco wash Gest SONG 6dS cea gabiasoR awe eousna sc 1,371,000 859,000 1,874,000 1,659,000 1,508,000 6,000 
BME 6:64idb 4s 5/65.W DS ATSE SEM aCCSG ESS DO Tw sss 4 OSS 98,090,000 91,039,000 137, 758,000 98,806,000 124,185,C00 87,135,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 403,377,378 No Report 396,500,930 No Report 387,787,000 Not Reported 
ee ee re ee ne 2,736,000 No Report 8,438,174 No Report 8,445,C00 Not Reported 
WAL Are ccinspwasmecede neserueus tees siongsakacetanme 406,113,378 404,939,104 396,232,000 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)....... 207,177,046 176,554,176 211,367,984 155,405,188 209,666,470 146,953,064 
Total for Forty-nine Weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders) .10,885,800,646 7,814,620,412 10,227,838,942  7,885,151,004 10,986,979,291  8,082,436,728 
a ene Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Oct., 1922 
REID. 56555, 075-wis 0:4 ou Bip ln bs 5, Oa He Halew acndis Sretiato wale aus 110,860,000 105,177,000 Not Reported y 
SII ov ccctcevececcancesnstccees wees teuhaaen 52,745,000 21,145,000 52,465,000 149,391,000 wot Reportea Not Reported 
MEARE AON “isGiisouesianddunsaaoarteeresyaxeee 11,049,405,646 7,945,765,000 10,385,480,942 7,995,542,004 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Dec. 9. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 16.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Dec. 1 to 9, inclusive: 























——Sales—— Prices —Sales—— Prices————_——_- 
V. g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1 S1S— " Feet No. High Low Spread 
NO. Loo... sees eee e enone 25 112,000 4 $55.00 $52.00 $3.00 SEAM MEO! eocasaccsatncteres 679,000 7 $20.50 $16.00 $4.50 
No. PT er erry er ees 80 432,000 9 54.00 45.25 8.75 OZ! Givieseares suisse ems 3 110,000 23.50 19 4.50 
“ sevaeses. new ieee eee 13 108,000 4 45.00 40.00 5.00 Dimension, No. 1 S&E— 
>, 8: fooring— a | ee 63 593,000 6 24.00 17.50 6.50 
4” No. 2 and better..... 51 318,000 6 41.00 37.00 4.00 _ > ade ccaaas 150 495,000 § 23:00 17.50 5.50 
eat eee 13 149,000 6 37.00 31.00 6.00 ee ° oc etesenaae 115 312,000 8 24.50 18.50 6.00 
6” No. 2 and better..... 60 230,000 8 44.00 39.00 5.00 OA 58 95,000 7 23.50 18.50 5.00 
NO. B..-0rscsereseeee 18,000 4 40.00 35.00 5.00 Pe it | 77 182,000 8 25.50 20.00 5.50 
Ceiling, %x4”— 96-32" . 22.2000 35 93,000 8 27.00 21.50 5.50 
No. 2 and better........ 86 515,000 6 40.00 36.00 4.00 Lath— 
__ ME gRnteieeret: 14 106,000 5 33.50 29.50 4.00 ie oadianaleapuuinae 24 72,000 9 5.75 3.80 1.75 
Drop siding, 1x6”— MICWNOOK iieis.05.64:610:0058 3 30,000 3 5.00 4,25 15 
No. 2 and better ...... 136 =©1,022,000 9 53.00 39.00 14.00 PTUCE: isco ass ean waa 3 130,000 2 5.50 4.00 1.50 
ip aigneteastiohapiannteaienay: 26 ~—-:181,000 6 39.50 33.50 6.00 TE: Sveiukcuunkentes 7 170,000 3 8.00 7.00 1.00 
e e ° e ° Oo e 
California Redwood Data California Pines Sales National Analysis 
San FRANCISCO, Cautr., Dec. 16.—The Cali- San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 16.—The Cal- WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The National 
fornia Redwood Association reports for the | iformia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ | Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
week ended Dec. 9: am A 5S tf 
a ee a Association reports for the week ended Dec. 9 | following analysis of the lumber movement for 
, Percent timatca average prices received (siding, battens and lath | the week ended Dec. 9. Orders and shipments 
ae Feet pod im (estimated) | not included) as $46.15 on total sales of 6,745,- | are shown below as percentages of production: 
Production ... 15 10,742,000 100 , 24, 000. 900 , ‘ ‘ 
Shipments 12.18 87097:000 75 10,500,000 500 feet; $30.20 on California sales of 2,587,000 Week’ Ended Rigg Bord ’ 
Ong ore . <a oo naan feet, and $73.90 on export sales of 193,000 feet. ec. 9 
ecelved ... 
2g 600. Total sales by grade r : No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
On hand.... 14 66,869,000 91,608,000 ED I ae ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 
Detailed Distribution for Week California White Pine Mixed Pines Southern Pine ....... 125 102 109 97 102 
iets pow Feet Common— Feet | West Coast eae ean 141 22 a ss at 
NES .cccoes 
Northern California* ...... ee ee fe Bat Boon eevione Bw 2 ee” se ae ee 5° 155* 
Southern California* ..... 2,956,000 3,003,000 select ....... 586, O. 2.....+-..953,500 | Galitornia Redwood... 15 75 82 88 94 
SUOBUBEDY osc. oc0s0000%00% 95,000 37,000 DD MBIDEE 660-600 48,000 ING. (Bisex casas 200,500 No. Carolina Pine..... 85 91 117 102 100 
erry 1,898,000 2,958,000 No. 3 clear..... 137,500 NOs As cssaweer 395,000 | No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 17 137 110 140 127 
PSOE 0:6 6600000%500000%400 1,069,000 588,000 Inch shop ...+. 151,000 No. 5..... oes» 206,000 | Northern Pine ....... 308 309 100 3=— 98 
No, 1 shop... 102,000 %", all widths 2,000 oe, ee) ee ee ae 
a 8,097,000 8,762,000 | No’ 2 shop... 237.000 Form stock.. 25.000 377 102 101 94 101 
*North and south of line running thru San No. 3 SHOD. <<< 316,000 ee 27,500 **R rt for week ended Dec. 9 not received 
Luis*Obispo and Bakersfield. C&btr. short ... 3,500 No. 1 dimen....155,500 | in as tae inclusion in analysis. 
+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. Shop, short..... 25,000 Siding— Lin. ft *Analysis of reports for forty-eight weeks only. 
+All other States and Canada. ae 5,000 B&btr. bev....111,500 
a Sugar Pine Oe aor 60,000 
Maple Flooring Data Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. 70,500 OD bev. ...... 55,000 OQeke Minesl Statist 
i : OB CIRCE -nciasis'e 72,500 C&btr. short.. 5,000 oorin 
The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- | No. 3 clear.....134,000 Misc. ........ 10,000 = 4 — 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- | Inch shop....... 20,500 —— The following are comparative statistics pre- 
tistics for November, 1921 and 1922, based on so — steees 131,000 Feet | pared by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ As- 
the reports of the same twenty-two member 0. 2 shop...... 503,500 White pine .... 2,500 nego 
mills: No. 8 shop...... 336,000 Bo sociation for the weeks ended as shown: 
sae November, —Increase— Shop, short .... 25,000 PARC oc accoes 100,500 Comparative Weekly Statistics 
19 1921 Feet Pet. SUBINGE ..50i6:000 31,000 Fir 25.000 r 
Production .. 13, 792, 000 12,482,000 1,310,000 10.5 White Fir oo” «ecco 4 1922— Production Shipments Orders 
Shipments .. 13,998,000 12,083,000 1,915,000 15.8 Mountain Pine i SSS 5,678,000 5,794,000 5,574,000 
Orders Mons 12,223,000 15,894,000 3,671,000* 23.1* ae 3 com. we Bop 0 tteteteteseees 1350 |e 5... 4'205:000 4.618.000 5,910,000 
SND MONTH— } } — fo DEP ce eee eee ‘ : ’ , , ’ ’ , 
Unfilled No. 4 com....... 212,000 Australian 1921— 
orders .... 22,190,000 18,818,000 3,372,000 17.9 | Common, mixed 33.000  — .....eseeeeee. 153,000 | Dec. 10 ...... 3,431,000 3,462,000 2,424,000 
Stocks ...... 27,027,000 29,964,000 2,937,000* 9.8* | Misc. .......... 142,000 
: No. 1 dimen....225,500 yy mmr 7 
*Decrease. eenconiam T1at veeseeeeeees 50 PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS for the principal 
Average Value of 13x2/4 Clear No. 1 and Factory ee Lath crops on Oct. 1 were 1 percent lower than a 
F. 0. b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills Common ....... 83,000 Pieces 46 t lower than t ago 
November, November, —Increase— Dimension ..... 325,000 No. 1 pine...... 335,000 | Year ago, percent lower than two years ago, 
1922 921 jms Pet. Seder No. 2 pine...... 20,000 | and 30 percent lower than the average on that 
ee $83.07 $65. 19 $17.88 ME... - ksseneecncall 248,500 White fir ...... 20,000 | date for the last ten years. 
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The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16—For the week 
ended Dec. 9, 141 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
Production ....93,680,268 1% below normal 





Shipments ....92,430,681 10% above orders 
ORGCEG. 6.0% wes 84,052,293 10% below production 
New business— 
Water delivery— Feet Feet 

PIES 5 V0 ésivcceeecatnes 23,583,120 

EMOEG bic ckcwncsn ceneeees 8,629,173 

Total water (38 percent of total).. 32,212,293 
Uae Ry tee CORR ics herd wkcwuweeuscees 51,840,000 

GGG GUONNEEE 5.52% cit eretucweeuuees 84,052,293 

Shipments— 
Water delivery— Feet Feet 

EMINOQMENE bon wii ikcdeeneses 38,285,127 

PERDOEG. ‘csctecccecrseecens 6,475,554 

Total water 48% of total) ........ 44,760,681 
RUG, Dene (OREM cits ereethaecedwaucs 47,670,000 

PEED GUWIONON oo rececacdeseewexwaess 92,430,681 

Unfilled orders— 
DOMCStC CAIEO 66s ccecircccccsses 153,684,266 feet 
LS) Se eer eae Creer a 71,232,080 feet 
NEAL: Sp cicthha0e ste he andere tame aeons 8,078 cars 


To Discuss State Forestry Policy 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16.—Important develop- 
ments in a State forestry policy are expected 
from a eall issued this week by Hugo Winken- 


guides. In compiling Shumm’s Lumber Rates 
he has had the benefit of close association with 
H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager, and J. N. 
Teal, expert traffic counsel of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


Buys Oregon Fir Timber Land 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 16.—The Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co., of this city, has purchased 
from the Foster Timber Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., 10,000 acres of timber land in the Cascade 
mountan range in Marion and Clackamas coun- 
ties, Oregon, the timber being largely fir and 
cruising about 1,000,000,000 feet. The tim- 
ber will probably be opened up in the spring. 
One of the first moves will have to be the 
building of about thirteen miles of railroad. 
The logs will be hauled to the Willamette River 
and rafted. 


Salesmen Optimistic Over Outlook 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 19.—The annual 
meeting of the salesmen of the Exchange Saw- 
mills Sales Co. was held here last week, instead 
of at the mills as has been the custom in for- 
mer years. The meeting was scheduled for only 
Tuesday and Wednesday, but so many inter- 
esting matters came up for consideration and 
discussion that the conference was carried over 
Thursday. Twenty-four of the company sales- 





rial. Perfects absorbed the stain better than 
did ‘‘A’’, and required slightly heavier gallon- 
age, bearing out the theory that vertical grain 
stock is best for staining. 

Mr. Starks explained that the machine was 
not flawless, but that it established the prin- 
ciple. Local machinists are working on a ma- 
chine of similar type, which will be a marked 
improvement. 


Discusses Cedar Shingle Log Supply 


“VFRETT, WASH., Dee. 16.—The imevitable 
extinction of cedar, and the fact that the 
existing log supply is scarcely equal to 60 per- 
eent of the present mill capacity, has been 
strongly emphasized by H. L. Gary, president 
of the New England Manufacturing Co., of this 
city. Mr. Gary believes that there are already 
too many shingle mills. He bases his conclusion 
on figures compiled by him in a discussion of 
‘‘The Future Production of Shingles as Related 
to Log Supply,’’ at the recent shingle congress 
in Seattle. In 1920, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on statistics, he reported that the stand 
of cedar in British Columbia was 189,000,000,000 
feet; but since that time a more exhaustive 
search has placed the figure at 55,000,000,000 
feet for the lower Coast region. Mr. Gary adds: 


While the Forest Service on the subject of stand- 
ing timber depletion, issued also in 1920, and cover- 
ing the district of western Washington and Oregon, 
estimated 15,000,000,000 feet more cedar yet re- 














Officials and Salesmen of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co. in Annual Meeting and Banquet at Kansas City (Mo.) Club, Dec. 19, 1922 


werder, chairman of the State Forestry Con- 
ference. He has asked for a joint meeting of 
the resolutions and advisory committee at the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Dec. 20. At that 
time there will be submitted rough drafts of 
bills to be presented to the State legislature, 
which will meet in January, to carry out the 
recommendations of the conference held in 
this city last October. Several members of the 
legislature will be present at the joint meet- 


ing. 
@aaaaaaaeaasea 


To Issue Coast Products Rate Guide 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16.—Shumm’s Lum- 
ber Rates, the latest and most concise volume 
on the subject, has just received the substan- 
tial aproval of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. An official bulletin announces that 
on Jan. 1 the association, in codperation with 
W. A. Shumm, of the Traffic Service Co., pub- 
lisher of the book, will issue a complete freight 
rate guide on west Coast forest products. An 
arrangement has been made thru which the 
volume will be issued free of charge to asso- 
ciation members, as a part of association serv- 
ice. 

The statement is made that not only will 
the new book be as complete as it is possible 
to make such a publication, being constantly 
uptodate and accurate, but that it will appear 
in such simplified form as to be easily under- 
stood by users who may not be expert in rate 
matters. 

Mr. Shumm is widely known for his many 
vears of experience in issuing freight rate 


men attended the meetings, which were pre- 
sided over by R. B. White, general manager, 
and attended by directors and other officials of 
the company. In addition to a banquet at the 
Kansas City Club Tuesday night, there were 
theater parties each evening for the visitors. 
A group photograph of all those who attended 
the meetings was taken. 


‘‘Our men were all very optimistic about © 


the future,’’?’ Frank Watkins, sales manager, 
said in discussing the meeting. 


Conducts Shingle Staining Tests 


EVERETT, WASH., Dec. 16.—Tests of the J. 
J. Starks shingle staining process were made 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week at the 
plant of the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., in the 
presence of a number of shingle manufacturers 
and wholesalers, who attended by special invita- 
tion, the operation being conducted by means 
of a dipping machine built under the personal 
direction of Mr. Starks. 

The tests were made under the most unfavor- 
able weather conditions, since the temperature 
was below the freezing point, and the plan of 
staining the shingles ‘‘hot from the kiln’’ was 
not feasible. Nevertheless, the results ob- 
tained were so satisfactory as to be a matter 
of surprise to most of the spectators, demon- 
strating that the scheme of staining shingles 
in the bundle is practicable. 

On breaking open the bundles it was found 
that the stain had been evenly distributed to 
the weather portion of both sides of the mate- 


maining than our statistical report for that year 
showed, I am inclined to adhere to the figures we 
gave at that time, namely 34,000,000,000 feet, 
because it was our endeavor then to confine our 
estimates to cedar, which then and today, with 
present logging methods, is available. It was our 
purpose not to include any which stood on the 
rugged slopes, sometimes at very high altitudes, 
with topography such that the possibility and time 
of its removal, if at all, would be extremely ques- 
tionable. The governmental statistics include all. 
Viewing the situation in the light of the relation 
of raw material available to present consumption 
for shingles only, we might at first be quite op- 
timistic. For example, British Columbia, with an 
approximate annual output of 2,600,000,000 shin- 
gles and 55,000,000,000 feet of standing cedar, all 
to be cut into shingles, could operate her present 
mills one hundred years; or Washington and Ore- 
gon, with an approximate annual output of 6,500,- 
000,000 shingles, consuming 750,000,000 feet of 
logs, and with 34,000,000,000 feet of cedar all to 
be cut into shingles, could operate present mills 
only forty years. 


But it must be borne in mind that the log 
supply will not come evenly; that if it did come 
evenly it would care for only 60 percent of the 
present mill requirements. In a year or so the 
camps will not be able to furnish even 60 percent, 
because of exhausted areas. Entering into all 
this is the very grave element of depletion thru 
fire, insect attack, decay, rot, tornadoes and varied 
causes. We know that all these will claim a 
very large amount of virgin forests in the future. 
The highly commendable policy of reforestation can 
hardly be of benefit to you and me, as it relates 
to logs for our industries, when our Gevernment 
tells us that it takes one hundred years te grow 
a cedar tree twenty-two inches at the stump. 


We will witness in the next ten years virtually 
no supply coming from the present southern pro- 
ducing district. Mills there will produce little more 
than will be needed in their own immediate locality. 
This, together with almost total depletion else 
where thruout the country, will, if that is pos- 
sible, hurry the input of logs on the Pacific coast, 
but deplete our local supply the sooner. 
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North Carolina Piners Hear Able Presentation 
of Association’s Size Standardization Policy 


NorFo.ukK, VA., Dee. 18.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association was 
held in this city last Thursday at the Monti- 
cello Hotel, the attendance being between sev- 
enty-five and one hundred persons. President 
J. Ross McNeal presided. 

Chairman G. L. Hume, of the costs and values 
committee, stated that there had been some 
increase in the number of members contribut- 
ing to various statistical data called for by the 
secretary but the number was not large enough 
and he proposed to keep on hammering away 
at the members until at least 80 percent of the 
membership were reporting. He was followed 
by Secretary John M. Gibbs along similar 
lines. 

Frank Carnahan, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, said 
that his association and himself were ready at 
all times to be of service to the manufacturers 
in lumber problems and had already codperated 
with W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the pine 
association, in the handling of several rate cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
He bespoke the codperation of the pine associa- 
tion in the effort that will be made to have the 
commission put back into effect the reconsign- 
ment charge of $10 a car to combat the transit 
ear evil. He said statistics would be compiled 
showing detention of transit car shipments 
etc., to be presented to the commission. He 
further stated that the commission had been 
petitioned to give freer movement to lumber 
and to remove the priority order on coal, live 
stock etc. He complimented the railroads on 
the showing they had made in the handling of 
freight this fall, which he said was the largest 
volume that was ever handled. He looked for 
some improvement in the embargo situation, 
altho railroads were still very short of motive 
power. 

The following firms were unanimously elected 
to membership: Kiser Lumber Co., Jackson- 
boro, 8. C.; M. W. Kearce, Blackville, 8. C. 


Urges Conservation of Timber Supply 


Judge F. S. Spruill spoke interestingly about 
forestry in connection with his standing on the 
legislative committee of the association. He 
then proceeded in a very forceful and eloquent 
manner to outline the beauties of the forests, 
how long it takes certain species of trees to 
grow, and the depletion of the standing timber 
in the last 150 years, stating that five-sixths of 
the standing timber. had been consumed in that 
period, and that there should be some conserva- 
tion practiced. In this connection, he called 
attention to laws in effect in the States covered 
by the association, saying that if a lumberman 
leased a tract of timber for twenty years for 
the purpose of cutting the trees and after cut- 
ting for two years stopped operations, he would 
not be permitted to go in and cut again under 
the law, altho in a period of fifteen years many 
trees would have attained merchantable size. 
This means that in the first cutting only the 
best trees are taken and scant regard is paid 
to undergrowth, small trees etc., said Judge 
Spruill. If lumbermen could go back again 
five or ten years after the first cutting they 
would be apt to be more careful in their 
first operations and thus conserve the timber 
supply of the country. He urged that the as- 
sociation take concerted action at the next ses- 
sions of the legislatures of the various States 
to have the present laws amended to permit 
lumbermen to go in and cut timber off leased 
land at any time during the 20-year period of 
the lease. 


Simplification of Grades and Standards 


Judge Spruill then introduced William <A. 
Durgin, chief of the division of simplified prac- 
tice of the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Durgin talked for over an 
hour, illustrating his remarks by slides. He 
stated at the outset that the policy of the De- 
partment of Commerce in the matter of stand- 
ardization, or rather simplification, as he pre- 


ferred to call it, of grades and standards was 
to codperate to the fullest extent possible and 
not try to tell lumbermen how they ought to run 
their business, with the end in view of eliminat- 
ing waste, conserving the timber resources, and 
giving more profit to manufacturer, distributer 
and users of lumber. He said his interest in 
this connection was to discover the best thought 
and practice that had yet been developed in the 
lumber industry and to help the lumbermen in 
making that thought and practice effective for 
the benefit of all interested. Mr. Durgin ex- 
plained at length the benefits that had accrued 
in other industries by simplified standards, em- 
phasizing the waste that had been eliminated 
and the useless carrying of large stocks of vari- 
ous standards. He urged the manufacturers to 
make some start toward the simplification of 
manufacture and grading just as a basis for 
argument with other associations. He said he 
did not expect any positive results right away, 
but did hope for something definite next year. 


Explains Association’s Stand as to Sizes 


President McNeal called on Chas. Hill, of 
New York City, to explain fully the position of 
the North Carolina pine manufacturers as to 
standardization. Mr. Hill spoke as follows: 


I want to express the gratitude, which I think 
all of you feel, to the Department of Commerce, 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Durgin, for having Mr. Durgin 
with us today to show us the full object of this 
standardization movement. We can see in it evi- 
dence of broad vision and a very practical mind, 
and I am sure we can see in it the possibility of 
great good to the lumber industry, and to the 
North Carolina pine industry in particular. I 
want to assure Mr. Durgin that we want to co- 
operate to the very fullest extent possible; that is 
our spirit and our aim, 


Resolutely Opposes Change from Full Sizes 


I have said to friend Durgin here, in New York, 
that we were all in a very accommodating and 
cobjperating frame of mind, and would do every- 
thing possible along that line until it came to a 
matter of fundamentals which we could not com- 
promise on. I should not have had the least bit 
of hope of changing the point of view of the manu- 
facturers alone. If this had been a conference of 
twelve groups of manufacturers, I would have 
said, “Gentlemen, excuse me, I am going on my 
way, and I will agree to anything you say.” But 
this is a conference of manufacturers of lumber, 
wholesalers of lumber, retailers of lumber, box 
manufacturers, car builders, architects, engineers, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Department 
of Agriculture. Now, you see how the relation- 
ship is changed from what it would be if there had 
been twelve manufacturers., There are different 
interests involved. Any man who will not defend 
his self interest is not much of a man; he ought 
to do that, but he ought not to do it in a selfish 
manner. The different interests there are pretty 
well balanced, and I felt that one interest could 
not prevail, as it could in other instances, and 
that there was an opportunity to correct an evil 
that was growing, one that we had no possibility 
of correcting in any other manner. So I went into 
that conference with a great deal of that mulish 
nature, and any suggestion that meant a decrease 
in the full size standard, I opposed. Now get this 
distinction. It was not so much opposition to 
standard dimensions, or sizes, as to the thing 
back of that (which is not always clear), the 
measurement. There was no use discussing it 
there with those gentlemen. They were not going 
to discuss measurements; that was foreign. They 
were going to discuss sizes. 

Now I have had a good deal of occasion to 
regret that I was not an insurance agent—hbe- 
cause some of the difficulties that arise in the 
lumber: business are not inherent in the insurance 
business! For instance, you can make a standard- 
ized policy of life insurance. You can sell it in 
California at the same rate as in New York, or in 
Montreal, or in Miami. We can’t do that in lum- 
ber. The distinction is that there is no freight 
rate on the life insurance policy ; there is a freight 
rate that affects lumber. 


Competition and Freights Determining Factors 


Lumber is big and bulky, and heavy, and low in 
price, and it is competitive when you come to sell. 
There is nothing more competitive than lumber 
that I can think of, unless it is agricultural prod- 
uce, and every fraction of a dollar per thousand 


feet that can be saved needs to be saved in lumber. 
So the competitive feature and the freight rate are 
the things that enter into this situation that are 
not expressed upon the surface. We would have 
come very, very quickly to an agreement if we had 
all been paying the same freight rate. Now, the 
thing that I really have been contending for is not 
altruistic. I think we are just as altruistic as any- 
body else, and no more. I think we have self inter- 
est at stake as much as anyone else, and no more. 
I am fighting for the self interest of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association members, and I think we are 
particularly fortunate in making this fight, and that 
the best interpretation of high-standard ethics is on 
our side. For that reason I am willing to go into 
a pretty strong argument about it that way. 


Can Not Compete in Foreign Territories 


We have certain natural advantages. It is right 
to say that the other sections have certain natural 
advantages. We have in certain respects common 
markets; in certain respects we do not. We can 
ship as far west as Ohio. The Pacific coast can 
ship east as far as the Atlantic ocean in this coun- 
try. We are limited in those two matters, as you 
see. The Pacific coast has its own advantages. 
The lumber business on the Pacific coast originated 
in the export trade. There were no railroads there 
thirty or forty years ago. There was small use 
for lumber on the Pacific coast up to that time. 
The Pacific coast manufacturers, having all the 
ocean, naturally shipped their lumber that way, 
and so they have a very broad-trade in foreign 
countries. The North Carolina pine manufactur- 
ers never did have a large foreign trade, and what 
they did have has dwindled. They never will 
have, in my judgment. You can start a big ship 
on the Pacific coast for Europe and you can load 
her with 1,000,000 feet to 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The cost of loading is a big factor. When it comes 
thru the Panama Canal, it can get to Europe as 
cheap as it can to New York; there is not much 
difference. We have no large mills on the Atlantic 
coast that can load 2,000,000 feet ; we seldom load 
ships with even 1,000,000 feet. When we load a 
ship with 500,000 feet we are not in position to 
compete with a ship right off our shore with 
2,000,000 or 5,000,000 feet that is already half 
way on its journey. We are not there at all. 


Must Fight to Hold Natural Markets 


We have a most excellent local market, and I 
mean by that the market from central Ohio to the 
Atlantic coast. That is all the market we have. 
That is enough for us if it is handled right. We 
are bound to go up against the competition that 
will come from the Pacific coast or the Gulf-or 
anywhere else, a pretty stiff fight, because if they 
crowd us off the Atlantic coast we are in the ocean 
and we can’t swim, and we just have to fight 
there. We haven’t the least objection in the world 
to other manufacturers of lumber coming into our 
field on a proper basis and in accordance with their 
natural advantages; not the least in the world. 
It would be useless to do it if we wanted to; they 
would come just the same. We never controlled 
the market. 


Competition Breaks Long Standing Connections 


We have been serving these people for thirty, 
forty or fifty years. I got my first experience in 
white pine in North Tonawanda, just outside of 
Buffalo. We shipped timber to the New York State 
retail trade for twenty-five years and we thought 
we had a pretty good trade. We made a change 
in our corporation. We didn’t have a salesman 
in that territory for maybe six or eight months. 
I went myself and’ sold two or three cars. But 
after a year we put a salesman in that territory 
and he traveled thirty days and sold one car. We 
didn’t hold the trade very strong after twenty 
years’ service. 


Welcome Competition on an Even Basis 


We find that under such conditions as there 
exist today, when it is hard to get lumber, our 
customers who have been depending on us for 
these many years and can’t get lumber now, want 
to know what kind of people we are. But the 
minute the Pacific coast people come in there and 
offer them lumber for 50 cents a thousand cheaper, 
that dependence vanishes. So Coast producers are 
going to cut into our trade. They are welcome, 
because we can’t stop them. We want them to 
come in, tho, on the same basis that we are in. 
We don’t want them to hit below the belt. That 
is not fair and it is not ethical, and I don’t want 
them to do it. 


Longer Hauls Brought Decline in Sizes 


This has been the history of the lumber business 
in regard to dimensions: We started the lumber 
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business up and down this coast and we al- 
ways gave full sizes. Canadian millmen were even 
a little more generous. They made boards of 
white pine that would dress two sides to %-inch. 
I don’t know when the time ever was that it would 
dress l-inch. That goes back to prehistoric times. 
As lumber manufacturers went further and further 
from the consuming markets to the forests, there 
was a progressive decline in thickness. Why? 
They had the timber, they had the saws, they had 
the labor, but they did not have freight rates, as 
we did. That is the point to keep in mind. The 
reason they cut the sizes was to save them freight. 
Now, conservation does not enter into this thing 
very much, it is competition, that is why they did 
it. But as our forests were denuded and cut out 
these others came and the balance of power came 
their way. The retail dealer preferred full sizes 
but, in time of heavy demand being under the 
necessity of having something to sell, he had to 
take what was offered. So the dressed size of a 
board has progressively decreased from %- to 43- 
to }#- to 43- to %-inch, and some mills are making 
34-inch. And all that time the measurement has 
been as if it were 1-inch. 


Size Skimping Is Not an Improvement 


Now I contend that any man with vision and 
understanding of the situation could see that that 
thing would have to stop some day, and that the 
only hope lay in standardization—not thru the 
manufacturers, because they voted me down twelve 
to one right straight thru. Don’t you think it is 
ever going to be anything else; twelve to one is 
the ratio and it is more convincing than sixteen 
to one. I told these men at the standardization 
conference in the committee, “Gentlemen, we have 
brought here twelve different grading rules.” 1 
told them, first, that I didn’t think much of the 
scheme of getting the Department of Commerce 
into it, because I thought there would be a revision 
of the business of the industry. That was all 
right, for I see, thru the explanation that Mr. 
Durgin has made here, that it is a real, construc- 
tive, progressive program and that we should get 
in line with it. Then I told the size committee 
conference, “You go to Mr. Hoover and say, Here 
is one book and here are twelve books. That 
represents the progress of the industry for thirty 
years; that is the best we can do; we will go right 
along for another thirty years, improving all the 
time. Dismiss us and let us go home.” 


Government Will Ask Measure Based on Size 


If you don’t do that, what is Mr. Hoover going 
to say to us when the last question comes? Mr. 
Hoover is going to say that he represents the 
United States Government and the United States 
Government is going to say it takes 4/4, 8/8, 
12/12, 16/16 to make an inch, and that 15/16 does 
not make an inch; that it takes twelve inches to 
make a foot, and eleven inches does not make a foot. 
He is going to tell you one of two things: Either 
you make your lumber full to board measurement, 
or make it thin if you want to, but measure it in 
proportion to board measurement. Then the in- 
terest will die right out, don’t you see? So I said, 
“You might as well get right down and toe the 
chalk mark right now because that is where you 
have got to stand. The United States Government 
can not say you can measure %-inch dressed boards 
the same as you measure }%-inch dressed boards. 
It is not going to; it is foolishness to expect it 
to say so.” 


Price Competition Lowered Lumber Standards 


I told them, furthermore, that their position was 
just the same as that of the disreputable whole- 
salers whom they are attacking by saying they 
mixed grades or raised tallies. (By the way, the 
wholesalers are not the only people who can mix 
grades or raise tallies; the manufacturer has the 
same opportunity if he wants to.) The objection 
to the wholesalers doing this was because while 
both wholesaler and manufacturer were competing 
for the same business, the mills gave a thousand 
feet for a thousand feet, but the wholesalers gave 
only nine hundred feet for a thousand, made a 
lower price and beat the manufacturer. For in- 
stance, if both were bidding on No. 1 grade, and 
a wholesaler mixed his grades and put in 25 per- 
cent of No. 2, he could beat the manufacturer who 
gave all No. 1. It is competition, absolutely. Con- 
servation has nothing to do with it. 


Full Sizes Conserve in Structural Work 


Now, I would like to get as many pieces out of 
my logs as anybody else, and I can do it. And I 
can understand that if I make a board %-inch 
thick, instead of 1 inch thick, I can get more 
boards out of a log, that the log will last longer, 
and that the forests will last longer. Don’t let 
us stop right there; this conservation goes along 
the whole line. Suppose you are an engineer figur- 
ing on joists 2x10-inch and you get 1%x10-inch. 
Well, it naturally takes more 1%-inch than it does 
2-inch to carry the weight, and the ultimate con- 
sumer has to pay for more pieces, altho the manu- 
facturer is getting paid for thin pieces. Who has 


gained? It takes more labor and it takes more 


nails to put down more pieces; it puts up the cost 
of buildings; that puts up the jnsurance; it puts 
up everything; there is absolutely no conservation 
in it. Of course it is foolishness to make a piece 
2 inches thick when you need only 1% inches, but 
it is unethical to make a piece 1%-inch and sell 
it as 2-inch. 

Natural Advantages Maintained by Full Sizes 


Mr. Durgin has told us that when the industry 
comes to, say, 80 percent agreement on this thing, 
the Department of Commerce is going to put out 
this book here and Say, 
That is it. No, it will 
not do that; 80 percent 
can’t do it. If three of 
us fellows are walking 
down the street and two 
agree to rob a_ house 
against the other, that 
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does not make it right; 
because the majority 
agrees to it. You can’t 
do it. They have all got 
to agree. It is not going 
to be an 80 percent agree- 
ment; if it is, they are 
not going to agree at 
all. I never will agree 
to make a #$-inch 
board, because my freight 
rate is in there. To illustrate: In every y-inch 
you take off lumber in dressing you take off 200 
pounds a thousand, theoretically. From down 
here that means a saving to us of 60 cents. From 
the Southwest, it means about $1 or $1.10 saved on 
that 200 pounds. From the Pacifie coast to New 
York City, it means $1.80. It means, if I am sell- 
ing a car of roofers in New York today for $30, 
that if I cut the size y,-inch, a car of the smaller 
roofers will net me the same amount as would one 
of the full size roofers sold at $30, at the mill, if 
I sell it for $29.40; such a car will net the South- 
western man the same if he sells it for $28.90, and 
it will net the Pacific coast mill the same if it 
sells it for $28.20. I am not going to give these 
competitors that advantage, because I am entitled 
to it. It is my natural advantage and I am going 
to fight for it. That is, I am going to fight for the 
natural advantages against the specious arguments 
which give a man an unnatural advantage over me. 
We have got to come to that agreement. 


Why Standard Sizes and Not Standard Measure? 


I do not think the Department of Commerce can 
hold to the position of agreeing to back measure 
standardization. It could on insurance policies. I 
do not think it can do that unless the agreement 
is right. And it is perfectly possible to find out 
whether it is right. Then the Department of 
Commerce, bureau of standards, Congress, or some- 
body, will see that and is going to put force into it. 
There has to be some force right there. Now if 
engineers come to the conclusion that 43-inch is 
thick enough for a dressed board, that is all right, 
provided you will see that the measurement of that 
board is yy-inch less than it would be if the 
stand were }j-inch. That is why I say the other 
fellows will never agree to that. That will make a 
new calculation on every invoice we send out. 
Then if you correct that with the manufacturers, 
you have not got to the end of it. Are you going 
to make the retailer, when he sells a thousand feet, 
deduct 32 feet of that board measure? You will 
have a big market for adding machines. 


“Our Lumber” Needs Larger Dressing Allowance 


These men who stand for.the thinner boards 
will have no interest in the matter when you say 
that to them. They will say: 


Thirteen-sixteenths-inch is all right, because 
that is the fullest size you can make out of a 
board that is 1 inch thick when it is dry in 
this kind of pine, and in the Pacific coast 
wood and in the Gulf wood. When you come 
to white pine you can get %-inch. That is air 
dried. Our lumber has to be kiln dried, or it 
will all stain. When you put it in a dry kiln 
you have an unevenness of texture that warps 
it and twists it, and you have to have }#,-inch 
to dress it smooth. You don’t have to do that 
with white pine. 


Here is a peculiar situation: The manufactur- 
ers of fir, having exactly the same freight rate to 
the eastern market, demand the second size; and 
the California fellows give the full size, with the 
same rate. 

Here is another situation: The manufacturers 














of fir and Gulf stuff, when shipping their lumber 
abroad, make it full size. Why? Because the 
rest of the world demands it and it has been that 
way from the beginning, and we are not going to 
change the rest of the world. One man told me 
the other day, however, that he proposed to make 
his lumber less than full size and force buyers to 
take it. He has some job! 


Scant Material Makes Dissatisfied Customers 


I know this thing from experience, and I know 
this is a passing phase. I went to a meeting of 
one of the big associations a while ago, after the 
panic of 1907. ‘There was lamenting and repent- 
ing and gnashing of teeth because, when the de 
mand for lumber was excessive, people had to take 
what lumber they could get, and houses built with 
it fell to pieces, and lumber rotted in the big 
factories. Then manufacturers said, “We are very 
repentant. What shall we do? We will get some 
engineers to figure out sizes, we will get out a rule 
of ring inspection, and we will get out advertise- 
ments to prove that now we are honest people.” 
When houses are built of scant sizes, or are so 
poorly constructed that they are a disgrace, and we 
can’t sell our lumber, we will call on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and advertise that we are honest 
people and are going to do everything all right, 
and will come right back to full sizes. And that 
is why I say I know it is a passing phase, because 
producers can not get away with it. 


Charge for Saving Lumber from the Furnace 

Another thing against the conservation theory. 
I know the southwestern fellows take the boards 
out of their log the same size as we do. If the 
buyer will pay them for a board that is dressed 
to }3-inch $1 more a thousand than for one that 
is dressed to %-inch, they will give it to him. 
Where is the conservation? They have just wasted 
that; they have put that in shavings and burned 
it up. There is not any conservation interest at 
all. 

Firm for Measurement According to Size 

There are just two phases to the question: Com- 
petition, and sizes measured full to meet competi- 
tion. When this is fully understood (and we pro- 
pose that it will be fully understood), we will come 
to an agreement with all the rest of the manu- 
facturers. It is just a matter of nomenclature; a 
rose is just as sweet to us by any other name, if 
it is a rose. When it comes to a matter of quality, 
we will make that just as strong as anybody; we 
will put affidavits in there if the others want us 
to. When we come to the description of the grades, 
we will describe them; I don’t know how one 
could describe them any more than some have 
them—there are red knot, and round knot, and 
black knot (black knot has always been rotten 
until now, but it is not now). We will go the- 
limit with the others on that matter, and give just 
as many descriptions as are wanted. And we will 
provide for inspection so that it will be honest. 

We will go one step further and provide for 
measurement. When the other fellows want to 
make %-inch board measure in proper relationship 
to a 1-inch board, and there is no saving either 
in lumber or freight, they will be good Christian 
gentlemen and put it all into }}-inch. 


W. W. Schupner, of New York City, secretary 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, stated that his association was co- 
operating in every way possible in the standard- 
ization movement and hoped some good would 
result. He gave a review of business conditions 
as he found them, and his report was very 
optimistic. He said the demand for lumber 
at this time was exceptional and the prospects 
for the new year were very bright. He ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the members to 
attend the meeting of his association to be held 
in Pittsburgh in March. 

W. Beckley, representing the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, read a copy of 
the resolutions adopted by retail dealers in 
New York recently on the standardization mat- 
ter. 

.G. L. Hume called attention to the fact that 
the association had two representatives at the 
conference held in Chicago last week on lum- 
ber standardization, and the following reso- 
lution expressing the opinion of the meeting 
was wired them: ‘‘ Boards when dried in the 
rough shall be one inch thick and there shall be 
allowed for dressing sufficient to clean the 
boards and no more.’’ 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p. m. to 
partake of lunch served in the large private 
dining room of the Monticello. There were 
many invited guests present at the meeting and 
luncheon and all present were loud in their 
praise of the session and believe much good 
would result. 
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Association 


[Report Delayed in Transmission] 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 9.—With the close of 
the sixth annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress, 
which yesterday ended sessions lasting thruout 
two days, a great deal of work of a construc- 
tive nature has been recorded for the man- 
ufacturers. [A report of the first day’s session 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Dec. 16, pages 56-57.—EpiTor.| There is a 
strong tide toward the improvement of grades, 
with the 100 percent vertical grain product 
as the goal toward which the industry in gen- 
eral is headed; the movement for stained 
shingles has gained a decided impetus, with the 
prospect that before the end of another year 
the business in that direction will take on 
much larger proportions; the shingle men are 
bracing themselves and preparing to make ag- 
gressive warfare in answer to the tactics of 
the prepared roofing interests, having been 
heartened by the overwhelming vote on Cal- 
ifornia amendment No. 5. 

The congress, with a fine sense of courtesy 
toward shingle manufacturers from British 
Columbia, declined to consider the subject of 
log tariff or shingle tariff, each of which topics 
at previous congresses had been a subject of 
acrimonious debate. 

The talent on the program was exceptional, 
from whatever angle it may be regarded. There 
was a wealth of scientific research, surpassing 
the usual discussions of that nature; the speak- 
ers enlivened their talks by drawing on an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of narrative 
and story, and good nature abounded during 
the proceedings. A strong drawing feature 
was the presence of Maj. Peter B. Kyne, of 
Los Angeles, the creator of ‘‘Cappy Ricks’’ 
stories, and also the presence of A. J. Russell, 
of San Francisco, who has been written into 
fiction as J. Augustus Redell. Each of the 
guests contributed in measurable degree to the 
success of the congress. 

The shingle manufacturers listened to an 
address of which the keynote was ‘‘honest 
labor’’ and the sound policy of putting heart 
and soul into work in order to standardize the 
product on the highest attainable level as a 
prerequisite of standardizing the price. The 
speech was impromptu, having been made by 
Hugh Ferguson, of Anacortes, on brief notice 
that he was called on to substitute for a number 
on the program. There were moments when 
this portrayal was intensely dramatic. The 
orator employed homely Anglo-Saxon, with here 
and there a powereful allusion to Scripture, 
and he stirred his auditors as probably a shingle 
congress had never been stirred before. It 
was the most notable individual effort of the 
week, 

The sessions of the congress were held in the 
New Washington Hotel. There was the usual 
filers’ conference, a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo, 


Red Cedar Shingle Congress Stands 


and the annual meeting of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
of the Rite-Grade Shingle Association. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Presiding over the second day’s session was 
J. A. Edgecumbe, of the Edgecumbe-Newham 
Co., Vancouver, B. C. He emphasized the most 
important business of the congress by stating 
that ‘‘we must get our factions together, and 
fight the common enemy—prepared roofing’’; 
and he expressed the hope that the shingle men 
would make it 100 percent. Turning to the 
morning’s program, the chairman observed that 
stained shingles had come more and more to 
the front during the year, and were entitled 
to consideration. Thereupon he introduced the 
first speaker as one whom everybody in the 
shingle business knew—J. S. Williams, of the 
Williams Stained Shingle Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


Should Red Cedar Shingles Be Stained? 


Mr. Williams referred to color appeal in open- 
ing his discussion of the topic, ‘‘Should Red 
Cedar Shingles Be Stained?’’ saying: 


There really isn’t any question about this sub- 
ject; in fact it should read, “Red Cedar Shingles 
Should Be Stained.’”’ The appeal to color, which 
is the largest talking point of the asphalt shingle 
product, is inescapable to all who are blessed with 
eyesight. 

Are stains necessary to the durability of cedar? 
Inherently, no; but in actual practice they do 
make for increased life of the shingle. Stains are 
also effective in preventing the softening of the 
exposed area of a shingle, and are thus again a 
factor in extending their life. All of the fore- 
going are entirely aside from the antiseptic value 
of the creosote, which is present in all good stains. 
We all know that creosote is a powerful repellent 
to fungi and insect attack, and consequently the 
opportunity for deterioration is forestalled. Thus 
we can say with assurance that shingle stains do 
promote long life, even with our naturally long- 
lived cedar. 

I have already stated that good shingle stains 
prevent warping and cupping of shingles. There- 
fore, good shingle stains do away with the principal 
contributory cause of shingle fires—for shingles 
that always lie snug and tight to the roof afford no 
opportunity for chaff and dirt to collect under the 
shingle and chance sparks themselves find no 
lodging place. In this manner shingle stains do 
reduce the fire hazard of shingles to an appreciable 
extent, especially of thin grain shingles. This 
really is a very important point. 


The Most Efficient Method of Staining 


Now the next point—what is the best and‘most 
efficient manner of staining shingles? ‘There are 
three methods in common practice: First, stain- 
ing with brush after the shingles have been laid; 
second, dipping on the job just before laying, and, 
third, staining commercially in plants built espe- 
cially for this purpose. 

Each method has merit, and the first two meth- 
ods some demerits. Brush staining produces color 
effect comparable to the other two methods, but 
their preservative effect is appreciably less. This 
method does not prevent accumulation of moisture 
just under the top lap, which invariably is the 
first point where decay occurs. Thus to a con- 
siderable extent, the preservative value of the stain 
is minimized. Brush staining also has the disad- 
vantage of not always being able to stain the 
under shingle at the joints, which detracts from the 
appearance on close inspection. 

Dip staining on the job produces a shingle com- 
parable in merit to the commercial ready stained 
shingle, but is a very messy job, unpleasant to all 
workmen who must handle the shingles. And fre- 
quently workmen demand additional pay for 
handling and laying hand-dipped shingles. There 
is also considerable wastage of stain, and a strong 
— of disfiguring woodwork with the free 
stain. 

The commercially stained shingle, where the 
entire shingle or all but the very tip is completely 
treated with stain, is quite the most efficient method 
of staining. The work is done by experts. More 
uniform staining is accomplished. And staining 
is done without appreciable waste of stain. 

As to the precise method used by the commercial 
shingle staining companies, this varies somewhat, 
some companies staining each individual shingle 
separately with a belt and brush arrangement, 
others staining in the bundle, by the aid of cen- 
trifugal pressure. It would seem entirely out of 
place to attempt to discuss the respective merit of 
the commercial methods in detail. They are all 
good, and it is entirely a matter of individual 
choice by the company doing the work. 

The commercially stained shingle eliminates an- 
other operation in the building of a house (that 
of staining or painting). The job is quicker done, 
and the entire shingle is protected by the stain 
against decay, insect attack, warping, cupping, 
checking and seasoning splits. 

Now as to what difference there is in various 
brands of shingle stains? The public generally 
does not know, nor appreciate that there is a vast 


difference in the quality of shingle stains on the 
market today. 

Some brands are very good, some good, many 
just fair, and an even greater number that are 
next to worthless. And there is almost as much 
variation in the price as in the quality. ; 

Good shingle stains have a base of linseed oil 
and refined creosote. They have extremely slowly 
fading pigments of ~ highest quality, which has 
been ground to a talcum fineness. They are then 
very thoroly mixed. Such stains are a real adorn- 
ment to any shingled area. They are long lived 
and they really preserve the shingles that they 
stain. 

While time will fade them, yet their colors mellow 
with age and they remain a thing of beauty. This 
is the class of stain that forms a real partner to 
us in regaining the market for our shingles. 

Now as to the life of a shingle stain—good stains 
have a life fully equal to the best lead paints. 
Frequently their life is longer. A life of five years 
is common for the best makes. Records exist of 
stained shingles that still looked well after ten 
years of service, tho this is exceptional. 


Good Stains Give Biggest Money’s Worth 


Now what about cost? Even the very best shin- 
gle stains are considerably less in price than a good 
lead paint. The covering capacity of a gallon of 
stain is considerably more than that of a_ paint. 
It can be put on with less labor. In fact shingles 
can be entirely stained, affording 100 percent pro- 
tection to all sides of the shingle, for about the 
same price that it would cost to put on two coats 
of a good paint. 

Thus the initial cost is approximately the same, 
but in upkeep cost, the stained shingle is far less, 
even if one figures an additional cost of stain just 
as often as an additional coat of paint. On a 
house of 3,500 square feet area, I estimated that 
the saving over a period of forty years would be 
nearly $2,000, assuming that the saving as effected, 
were placed out at interest. 

Staining, we all know, provides color without 
hiding the natural beauty of the grain of the 
shingles. 

But granting that we are all in favor of the 
quality shingle stains, we must not forget that it 
is the coLor appeal of the stained shingle that is 
the greatest factor in their sale. 


Following Mr. Williams, and presenting the 
subject from a different angle, was F. A. Hof- 
heins, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., president 
Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co. and Transfer 





A. J. RUSSELL, 
San Francisco ; 
Who Urged Shingle Men 
to Raise Funds 


DONALD H. CLARK, 
Seattle, Wash.; 
Secretary of Rite-Grade 
Shingle Association 


Stained Shingle Co., with plants at North 
Tonawanda and Minnesota Transfer. Mr. Haf- 
heins said: 

A 100 percent vertical grain shingle is the only 
shingle which should be stained where durability 
of color is required. The hard summerwood of a 
flat sawn shingle will shed the color in one-third 
the time a soft springwood one will shed its color. 
In fact, the summerwood in a hard piece of cedar 
will not retain the full strength of the shade at 
all. In the vertical grain product there are very 
fine lines of summerwood and a soft, velvety effect 
is the result after treatment. When the home 
owner or prospective home owner buys a stained 
shingle, what does he want? ‘The lowest-cost-per- 
year roofing or side wall covering, plus artistic 
beauty with lowest-cost-per-year color upkeep. 
The first thing he thinks of when he attempts to 
get a wood that will last is creosote. 


For Standard Color Bundle-Dipped Square 


Representing bundle-dipping as contrasted 
with hand-dipping, the thousand pack as 
against the square, and standardized colors in- 
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for High Quality, Well Merchandised 


stead of a great variety of shades, J. J. Starks, 
of the Starks Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, 
made an able and interesting presentation of 
the subject of stained shingles from his stand- 
point. As a manufacturer of stains, he said 
it had always been the pride and delight of his 
firm to put out the best article on the market. 
For ten years, he said, it had been guaranteeing 
its stains. He went into the properties of high 
grade coal tar properly refined, and referred to 


the principle of capillarity. Mr. Starks con- 
tinued: 


We have tried our machine out, we know what 

it will do, and I am here to show you. I am 
satisfied that we can take the shingles hot from the 
dry kiln, stain them in the bundle, and make them 
ready to be shipped direct from the mill; and I 
know that in our country the trade will be happy 
over the prospect of receiving them in that man- 
ner. Getting to the colors, we provide for most 
part four standard shades, There are two green, 
a light and a dark ; there is tile red, and bungalow 
brown, and we have found that for most purposes 
these colors have been satisfactory in the highest 
degree. 
_ You should finish your product in the best way; 
in fact, should dress it up, so as give it the finest 
effect. Our staining machine is a simple affair. 
There is no secret about it. We have a container 
for the fluid ; we immerse the shingles two bundles 
at a time, and leave them immersed for twenty 
seconds, which is ample time. Then we take out 
the bundles and spin them for another twenty 
seconds, this part of the process being for the 
purpose of throwing off excess stain thru centrif- 
ugal force. 


Jack Dionne, of Texas and California, spoke 


on ‘‘Pip and Pep,’’ illustrating his points by 
numerous anecdotes. 


Must Use Merchandising Methods 
F. H. Lamar, secretary-manager Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association of British Colum- 
bia, reviewed the work of that organization. 
‘“For many years,’’ he said, ‘‘we have been 
spending millions of dollars making our prod- 
uct, only to see it kicked out of the back door. 

















E. E. CASE, PETER B. KYNE, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Who Joined in Fight 
for Wood Shingles 


Raymond, Wash. ; 


Reélected President of 
Shingle Branch 


The time has come when we must get out and 
merchandise our product.’’ The year, he said, 
had been remarkable in British Columbia from 
the fact that there had not been much fluctua- 
tion in price, since the levels up to a short time 
ago had presented almost a level line. ‘‘We 
intend to feature British Columbia vertical 
grain shingles,’’ he said. ‘‘All of us ought to 
unite on an idea of that kind. You have the 
organization to put it across. But until we do, 
the story is written on the wall over there in 
the big card that shows ‘‘The Eclipse of the 
Shingle Industry.’’ 

Before adjourning for lunch, Chairman Edge- 
cumbe reminded the shingle men that the Brit- 
ish Columbia manufacturers had adopted a 
program featuring British Columbia, shingles. 
‘‘We want you to increase your output of 
vertical grain, which is the only shingle for 
staining purposes. We hope that in Washington 





and Oregon, as well as British Columbia, this 
feature will not be overlooked, and that we will 
all get together in this important particular.’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Donald H. Clark, seeretary-manager of the 
Rite-Grade Shingle Association, outlined the 
work in hand during the year, bringing out 
the points of inspection, advertising and dealers 
helps. He cited as an actual case in improve- 
ment of output the fact that one mill in the 
organization had started the year at 79 percent 
and had advanced until its output in December 
was graded at 92.7 percent. Three years previ- 
ously, he said, a score of 87 percent was about 
as high as the member mills had gone. 

Harry Ferguson, president of the Anacortes 
Mutual Mill Co., successor of the Burke Shingle 
Co., discussed ‘‘Codperative Mills.’’ Repre- 
senting 800 manufacturers of shingles, he de- 
clared the impelling motive in the organization 
was to bring forth ‘‘the best that manhood 
trained to service can give.’’ He insisted that 
there could not be a stabilized price until there 
was a stabilized product at the mill. He de- 
plored the action of manufacturers who in- 
sisted on making a poor shingle, altho they had 
attended shingle congresses and had listened tc 
words of wisdom and understanding from the 
men who had studied the problem and knew 
that the defective, low grade article was a 
menace not only to the man who made it but 
to the entire industry. There was a mystery 
man in logging; and the speaker felt that he 
could welcome a mystery man in the shingle 
industry, if thru such a source the situation 
would be changed so that shingle manufacturers 
would not always be working on the ragged 
edge of bankruptcy. 


Plant Efficiency and Market Information 

‘¢Plant Efficiency and Market Information,’’ 
was a topic discussed by Arthur Bevan, as- 
sistant secretary of the shingle branch, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Bevan 
referred to the efforts to raise the product to 
grade, whether among members or nonmembers, 
and asked the shingle men to take advantage of 
the service afforded by the organization. 

Tom Shields, of the Simonds Manufacturing 
Co., Seattle, spoke on ‘‘Cold Steel’’—that is, 
he was asked to give his views on that subject. 
He reminded everybody that he dated back to 
the time when ‘‘there was not a bathtub north 
of Seattle,’’ and told two typical stories of 
bygone days, literally throwing his audience 


_ into convulsions. 


Urges United Effort by Industry 


Dale Craft, of the Royal Shingle Co., Whites, 
Wash., read a paper entitled ‘‘A United In- 
dustry.’’ It was little short of a crime, he said, 
that the congress, with the objects it sought to 
attain, did not have the support of every 
machine in the industry. Out of a total of 
1,150 machines, only 650 were represented in 
the shingle branch and a less number in the 
Rite-Grade organization. Given adequate sup- 
port, he believed the industry could soon be 
restored to its rightful position. He favored 
an assessment of 5 cents a thousand for that 
purpose. ‘‘The time has come,’’ he said, 
‘when this great industry must leave the 
trenches, and go over into the enemy’s 
country.’’ 

‘‘Raise Some Money, Or Quit’’ 

With the introduction of A. J. Russell, of 
the Santa Fe Lumber Co., San Francisco, was 
staged the peak event of the congress. Mr. 
Russell, famed as the original of J. Augustus 
Redell in the ‘‘Cappy Ricks’’ stories, was 
scheduled to tell ‘‘ What Happened to Amend- 
ment No. 5 in California.’’ He did it, did it 
well—and much more, for after having sketched 
the progress and final result of a most re- 
markable campaign, he tore into the shingle 
industry, and told the manufacturers collective- 
ly what he thought of them. It wasn’t com- 
plimentary. He said in part: 

The retail lumber dealers of California and the 








R. S. WHITING, SsHATTLE, WASH. ; 


Reélected Secretary of Shingle Branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association 


country press of that State won your fight for you. 
They did it while you were fighting the tariff 
on shingles. But of what importance or interest 
is a tariff on shingles when a a of your own 
country is trying to outlaw you? We have heard 
from this rostrum a paper to the effect that about 
one-sixth of the standing cedar is dead timber; 
and when that statement was placed before you I 
found myself wondering if the scholarly expert who 
made it had ever cruised the so called brains of 
the shingle manufacturers. In California the re 
tailers can sell a roll of roofing and make 40 
cents on it; they can sell an equivalent in red 
cedar shingles and make 25 cents—and yet they 
get out and fight for you. Why? I don’t know. 
If you fellows don’t want to unbuckle, for heaven’s 
sake let the rest of the cedar die. Raise. some 
money, or quit making shingles. I am extremely 
grateful for the courtesies you have shown me. It 
is all very sweet of you; but may I not insist that 
you save your money and begin to save yourselves. 
Quit entertaining us; entertain yourselves by get- 
ting together a fund and doing something with it. 


Publicity and Propaganda 


‘‘Now what are you going to do,’’ asked 
R. 8S. Whiting, secretary of the shingle branch, 
who took the stage after Mr. Russell, and dis- 
eussed ‘‘Publicity and Propaganda.’’ He re- 
viewed conditions in Indiana and other States 
where hostile legislation is threatened. He laid 
stress on the fact that the 2 cent plan had 
brought in signatures representing not more 
than three hundred machines, notwithstanding 
they had figured on five hundred machines as a 
working basis. Mr. Whiting’s remarks, which 
closed the session and the congress, again placed 
the necessity of raising an adequate fund 
squarely before the manufacturers. 

Following adjournment, the member mills of 
the shingle branch and of the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Association took part in the annual meeting and 
election of those two organizations. 


MEETING OF SHINGLE BRANCH 


With Mr. Case in the chair, trustees were 
elected as follows: 


Whatcom district—J. H. Prentice, Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, Bellingham. Skagit—Hugh 
Moore, Hamilton Mill Co., Hamilton. Snohomish 
—George Bergstrom, Pacific Timber Co., Everett. 
King—S. P. Johns, jr., Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co., Snoqualmie Falls. Pierce and Mason—A. H. 
Landram, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Centralia—C. E. Hill, Bucoda Shingle Co., Bucoda. 
Grays Harbor—Dale Craft, Royal Shingle Co., 
Whites. Columbia River—J. Schwarz, Crescent 
Shingle Co., Kelso. At Large—L. G. Humbarger, 
Red Cedar Shingle Co., Markham. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—E. E. Case, Case Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Raymond. 

Vice president—Paul R. Smith, M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle. 

Secretary—R. S. Whiting; assistant, Arthur 
Bevan. 

RITE-GRADE ELECTION 

At the annual meeting of the Rite-Grade 
Shingle Association officers were reélected, with 
Neil C. Jamison, of the Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Everett, president; W. ©. Me- 
Master, Seattle, vice president; Donald H. 
Clark, secretary-manager, and J. R. Blunt, as- 
sistant secretary-manager. Trustees are: 

H. J. Bratlie, Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., Richfield, 
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Wash.; Harry Huling, Raymond Shingle & Timber 
Co., Raymond; A. G. Magnuson, Keystone Shingle 
Co., Raymond; R. D. Mackie, Mackie Mill Co., 
Markham: L. P. Kniskern, National Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam; B. J. Wooster, Aloha 
Lumber Co., Aloha; W. C. McMaster, John McMas- 
ter Shingle Co., Seattle; George Bell, Cedar Home 
Shingle Co., Stanwood; H. L. Gary, New England 
Manufacturing Co., Everett; H. A. LaPlant, Skagit 
Mill Co., Lyman; Walter Mann, Everbest Shingle 
Co., Everett; L. 8. Challacombe, Shull Lumber & 
Shingle Co., New Westminster, B. C. 


THE BANQUET 


What ought one to say of the annual dinner 
dance and eabaret, given at the Hotel Butler 
Friday evening, as the social climax of the 
sixth Red Cedar Shingle Congress? It afforded 
a great time for perhaps a hundred and fifty 
couples. Fred H. Lamar was master of cere- 
monies. There was a serious instant when 
Don Clark called Fred Monte to center and 
made him custodian of a prize loving cup 
awarded to the Keystone Shingle Co., of Ray- 
mond, Wash., for having attained the highest 
Rite-Grade score during the year. There was 
some singing, and much noise. Tom Shields was 


The 


Successful Concatenation at Orange 


ORANGE, TEX., Dec. 18.—Old residents of 
Orange were reminded Saturday night of the 
days when lumber was king in southeast Texas 
by the concatenation pulled off here by Hoo-Hoo. 
A spectacular parade, as usual, featured that 
part of the sfair open to the public and 
thousands lined the streets to watch it. 

Nineteen purblind kittens were led thru the 
onion patch, initiates from Beaumont, Orange, 
Deweyville, Tex., and Fal, La., being included 
in the list of candidates. 

The officers conducting the initiation were: 
Rex H. Browne, Beaumont, Snark; W. A. Camp- 
bell, Orange, Scrivenoter; C. H. Stevens, Beay- 
mont. Bojum: John Box, Beaumont, Senior 
Hoo-Hoo; P. P. Butler, Beaumont, Junior Hoo- 
Hvo; 8. M. White, Orange, Jabberwock; B. C. 
McDonough, Orange, Arcanoper; O. H. Camp- 
bell, Orange, Custocatian; C. G. Cryer, Beau- 
mont, Gurdon. 

The purblind kittens were: W. S. Hiler, 
James M. Buyvens, Deweyville; J. P. Cassidy, 
Charles E. Magee, H. H. Warren, Fred T. 
Downs, Fal, La.; F. M. Ambrunt, Dayton; D. M. 
Caffall, T. J. Fountain, Beaumont; William 
E. Lea, W. L. Blanchard, A. Griffith, W. C. 
Graff, B. M. Hurst, Homer Norris, L. L. Hughes, 
C. C. Leedy, L. M. Shepardson, B. H. A. 
Winfree, Orange. 


Big Class of Kittens Initiated 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Dec. 16.—The Los 
Angeles Hoo-Hoo added substantially to its 
family, both in number and in the prominence 
of the initiates, at a concatenation held at the 
Elks Club rooms Tuesday evening, when twenty- 
five kittens were formally ushered into the 
enchanted realms of the order and five old 
members were returned to the fold. The initia- 
tion followed a most enjoyable dinner and 
varied entertainment program of a very high 
order. 

W. V. Whitson, Vicegerent Snark of the 
Orange County district, and Fred Hamilton, 
Vicegerent Snark of San Diego, were honor 
guests at the concatenation. 


The initiates follow: 


Joseph Rolando, Hart-Wood Lumber Co.; C. A. 
Zatzky, Owens-Parks Lumber Co.; A. C. Merry- 
man; T. L. Stearns, Hayward Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co.; J. W. Chapple, Owens-Parks Lumber 
Co.; M. E. Etienne, W. J. Bettingen Lumber Co.; 
L. E. Hubbard, Hayward Lumber & Investment 
Co.; H. G. Albro, Coast Lumber Co., San Fer- 
nando; W. M. Heminger, Hayward Lumber & In- 
vestment Co.; G. S. Clemens, San Pedro Lumber 
Co.; H. E. West, J. H. Baxter & Co.; O. F. Wil- 
liams, Owens-Parks Lumber Co.; S. L. Hayward, 
Hayward Lumber & Investment Co.; J. Don Ma- 
haffey, Hollywood Lumber Co.; W. W. Montgomery, 
Hollywood Lumber Co.; J. V. Yankie, Drayer & 
Hansen; Paul Thompson, Hepburn Mill Co.; Wil- 
liam F. Tierney, Northwestern Mutual Fire Asso- 
ciation; Wilfred Whitacre, Whitacre & Co.; Guy 
L. Dartnell, Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion; Russell B. Mullen, Burbank Lumber Co.; 
Paul 8. Walker, Hayward Lumber & Investment 


persuaded to interpret his song about the shingle 
operation where they couldn’t cut the kerf 
fast enough to keep up with the payroll untu 
they hit upon the inspiration of converting the 
plant into a ‘‘moonshine still’’; and then— 
They worked all night 
They worked all day 
And—they done it! 

Tom aptly explained that he would pass the 
hat at the close of the vocal masterpiece. He 
alluded touchingly to the vaudeville talent, 
spoke of missionary work in China and Siberia, 
again referred to the dance artists, saying 
‘*We’ve just got to clothe those girls.’’ It 
wasn’t a bad joke at that. Yes, the party was 
a resounding success. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 7.—A shingle congress 
would not be complete without a visit from the 
merry prince, Hoo-Hoo, and tonight many of 
the members of the congress attended the 
session ‘fon the roof,’’ followed by a happy 
and successful concatenation held at the Hotel 


Gowman. A fine class of high-bred kittens were 
shown the light and later seated in the onion 
patch. Past Snark of the Universe Everett G. 
Griggs, of Tacoma, was one of the officers of 
the evening, while Supreme Bojum Donald H. 
Clark also occupied one of the chairs, as did ° 
E. Clark Evans, one of the most active Hoo-Hoo 
in the Northwest for many years, but who has 
not been in attendance for a number of years. 
Following the initiation ceremony an election 
was held to recommend a Vicegerent Snark to 
be appointed for this district. Alvin Schwager, 
vice president of the Nettleton Lumber Co., of 
this city, prominent in many business and civic 
organizations, was unanimously chosen for the 
position. Mr. Schwager is undoubtedly a very 
happy choice and, with men of his caliber and 
position in the industry taking an active part 
in the work of Hoo-Hoo, it is easy to predict 
that the growth and the progress of this organ- 
ization will be rapid and on a solid foundation 
in the Pacific Northwest. It was also urged 
upon members of the Supreme Nine that Seattle 
should be the place chosen for the 1923 annual. 


Realm of Hoo-Hoo 


Co.; Waldo R. McWilliams, Gibbs Lumber Co., 
Fullerton; H. A. Peterson, Whiting Wrecking Co. 

Those reinstated were: 

James C. Owens, Owens-Parks Lumber Co.; P. J. 
McDonald, Los Angeles Planing Mill Co.; F. L. 
Fox, Fox-Woodson Lumber Co., Glendale; J. H. 
Luck, Owens-Parks Lumber Co.; W. M. Dixon, 
Pacific Mutual Building Co. 

A program of Christmas musie is being ar- 
ranged for next Thursday’s regular meeting to 
be held at the City Club. 


Concatenations Plenned 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 19.—Announcement was 
made today by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, of a number of forth- 
coming concatenations, as follows: 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Hotel Pfister, Feb. 14, in con- 
nection with the thirty-third annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, D. 


S. Montgomery, secretary of the association in 
charge. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Jan. 16, Vicegerent Snark 
Ted Jones in charge. A class of one hundred is 
being lined up. On Jan. 9, a Hoo-Hoo club will 
be organized at a luncheon. 


Boston, Mass.—Jan. 5, U. M. 
ent Snark, in charge, 
club. 

Mr. Isherwood also announces the appoint- 
ment of Alvin Schwager, of the Nettleton Lum- 
ber Co. as Vicegerent Snark for Seattle, Wash., 
the selection being made by Supreme Bojum 
Donald H. Clark. 


Saaaataaaeuas 


Plan Formation of Hoo-Hoo Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 19.—Establish- 
ment of a permanent Hoo-Hoo club in Minne- 
apolis will be the subject of a meeting of local 
Hoo-Hoo on Jan. 9. A committee, consisting 
of Harry F. Partridge, Roy Thompson, W. W. 
Vawter, Harry P. Sutton and Arthur Hood, 
has been appointed to work out a plan for the 
club and report at the meeting. It was dis- 
cussed at a luncheon meeting of local Hoo-Hoo 
last week, T. T. Jones, Vicegerent Snark, pre- 
siding. There was an interesting program at 
the luncheon, George P. Thompson talking on 
salesmanship and telling how the sales plan 
of his organization was developed, and Julius 
Seidel, of St. Louis, Past Snark, discussing the 
history and the present outlook for Hoo-Hoo. 
B. R. Lewis, former Minneapolis lumberman 
but now of Clear Lake, Wash., also spoke briefly. 
The next Hoo-Hoo concatenation here, it is 
announced, will be on the evening of Jan. 16, 


Carlton, Viceger- 
organization of Hoo-Hoo 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 











the first day of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association convention. About thirty-five at- 
tended the luncheon, which was held at the West 
Hotel. : 


New Orleans Wins Hoo-Hoo Annual 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 19.—New Orleans has 
been selected as the meeting place for the 
thirty-second Hoo-Hoo annual in September, 
1923. The choice was made by the Supreme 
Nine and was unanimous. Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood made known the selection up- 
on his return from Chicago, where he was in 
conference with W. 8. Dickason, Snark of the 
Universe, and several other officers of the order. 
Mr. Isherwood said that plans for the annual 
will be taken up shortly after the holidays and 
will be made known as arranged. 

MEGEEBBEEBEBHRBEBAaE 
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Northwestern District Activities 

CoxaTo, MinN., Dec. 18.—About thirty deal- 
ers representing almost as many towns within 
the Litchfield district (of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association) met here Dec. 6, 
being called to order by A. Westrup, of the 
Westrup Lumber Co., Maple Lake, Minn., chair- 
man of the district. Discussion opened on the 
subject of credits in which, among others, the 
following took part: O. P. Neuman, of the 
Neuman Lumber Co., Minneapolis; Mr. May, of 
the Interior Lumber Co., Minneapolis; Mr. Ives, 
of the W. 8S. Ives Lumber Co., Annandale, 
Minn.; A. Westrup, of the Westrup Lumber 
Co., Maple Lake, Minn.; Mr. Day, of the 
Stearns Lumber Co., Hutchinson, Minn.; Mr. 
Howard, of the Howard Lumber Co., Robbins- 
dale, Minn.; Mr. Buhr, of the R. N. Buhr 
Lumber Co., Brownton, Minn. 

A representative of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association then presented a classifica- 
tion of-credit risks, showing how all sorts of 
customers are placed in eight different groups, 
which is an excellent aid to dealers when selling 
a bill. 

The talk then turned to cost and cost finding. 
A list of fourteen rules by which to figure cost 
was handed each dealer and the rules were taken 
up one at a time and discussed. All present 
were much interested in this feature of the 
program, many so much so that they asked for 
extra copies of the rules to take home to their 
friends. 

The meeting then reverted to a business 
session and committees were appointed to go 
into the question of credits etc., and report at 
the next meeting. It was decided to hold 
this in Minneapolis at the time of the North- 
western convention and a big effort will be made 
to insure a 100 percent attendance. 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTION during August was 
46,000,000 barrels, compared with 47,000,000 
barrels the previous month and 41,000,000 bar- 
rels a year ago. 
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Central and Consulting Committees on Lumber 
Jointly Outline Plan of Procedure 


Standards 


A joint meeting of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards and its consulting committee 
was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
Friday of last week. John W. Blodgett, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the central 
committee, presided. Chairman Blodgett in an 
opening statement suggested that inasmuch as 
neither the consulting committee nor the central 
committee has any funds for paying the ex- 
penses of its members, the associations which 
they represent should be requested to assume 
said expenses. A motion expressing the senu- 
ment of the meeting to that effect prevailed. 

Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary-manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was nominated by C. V. McCreight, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be chairman of the con- 
sulting committee. Mr. Compton was unani- 
mously elected. It was also moved and carried 
that R. G. Merritt, executive secretary of tlte 
central committee, be made secretary of the 
consulting committee. 

Chairman Blodgett stated that a number of 
the regional associations had already named 
their representatives on the consulting com- 
mittee. John H. Kirby, president of the South- 
ern Pine Association, announced that at a 
meeting held a few days ago, three representa- 
tives were selected to represent that association, 
as follows: J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager; 
W. T. Murray, and J. E. Jones, respectively 
chairman of the standardization committee and 
chief inspector of the association. 

The meeting then took the form of a dis- 
cussion of the organization and procedure to 
be adopted for accomplishing the ends which 
the central committee and its subsidiary body 
have in view. The outcome of the discussion 
was a motion that Chairman Blodgett appoint 
a committee of five (later enlarged to six), 
comprised of members of both the central and 
consulting committees, to confer and outline a 
definite plan of procedure to be presented at the 
afternoon session. 

After a short interval, during which Mr. 
Kirby presided, Chairman Blodgett announced 
the makeup of the committee, as follows: E. E. 
Parsonage, Moline, Ill., president of the Asso- 
ciation of Wood Using Industries; W. S. Dicka- 
son, Kansas City, Mo., president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; W. L. Saun- 
ders, Cadillac, Mich.; C. E. Lindsay, engineer- 
ing section, American Railway Association; 
John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; J. J. Donovan, 
Bellingham, Wash. Mr. Kirby stated that an- 
other engagement would prevent his serving 
upon the committee and suggested that J. FE. 
Rhodes be appointed in his place, which accord- 
ingly was donee. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Immediately upon the reconvening of the 
meeting, E. E. Parsonage presented the report 
of the committee on procedure, which after 
some debate as to phraseology was accepted 
in the following form: 


Resolved, That for the purpose of clarifying the 
duties and obligations controlling the actions of 
the consulting committee, the following rules of 
procedure are to govern: 

A—tThe province of the consulting committee is 
to formulate such changes in the present lumber 
grading and rules as well as_ standardization 
schedules or sizes as economic conditions make 
necessary, and recommend such changes to the 
central committee for final action. 

B—The consulting committee shall he composed 
of one member from each constituent group now 
or later recognized by the central committee as 
properly participating in this activity, such mem- 
bers to represent wood producers, distributers, wood 
users and technical organizations interested directly 
in more economic utilization of wood stock. Fur- 
ther, expense of the consulting committee to be 
within the province of the committee itself, with 
the consent of the central committee. 

C—In all deliberations of the consulting com- 
mittee decisions are to be made by group voting, 
the chairman of each subcommittee to cast the 
vote. Groups are to be designated as follows, 
subject to change by the central committee; Hard- 
‘wood manufacturers; softwood manufacturers: re- 
tailers; wholesalers; railroads; wood using indus- 
tries ; architectural and technical organizations. 


Mr. Parsonage pointed out that this resolu- 
tion was flexible enough to permit any such 
changes as the central committee might find 
proper, as for instance in the number of repre- 
sentatives on the consulting committee from 
each group, which some of those present thought 
should be more than one. The question was also 
brought up whether the railroads should not 
properly be classed with the wood using in- 
dustries, instead of constituting a group by 
itself, to which J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, gave the con- 
clusive answer that the railroads are not only 
the largest consumers of wood but consume a 
special class of stock. 

C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, Pa., reported 
that the plan for standardized moldings, under 
which the number of designs have been reduced 
to 120 from three times that number have been 
approved by all but two lumber associations. 
Chairman Blodgett expressed ‘‘ gratification at 
learning that one branch of standardization had 
already made definite progress.’’ Adolph 
Pfund, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in this connection re- 


marked that if the committee would take up 


one subject at a time instead of attempting 
to treat all problems during the same meeting, 
swifter progress would certainly be had. The 





JOHN W. BLODGETT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.; 
Chairman 


members of the constituent associations were 
very widely scattered, he pointed out, which 
would make it impossible to secure an accurate 
opinion on all subjects at the same time. This 
was concurred in by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
representing the American Society for Testing 
Materials, who further declared that his organ- 
ization was ready to act immediately upon being 
advised of what was expected of it. Dr. von 
Schrenk outlined the accomplishments of his 
society along lines of standardizing defects in 
structural material, creating density tests etc., 
during the twenty-two years of its existence. 

The subject of railroad tariffs in relation to 
utilization of low grade lumber was discussed 
by William A. Babbitt, general secretary of the 
National Association of Wood Turners (Inc.), 
in reply to a question by C. E. Lindsay, repre- 
senting the engineering section of the American 
Railway Association. Mr. Babbitt urged higher 
tariffs on high grade lumber and lower tariffs 
on the low grades. He believed the railroads 
realized that they were losing a considerable 
volume of freight because of prohibitive rates 
on low grade lumber, and that they would be 
glad to codperate in making such readjustments 
as would permit the movement of the grades in 
question instead of their rotting away in the 
mill yards. 





Carlile P. Winslow, 
director of the United 
States Forest Products 
Laboratory, during a 
discussion of the valu- 
able work along stand- 
ardization lines being 
performed by that in- 
stitution, stated that 
shortly after New Year 
five or six men would be 
placed in the field to 
conduct a scientific 
study of manufacturing 
methods and _ require- 
ments of industrial 
hardwood consumers, 
during which informa- 
tion on softwood utiliza- 
tion would also be gath- 
ered whenever opportun- 
ity offered. He said that the laboratory has 
for some time studied sizes, nomenclature ete., 
and would have some definite recommendations 
to present within the near future. 

During an ensuing discussion of the definition 
of the term softwoods as used in the standard- 
ization program, Mr. MeCreight called upon 
Arthur T. Upson, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, for an explanation of the scientific 
division between soft- and hardwoods recognized 
by the Forest Service. Mr. Upson stated that 
all needle-leaved evergreen trees are considered 
softwoods. This excluded cypress and tamarack, 
which tho evergreen are not needle-leaved and 
therefore are considered among the hardwoods, 
and of course also the live oak, which is ever- 
green but of a distinct deciduous character. 
This definition was officially accepted as a basis 
for the committee’s work on questions pertain- 
ing to softwoods. 

Before adjourning, a few minutes were spent 
in clarifying the purpose of lumber standard- 
ization. It was pointed out, by way of illus- 
tration, that No. 2 grade of southern pine is 
something entirely different from No. 2 Douglas 
fir, and that the aim was to make grade names 
apply equally to all related woods. Mr. Me- 
Creight pointed out that the qualities and uses 
of cypress and redwood were practically ident- 
ical, and suggested therefore that both woods 
take the same grade nomenclature. 

Consulting Committee Outlines Plans 

At a dinner-meeting held at the Congress 
Hotel on Friday evening some of the problems 
which the consulting committee will have to 
deal with as the program of standardization and 
simplification unfolds were informally discussed 
under the guidance of Wilson Compton, chair- 
man of that committee. There were present, 
besides Chairman Compton and Secretary Mer- 
ritt, the following committee members and 
experts in various fields of wood utilization and 
research: Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, St. Louis, 
Mo., American Society for Testing Materials; 
John M. Pritchard, Chicago, secretary Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute; Carlile P. Wins- 
low, director of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., and Arthur T. Upson, in 
charge of the section of industrial relations, 
of the same institution; Emery Stanford Hall, 
Chicago, American Institute of Architects; C. V. 
McCreight, Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. E. Lindsay, engineering section 
American Railway Association; Fred Larkins, 
Chicago, assistant secretary American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, George T. Betts, lum- 
ber manufacturer, Ashburn, Ga., and Adolph 
Pfund, Chicago, secretary National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. 

The roundtable discussion was mainly of a 
technical character, the Forest Products Labora- 
tory experts and the other specialists present 
making valuable contributions from their vari- 
ous fields of experience. The outcome of the 
meeting was a decision that Chairman Compton 
shall assign to individuals and groups of individ- 
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uals, selected from the membership of the con- 
sulting committee, various phases of the problem 
of lumber standardization and simplification, 
for their investigation and recommendations, 
these individuals and groups to report their 
findings to the whole committee. 

Personnel of Consulting Committee 


The makeup of the consulting committee, so 
far as the codperating groups have named their 
representatives (a number of these groups not 
having yet appointed their representatives) is 
as follows: 

Wilson Compton, Washington, D. C., secretary- 
manager National* Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 


Cc. V. MecCreight, Pittsburgh, Pa., National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

William A. Babbitt, South Bend, Ind,, general 
secretary Association of Wood Using Industries. 

Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, St. Louis, Mo., Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. — 

H. E. Ericksson, Chicago, Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. ‘ 

L. KR. Putman, Chicago, directing 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

A. W. Newton, Chicago, American Society of 
Civil Mngineers. ; 

W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich., Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. E 

Emery Stanford Hall, Chicago, American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

Cc. E. Lindsay, engineering section, American 
Railway Association. 

E. Rhodes, New Orleans, La., secretary-man- 

ager Southern Pine Association. 


manager 


While each group was limited by the plan of 
procedure adopted at the afternoon session to 
one official representative, each group 1s privi- 
leged to have as many unofficial representatives 
or advisors as may be deemed essential. For 
instance, the railway group, Officially repre- 
sented by Mr. Lindsay, also has as representa- 
tives John Foley, forester of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System, and E. A. Frink, Norfolk, 
Va., of the Seaboard Air Line. The Southern 
Pine Association, in addition to its official repre- 
sentative (Seecretary-manager J. E. Rhodes), 
has W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La., and Chief 
Inspector J. E. Jones as unofficial representa- 
tives. 














Dec. 27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Dec. 29-30—Society of American Foresters, State 
House, Boston, Mass, Annual. 


Dec. 830—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

Jan. 12—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 

Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court House and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Annual. 


Jan, 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual, 

Jan. 19—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. Annual, 

Jan. 19—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 19—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
te Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual. 

Jan, 20—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
Fresno, Calif. Annual, 

Jan, 23—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


Jan, 23-25—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
a St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual. 

Jan, 23-25—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual. : 

Jan, 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual, 

Jan. 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan, 24-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 

ciation, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
a ls Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, An- 
nual, 

Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 

Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 

Jan, 25-26—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
— Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
nnuai, 


Jan, 26-27—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

Jan. 29—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual, 

Jan. 29-31—Southern Forestry Congress, Exchange 

Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Annual. 

Jan, 29-Feb. 2—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Jan, 31-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. 13—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Ho- 

tel, Macon, Ga. 

Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 14—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 


Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Pfist 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. a 
Feb. 14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Russell Lamson Ho- 
tel, Waterloo, Iowa. Annual. 


Feb, 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ A 
Omaha, Neb. Annual. aes 


Feb. 14-16—-Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 15-16—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 
Annual. 

Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass, An- 
nual, 


Feb. 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Feb, 22-23—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Annual, 


Feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 1-—-Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 20-21—Southern Pine Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 


March 24-31—‘‘Own Your Home” Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 


April 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex. Annual. 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 
MERE SESEE SEE EE EEE 


Ontario Retailers’ Activities 

ToRONTO, ONT., Dee. 18.—The recent meet- 
ing of District No. 6 of the Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, held at the Prince 
George Hotel, Toronto, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of trade conditions and those present 
were agreed that they had enjoyed a very good 
year’s trade and could look forward to a fairly 
satisfactory volume this winter and a very ac- 
tive summer during 1923. J. B. Mackenzie, of 
Georgetown, Ont., was elected chairman of the 
branch, in place of J. A. Matthews, of Orange- 
ville, who retired from the lumber business 
during the summer of 1922. It was decided 
also, in view of Mr. Mackenzie’s keen personal 
interest in the affairs of the branch, that he 
should act as both chairman and secretary of 
District No. 6. 

District No. 7, of the Ontario association, 
will hold its annual meeting at Stratford, Ont., 
in the Mansion House, on the morning and 
afternoon of Jan. 8. In addition to the elec- 
tion of officers and other routine matters the 
members will have an opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the details of the new plan 
book and merchandising service which the asso- 
ciation has recently adopted. 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18.—The thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association to be held here, Jan. 
16, 17 and 18, 1923, promises to be the largest 
convention, both from the standpoint of exhibits 
and attendance, ever held in the retail lumber 
industry, according to announcement from the 
secretary’s office. Preparations have been made 
on a large scale to bring exhibitors to the city, 
and the displays this year will eclipse those held 
in the past. 

As in previous years, the exhibits will be at 
the West Hotel, while the convention sessions 
will be held in the assembly room of the Court 


House. An ambitious program has been pre- 
pared, and among the speakers is a prominent 
attorney from Des Moines, Iowa, who will talk 
to the dealers straight from the shoulder. Nego- 
tiations are under way to induce authorities on 
various branches of the lumber industry to ad- 
dress the convention, their names and subjects 
to be announced later. The Northwestern asso- 
ciation is fortunate in having secured Parson 
Simpkin, Chaplain of Hoo-Hoo, to speak at one 
of its sessions on ‘‘ Brains, Boards, and Busi- 
ness.’’ 


Date for Philadelphia Exchange 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 19.—Secretary John 
H. Lank, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
the City of Philadelphia, announces that, un- 
less a change should be made later, the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held on 
Thursday, March 1, 1922. 


Mountain States’ Plans 


DENVER, Cono., Dec. 18.—An urgent invita- 
tion is being extended the lumbermen of the 
Rocky Mountain territory by the Denver Knot 
Hole Club to attend the annual convention of 
the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, on Jan. 15, 16 and 17, 1928. 
Lumbermen who play golf are advised that a 
tournament will be a feature of the entertain- 
ment program and that it will start Sunday 
morning, Jan. 14. Those contemplating par- 
ticipation are requested to drop a line to Elmer 
McPhee, care of McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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Program for Canada Retailers’ Meet 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Dec. 18.—Secretary F. W. 
Ritter, of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (Canada), has an excellent program 
completed for the thirty-second annual con- 
vention to be held in Winnipeg on Jan. 24, 25 
and 26. 

At the noon luncheon hour on the first day, 
the delegates will hear an address on ‘‘Sales- 
manship,’’ by R. E. Saberson, of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn, At 2:30 of 
the same day, E. Leslie Pidgeon, of Winnipeg, 
will speak on ‘‘ Ethical Methods Pertaining to 
Business.’’ This address will precede the pres- 
entation of a code of ethics which a committee 
has prepared for adoption by the association. 
On the evening of the opening day, the annual 
theatre party at the Orpheum Theatre will take 
place. 

The morning session of the second day will 
be opened with an address by B. L. Martin, 
service manager of the Public Press (Ltd.), 
on ‘‘The Power of Organized Selling.’’ This 
will be followed by committee reports on sug- 
gested advertising activities for 1923, and the 
new mountain association’s grading rules, the 
latter report being presented by R. Skov, vice 
president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (Canada). At the noon luncheon, 
Ben R. Vardaman, of Chicago, will speak on 
‘‘Meeting Today’s Competition.’’ In the after- 
noon, George R. Pratt, fuel engineer for the 
Province of Alberta, will give an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘How to Burn Soft Coals.’’ At 
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4 p.m. of the same day, roundtable conferences 
will be held of the credit men, sales managers, 
and accountants, and following this an estimat- 
ing contest will be put on for the yard man- 
agers. In the evening, the annual lumbermen’s 
ball will be held. 

On the morning of the final day the election 
of officers will take place, followed by reports 
of the various convention committees. At the 
noon luncheon the delegates will again be ad- 
dressed by Mr. Vardaman, on ‘‘ Business Build- 


_ing Codperation at Home,’’ following which, 


Donald Konantz will talk on the future success 
of the silo business in western Canada. 

At the close of the business sessions about 
one hundred and twenty-five delegates and 
their wives will start on a special excursion 
to the Pacific coast, leaving Winnipeg on the 
evening of Jan. 28 and arriving in Vancouver, 
B. C., on Feb. 4. While in Vancouver, the dele- 
gates will be the guests of the British Columbia 
lumber manufacturers. 


Southern Forestry Congress Plans 


MontcoMeEry, ALA., Dec. 18.—Headquarters 
for the annual meeting of the Southern For- 
estry Congress to be held here Jan. 29 to 31, 
have been established at the Exchange Hotel, 
with I. T. Quinn, State commissioner of con- 
servation, chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Preliminary plans have been practically 
completed, Mr. Quinn states. 

Lumbermen and hundreds of others in seven- 
teen States, including all of the southern States, 
have received letters inviting their attendance, 
and indications are that the congress will be 
the largest in point of attendance yet held in 
the South. Many State legislatures convene 
early in the new year and a concerted effort to 
obtain adequate forest protection and conserva- 
tion legislation will be made. 


Mississippi Valley Salesmen 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 20.—Secretary 
J. F. Hayden has issued notices of the annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association. It will 
take place Saturday, Dec. 30, at 2 p. m., at 
1008 Lumber Exchange. 


Plans of Union Salesmen 


ToLeDO, OHIO, Dec. 20.—Official announce- 
ment has been made by Seeretary J. P. Bar- 
telle, of the Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, this city, that the an- 
nual meeting will be held in the Rose room of 
the Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio, on Jan. 
25, at 2 p. m. Officers and directors will be 
elected. ‘The annual banquet will be held in 
the ball room of the hotel on the evening of 
Jan. 23. The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments has spared no efforts to provide a good 
‘¢feed’’ and also an excellent program of en- 
tertainment. Members of firms represented, as 
well as their sales managers, will be guests of 
the salesmen at the banquet. 


Indiana Hardwood Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 18.—The program 
and entertainment committees of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association have been 
working hard to prepare something of real inter- 
est for the coming annual convention of the 
association to be held at the Claypool Hotel, 
this city, on Jan. 19, 1923. Following the 
reports of the officers, short talks will be made 
by James Buckley and Capt. Davis Estell on 
‘*Falling the Tree’’; by W. B. Montgomery 
on ‘‘Hauling Trucks vs. Horses’’; by W. W. 
Knight on ‘‘Freights’’; by C. H. Barnaby and 
W. H. Day on ‘‘Manufacturing—Band Mill’’; 
by Walter H. Crim and George H. Palmer on 
‘“Cireular Mill’’; by Frank Donnell on 
‘“Proper Care of Manufactured Stock’’; by 
T. E. Day on ‘‘Car Stock’’; by Frank 8S. Rey- 
nolds on ‘‘Dimension Stock’’; by John N. 
Graham on ‘‘Lumber as It Should Come to 
Planing Mill or Factory’’; by John I. Shafer 
and Frank R. Shephard on ‘‘From the View- 
point of the Man Who Yards the Product of 


Mills.’’ Senator-elect Samuel M. Ralston will 
also address the assemblage. 

Following the committee reports and election 
of officers the annual banquet will be held in 
the Riley room of the hotel at 7 p. m. 
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Michigan Travelers Set Date 


Detroit, Micu., Dee. 18—At an informal 
meeting of the Michigan Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
held here Saturday at the Tuller Hotel, Rev. 
Cc. A. Albright spoke on ‘‘ Christianity in Busi- 
ness.’’ He declared that codperation has suc- 
ceeded competition and that ‘‘even the Govern- 
ment is looking with growing favor upon the 
amalgamation of formerly competitive corpora- 
tions where it is apparent the public will be 
better served by the consolidation.’’ A. B. 
Ziegler spoke on ‘‘Idaho Forest Products.’’ 
Cc. J. Ashton, P. A. Gordon, W. T. Hicks, W. E. 
Parmelee, F. N. Yochem and others discussed 
a proposed revision of the present southern pine 
grading rules. 

It was decided that the annual banquet and 
business meeting be held at noon on Feb. 1, 
1923, at the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Annual 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 19.—The next annual 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
will be held here at the Hotel Gayoso, Jan. 
23, the day before the scheduled meeting of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 





CONVENTION TO BE 
“BONE DRY” 


VANDALIA, ILL., Dec. 18.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Southern Illinois 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
here last Thursday for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a program for the annual meeting 
of the association to be held in Vandalia 
on Jan. 18 and 19, 1923, it was unanimously 
voted by the directors that all intoxicants 
be kept away from this convention. The 
directors announce that they will appre- 
ciate the hearty codperation of all firms 
and dealers who expect to send represen- 
tatives to the convention. 











here. This was decided this afternoon at a 
meeting of the board of directors. 

New officers will be elected for the ensuing 
year and the following committee was named 
this afternoon to select candidates: R. L. 
Jurden, chairman; Daniel Wertz, J. F. Me- 
Sweyn, R. J. Hackney and Max Miller. Only 
one set of officers will be nominated, as has 
been the custom of this organization for some 
time. 


Connecticut Manufacturers’ Annual 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Dec. 18.—The annual 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut was held at the Hotel Taft here 
today. R. L. French, traffic manager of the 
Columbia Graphophone Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
presided. The speakers included Col. Charles 
R. Gow, president of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts; E. O. Goss, president of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury; J. E. 
Otterson, president of the Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Manufacturing Co., New Haven, and 
Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, Yale University. 


Cincinnati Traffic Men Meet 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 18.—Samuel Richey, 
of Richey, Halstead & Guick, was elected vice 
president of the Cincinnati district of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at its 
recent annual meeting at the Hotel Metropole. 
The shipping situation was discussed informally 
by a number of the members. John A. Morris, 
chairman of the Cincinnati interchange operat- 
ing committee, told of the traffic problems from 
the railroads’ standpoint. In his talk he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the abolition of the 


Railroad Labor Board, with the granting of 
authority to the railroads to administer their 
business as they saw fit, would go far to solve 
the railroad problem. 


Millwork Cost Bureau 


Announcement is made by Secretary W. P. 
Flint, of the Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago, 
that the annual convention will be held in Chi- 
cago, presumably at the Congress Hotel, on 
April 18 and 19, 1923. 


Hardwood Standing Committees 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 20.—Charles 
Oliver, president of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association, has appointed 
the following standing committees for the year, 
supplementing the committees chosen at the 
annual meeting Dee. 5: 

Program—R. F. Duncan, H. Booraem and R. W. 
Hasslin. 

Railroad—R,. F. Wrbsky. 

Forestry—D. F. Clark. 

Publicity—A. 8S. Bliss. 

Statistical—D. F. O’Leary. 


Massachusetts Foresters Elect 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Forestry Association was 
held last Thursday afternoon at the headquar- 
ters of the organization here. Harvey N. 
Shepard, of Boston, was elected president, and 
Harris A. Reynolds, of Belmont, who has won 
considerable prominence as secretary of the 
organization, was reélected to that office. 

Other officers were chosen as follows: 

Vice presidents—Charles L. Ayling, of Barn- 
stable; Kelton B. Miller, of Pittsfield; Walter C. 
Baylies, of Taunton; Dudley L. Pickman, of Bev- 
erly ; Charles H. Keith, of Greenfield; Nathan D. 
Bill, of Springfield; Joseph A. Skinner, of South 
Hadley ; Mrs. Fred H. Tucker, of Newton ; Augustus 
Hemenway, of Canton; William S. Kyle, of Ply- 


mouth; Mary Lee Ware, of Boston, and John BE. 
Thayer, of Lancaster. 


Treasurer—Ernest B. Dane, of Brookline. 


Executive committee—(for three years) John S. 
Ames, of North Easton, and Harry F. Gould, of 
—— (for two years) Preston Pond, of Wor- 
cester. 


Trustee of permanent fund—James Norwell, of 
Winchester. 


Auditor—(for two years) H. Wadsworth Hight, 
of Winchester. 

Secretary Reynolds has outlined an interest- 
ing program for the coming year, and he is 
endeavoring to reconcile the ideals of conserva- 
tion enthusiasts with the practical requirements 
of the lumber industry in this part of the 
country. 


Toronto Wholesalers’ Christmas Party 


ToroNTO, ONT., Dee. 18.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
annual Christmas meeting at the Albany Club, 
Toronto, on Dee. 15. About forty members sat 
down to dinner and spent a most enjoyable eve- 
ning. Don Barclay, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, put on a splendid burlesque 
of a regular annual meeting, including reports 
from each of the committees and officers of the 
association, every one of which delighted the 
audience. Following this Mr. Barclay deliv- 
ered an address, 4 la Douglas Malloch, Lumber- 
man Poet, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chi- 
cago. When the chairman had completed this 
portion of the program he introduced Lou 
Skuce, of Toronto, a prominent cartoonist of 
the city, who entertained the association for 
about half an hour with an excellent series 


-of cartoons. The annual meeting of the asso- 


ciation will be held on Friday, Jan. 12. | 


Northern Illinois Yard Sold 


AvurorA, ILL., Dec. 20.—An announcement of 
considerable interest to the lumber trade of north- 
ern Illinois is that of the sale by Hanna & Todd 
of their retail lumber and building material busi- 
ness in Aurora to a new company to be known as 
the Alexander-Carr Lumber Co. ‘The purchasers 
are John Alexander, who is head of the Alexander 
Lumber Co., and J. G. Carr, who has been identi- 
fied with Hanna & Todd. The yard will be con- 
tinued in Aurora with Mr. Carr as manager. 
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Timber Sale 
Public ‘Mellie 


LL merchantable timber 

on approximately 20,000 
acres in upper Newton Coun- 

Texas, estimated by Le- 
mieux Brothers of New Or- 
leans, in 1920, at something 
over eighty million feet, of 
which about thirty-five per 
cent is pine, balance hardwood, 
mostly oak of good quality. 
Time allowed for removal of 
a large portion of this timber 
expires July Ist, 1932, but 
other expirations range from 


1927 to 1936. 


This timber was accumu- 
lated through a period of years 
by Miller-Link Lumber Com- 
pany as a separate milling 
proposition. It-will be sold by 
O. S. Parker, Special Master 
Commissioner, under order of 
the Federal Court made in 
Receivership proceedings, at 
Newton, Texas, January 2nd, 
1923, at upset price of $325,- 
000.00. Terms, one-fifth cash, 
balance in four equal install- 
ments payable at intervals of 
six months with six per cent 
interest, secured by vendor's 
lien and deed of trust with 
liberal cutting privileges. 





Abstracts of title have been 
recently examined by Baker, 
Botts, Parker & Garwood of 
Houston, Texas, and their 
opinions on titles involved are 
available for inspection by 
prospective purchasers, to 
whom more detailed informa- 
tion will be furnished on re- 
quest by addressing George 
W. Brown and J. O. Sims, 
Receivers of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Company, at Beau- 
mont or Orange, Texas. 


GEORGE W. BROWN, 
J. O. SIMS, 


Receivers. 

















LUMBER CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 








Lumber Buyers’ Club Meets 


Tacoma, WasH., Dec. 16.—The first regular 
meeting of the Lumber Buyers’ Club, organ- 
ized last month by the Northwest lumber buy- 
ers, was held at the Tacoma Hotel last Thurs- 
day night. Thirty members of the club at- 
tended and several mill representatives were 
guests at the affair. 

A. H. Landram, president of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club and sales manager for the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., made an ad- 
dress on the relations between the buyer and 
sales manager. Mr. Landram told the buyers 
how the selling end looks from the millman’s 
point of view. Frank Smith, sales manager 
for the Pacific States Lumber Co., and Ralph 
Dickman, president of the Dickman Lumber 
Co., spoke on the same subject and this was 
followed by a general discussion in which all 
present took part. A banquet was served 
prior to the business meeting which was pre- 
sided over by Robert Adair, president of the 
club. 

The next meeting of the organization is set 
for Jan. 11. 

Nylta Christmas Party Big Success 

New York, Dec. 18.—Thirty-nine tables, with 
ten men at each one, and a banquet board, at 
which fourteen sat, epitomizes the biggest feast 
of lumbermen ever staged in the largest city of 
the world. And into the Christmas Party of 
the Nylta Club in the Commodore Hotel last 
Saturday night was crowded more good fellow- 
ship to the square inch than has been displayed 
in the big city in many and many a day. The 
Nylta party, therefore, with precisely 404 mem- 
bers present, was a 100 percent success. 

‘* Applaud the good points in your competitor, 
slap him on the back for the good things he 
may do and refrain from giving attention to 
shortcomings that may arise from imagination,’’ 
said one speaker of the evening. Another 
echoed the sentiment and still another carried 
it on. And on and on it went -until the party 
broke up. It has given the members present 
something to carry to the office. 

Here are some other sentiments voiced by 
the speakers of this jolly evening: 

Honesty, plus knowledge, plus energy, plus cour- 
age equals achievement. Do right because it is 
right. Keep trying, honest efforts produce re- 
sults. Laugh at yourself occasionally, it is a good 
tonic. Friday is our lucky night, look at our 
“Record.” 

Christmas cards bearing appropriate words 
anent the season were distributed by employees 
of the Dykes Lumber Co. 

The banqueters assembled at the Commodore 
at 6:30 o’clock and were ushered into the East 
Ballroom to the strains of an orchestra. Be- 
tween courses, the Nyltas were regaled with 
songs, speeches and amusing stories. At other 
times, everybody joined in singing. The table 
occupied by employees of Cross, Austin & Ire- 
land requested that they be allowed to sing a 
chorus and forthwith ten husky voices broke 
loose in ‘‘The Long, Long Trail.’’ 

Frank A. Niles, president of the Nylta Club, 
spoke briefly in praise of the growth of the 
organization, declaring there are now slightly 
over four hundred members and the goal for 
1923 will be five hundred. He ended by saying: 
‘*Let Nylta walk in the footsteps of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association.’’ Judge 
L. P. Davis spoke interestingly on ‘‘Some Char- 
acters of the Under World.’’ 

Secretary Coho was the busiest man at the 
Christmas party, volunteering once to lead the 
orchestra and again taking the post of song 
leader. He was here, there and everywhere 
attending to this and that in an effort to make 
the evening pleasant for everyone. 

Russell J. Perrine, of Brooklyn, a former 
president of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, spoke briefly in a humorous vein and 
was followed by Dr. Edward S. Cattell, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who manufactured jokes 
faster than a sawmill can turn out planks. 


Joseph E. Murphy, the Lumber Trade president, 
expressed regret that he should have arrived 
late and said he had enjoyed the Nylta club 
affair so much that in future he would always 
be on hand to get the full benefit of everything 
that might be going on. ‘‘I am going to make 
every reputable firm in the lumber business in 
New York a member of our association by 
showing them the disadvantages of not being 
with us,’’ Mr. Murphy said. ‘‘The growth 
of the association will mean, of course, the 
growth of Nylta.’’ 


Club Official Gets Lots of Credit 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 16.—While the Port- 
land Lumbermen’s Club is a very popular insti- 
tution, it is generally conceded that the large 
attendance at its first banquet, given at the 
Benson Hotel on Monday night, Dee. 11, was 
due in a larger measure than anything else tq 
a special letter mailed to the ‘‘ladies of the 
house’’ by Secretary C. C. Crow. 

Notwithstanding the success of the affair, 
‘“Charlie’’ says he was called on the carpet by 
a few of the members who thought the letter 
rather descriptive and too true to be good. 
One complainant said he did not want his wife 
to get the notion that it was his job to clean 
out the basement. On the other hand, the 
secretary received many compliments from the 
women folks who thought he had hit the nail 
squarely on the head. However, all agree that 
the affair was the biggest and best ever pulled 
off here by the lumber fraternity. The atten- 
dance was about three hundred. 
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Business Education Club Topic 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 18.—Last Thursday’s 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Jackson 
was featured with an address on ‘‘ Business 
Education’’ by J. M. Morelle, of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, who gave some very useful 
information on business methods and principles. 
He predicted a prosperous year in 1923 and 
told of the work the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute was doing toward educating men along 
business lines. M. Payne, of the Carnahan 
Lumber Co., told of his experiences in the 
lumber business. 


New Officers for Memphis Club 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 19.—George McSweyn, 
of the Memphis Band Mill Co., is the new presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis for 
1923. He was chosen at the annual election of 
the organization at the Hotel Gayoso, Saturday 
evening, Dec. 16, when he defeated W. E. Hyde, 
of the Hyde Lumber Co., for the honor. Mr. 
McSweyn not only accomplished the feat of 
outrunning his opponent but he also enjoys 
the unique distinction of being the first lum- 
berman in Memphis to follow his father in 
the presidency of this organization. J. F. Me- 
Sweyn, also of the Memphis Band Mill Co., 
served the club as president several years ago. 

Other officers and directors elected at the 
same time are: 

First vice president—J. Staley Williford, Bell- 
grade Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—Frank BH. Bruce, E. L. 
Bruce Co. 


Secretary-treasurer—J. Thomas Kendall, Rich- 
ards Hardwood Lumber Co. (reélected). 


Directors—Sam Thompson, Anderson-Tully Co. ; 
Buford Dillon, Poinsett Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co.; W. R. Reid, Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. 

The speeches of acceptance were brief and 
to the point. Mr. McSweyn made the race some- 
what after the fashion of Andy Gump, of 
cartoon fame, his platform being ‘‘100 percent 
for the club’’ and ‘‘he wears no man’s collar.’’ 
He declared, in thanking those who had made 
his election possible, that he would strictly 
carry out his preélection promises as contained 
in the planks already quoted. 

A fund of about $200 was taken up during 
the evening to be presented to Miss Ruby 
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Hamilton, the efficient assistant secretary, as a 
Christmas gift. 

The newly elected officers will be installed at 
the first meeting in January. At that time the 
present administration will give an account 
of its stewardship. 


Club Stages Fine Entertainment 


ToLEDO, On10, Dec. 18.—The Toledo Lumber- 
men’s Club held its final meeting of the year, 
last Saturday evening, in the dining rooms of 
the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 

A most enjoyable evening was spent by near- 
ly a hundred lumbermen and their wives. A 
big hit was scored during the dinner by Prof. 
Eugene De Rubini, who gave some demonstra- 
tions of his wonderful telepathic powers. Two 
local artists, one at the piano, and the other 
blackfaced for a jigging performance, then en- 


tertained the diners and kept everybody in an. 


uproar with their singing, dancing and jokes. 

The entertainment committee was successful 
in obtaining the four reel movie, ‘‘Scotia the 
Home of Redwood,’’ and everyone was much 
interested in learning a bit of the manufaec- 
turer’s side of the game. 

President K. P. Aschbacher appointed the 
following nominating committee to report at 
the next meeting to be held in January: H. L. 
Bravo, Walter Kimball and F. E. Osgood. 

After giving a brief review of the year’s 
activities, President Aschbacher introduced all 
those present as there were a number of new 
faces in the crowd, which concluded the meet- 
ing. 
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Hardwood Club to Entertain Children 


SoutH BEND, Inp., Dec. 18.—On the morning 
of Dec. 28, at 10 o’clock, the South Bend Hard- 
wood Club, of this city, will have as its guests 
the children of the South Bend Orphans’ Home 
at a Christmas party to be given at the Black- 
stone Theater. Special street cars will bring 
the children to the theater, where a special bill 
has been arranged for the entertainment of the 
little guests. This is only one of the many 
activities planned by the hardwood club for the 
holidays, and much praise and credit is due 
this organization for its good work along this 
line. 


Birmingham Club Banquet 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 18.—The annual 
banquet of the Birmingham Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association was held at the Tutwiler 
Hotel here Friday night, Dec. 15, with almost a 
100 percent attendance of the membership. 
Unique was the banquet in that all after-dinner 
speaking was done away with, the entire pro- 
gram being devoted to merry making and feast- 
ing, being a general get-together and good 
fellowship affair. Jay Smith, president of the 
club, acted as toastmaster, tho there were no 
toasts. Home talent provided most of the 
amusement, the association awarding $50 in 
prizes to the best three acts. 


PRESSE ELT ET SE ZI 


Tacoma Club Elects New Board 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 16.—The annual eclec- 
tion of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club was held 
at the regular meeting Dec. 13 and a new board 
of trustees was selected. In conformity with 
the policy of the club which is to give all mem- 
bers of the organization an opportunity to 
serve on the board, few of last year’s trustees 
were reélected. 

The new board is composed of John E. Man- 
ley, of the Manley-Moore Lumber Co.; Lee L. 
Doud, Defiance Lumber Co.; J. C. Hill, Pacific 
Lumber & Millwork Co.; L. T. Murray, West 
Fork Logging Co.; Frank Smith, Pacifie States 
Lumber Co.; Donald Whitman, Western Fir 
Lumber Co., and W. R. Ripley, Wheeler, Os- 
good Co. ; 

The board will hold its first meeting next 
week and will elect officers to serve during 
1923. It is expected that Mr. Manley will be 
the next president of the club, having served as 
vice president during the last year. 

Prior to the election President A. H. Lan- 
dram made a short talk reviewing the work of 


the club during 1922. Besides the advertising 
campaign to make Tacoma known as the lum- 
ber capital of America, the club was active in 
many civie matters. Entertainments for sev- 
eral parties of eastern lumbermen, an active 
share in the campaign to maintain the terminal 
freight rates for the city which was successful 
largely because of the efforts of the lumbermen 
were among the principal matters disposed of 
during the year. 

Mr. Landram also reported that during the 
year twenty-five new members have been added 
to the club’s roster; three have been reinstated, 
nine are new members and thirteen new non- 
resident members. He announced the election 
to membership of three of the nine new resident 
members during the last week. They are the 
George M. Harty Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
the Leybold Smith Shingle Co. and Aston & 
Todd. 

Secretary W. R. Ripley reported on the club 
finances which were shown to be in good shape 
with a satisfactory balance above expenditures. 

George W. Osgood, manager of the Port of 
Tacoma, made a short talk to the club members 
telling of the growth of the port and the in- 
crease in the lumber shipments due to the im- 
proved facilities. John Shaughnessy, safety 
engineer for the Tacoma district, made his an- 
nual report of the work under his care. 


Ohio Dealers Banquet and Elect 


Nites, On10., Dec. 18.—Charles Mathias, 
George and Fred Alexander, Paul Welsh, Frank 
Ellwood and George Mercer were Niles lumber- 
men in attendance at the lumbermen’s district 
meeting and banquet held here Tuesday eve- 
ning. Thirty prominent lumber dealers from 
this district were in attendance. 

J. W. Russell, superintendent of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., Youngstown, was the speak- 
er. Election of officers resulted as follows: 
Joseph Murphy, of Youngstown, was elected 
chairman and director of the State association; 
Fred Alexander, of Niles, was elected vice 
chairman, and George A. Wood, of Warren, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Plans are under way for a meeting in the 
Hotel Warner, at Warren, during the later part 
of January, when ladies’ night will be observed. 
Louis Heller, jr., is chairman of the committee 
in charge of arrangements. 

Niles lumbermen will join members of the 
district organization who plan to attend the 
State convention in Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 
in January. 


Distributing Yard Nearly Ready 


Kansas City, Mo., Dee. 20.—It is announced 
here today that, effective Jan. 1, L. J. Gillis, 
who for the last twenty-six years has been man- 
ager of one of the yards of the Badger Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of Kansas City, will become 
vice president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber 
Co., of this city, and will have charge of the 
new wholesale distributing yard now being in- 
stalled here. In point of service, tho not in 
years, Mr. Gillis is one of the oldest lumber- 
men of Kansas City. He came here from Hast- 
ings, Neb., in 1897 to take the position with 
the Badger Lumber & Coal Co. He had been 
for seven years with the Hasings Fuel Co. there 
and prior to that was connected with the D. 
M. Baker Lumber Co. at Adrian, Mich. Mr. 
Gillis has made a special study of the most eco- 
nomical methods of handling lumber, especially 
large timbers, and will be a valuable acquisition 
at the new yard. The company has finished 
laying the switch tracks and is now construct- 
ing sheds and receiving lumber. The yard will 
carry large fir timbers for reshipment to points 
farther east where the thru rate applies by 
way of the Kansas City gateway, and will be 
ready to ship these and other Pacific coast prod- 
ucts, cypress, southern pine and redwood shortly 
after Jan. 1. 





OWING TO INCREASE in crime in Mexico it is 
proposed to suspend trial by jury and institute 
capital punishment thruout the republic, for a 
time at least. 
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FE. BARTHOLOMEW! HARDWOOD*(O. 


Office and Warehouse 
4052 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 


Exclusive Distributors Bruce Blue Labe 
Products. 


WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY. 
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tion to you. 








You Can Sell 
BESSLERS 


There’s a waiting market in every 
town for Bessler Movable Stairways. 


dealers who are now selling 
them very successfully were skeptical 
for 
facts—absolutely no cost or obliga- 


The Bessler Movable 
Akron, onl0 Stairway Co. 





sales 
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Like Getting Money 
From Home 





be that somebody. 
customers. 


to you. Write for catalog now. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


There are doubtless 
a number of farmers 
in your community 
who could use a 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


Somebody will sell them amachine and you better 
This machine soon pays for itself 
by grinding corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., for your 
And a small sign in your office stating 
you're agent for them will often turn an extra profit 


P. O. Box 461 
MUNCY, PA. 
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ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. 


WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 
Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Mianeapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 





Forwarding Agents. 


board. 





Marine Insurance 

New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Departmert handling Export Lumber Shipments 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


Lite eer 4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





Cites Opportunities in Export Trade 


Tacoma, WasuH., Dec. 16.—There is an un- 
limited opportunity for the development of 
export trade in lumber from the Pacifie North- 
west, according to George S. Long, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., who was one of the principal speak- 
ers at Friday’s session of the Pacific Northwest 
Foreign Trade Conference which held its an- 
nual convention in Tacoma Thursday and Fri- 
day. The conference was attended by more than 
three hundred delegates from all parts of the 
-acifie coast. 

Mr. Long reviewed the growth of the lumber 
industry in the Northwest and predicted that 
in five years more than 50 percent of the coun- 
try’s lumber output will come from Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Practically all of this magnifi- 
cent stand of timber, he pointed out, is within 
fifty miles of deep water harbors and is thus 
easily available for export. Said he: 

Before the war our exports of lumber did not 
exceed 400,000,000 feet a year. During the war 
they fell to 350,000,000 feet yearly. This year 
2,000,000,000 feet will leave the Coast by water, 
the largest percentage of the cut in the history 
of the industry. 

California during the last thirty years has taken 
two and a half times as much of our lumber as 
the entire export trade. Much of our lumber is 
now going to the Atlantic coast. This year prob- 
ably more than 400 percent more than last year 
will go to the East. We do not have to be very 
sanguine to predict that the total will reach 1,- 
000,000,000 feet in 1923. 

Another startling thing in the situation is the 


use of our lumber by Japan. From 1915 to 1920 
the exports of lumber to Japan and China together 
averaged 70,000,000 feet. Japan alone will take 
500,000,000 feet in 1922, The increase in our lum- 
ber exports during this time—from 641,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 feet—is accounted for almost 
entirely by Japan. . ; 

Our insular possessions, including Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines will take 
about 2 percent of all our water shipments. China 
will take 6 percent and Japan 19 percent, while 
the total of all foreign nations will probably 
reach 35 percent of the 2,000,000,000 feet which 
we ship by water. Of the lumber production of 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia, less 
than 10 percent is now going to foreign countries. 
There is plenty of opportunity for further develop- 
ment of this market. 

Mr. Long presided at Thursday afternoon’s 
session of the conference. He also made a short 
address at the banquet Friday night. ; 

W. J. P. Simpson, of the Continental Pipe 
Co., another lumberman was also on_ the 
program. Mr. Simpson discussed the outlook 
for foreign trade with Latin America. 

J. J. Donovan of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, of Bellingham, was elected a vice 
president of the conference. William Pigott, 
of Seattle, was reélected president and E. P. 
Kemmer, of Tacoma, executive secretary. The 
1923 conference will be held at Portland. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., was one of the 
Tacoma delegates at the conference and took 
a prominent part in the discussions. Maj. 
Griggs also spoke at the banquet Friday night. 





Move to Standardize Western Grades 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Dec. 16.—A very suc- 
cessful joint meeting of the grading rules com- 
mittees of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
McCloud, Calif., Dee. 13 and 14. While no 
decisive action was taken, the recommendations 
made, when finally ratified at future meetings, 
will constitute an important step toward stand- 
ardization of the grading rules of the two asso- 
ciations. The movement toward the simplifica- 
tion of rules and standardization of grades 
thruout the country, as recommended by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover, may be advanced 
at these contemplated meetings. The manage- 
ment of the McCloud River Lumber Co. enter- 
tained the delegates royally during their stay at 
McCloud, where the mill was running full blast 
despite the winter weather. 

With the increasing capacity of the California 
mills for producing sugar pine and California 
white pine, or western soft pine, it was decided 
that it would be a great advantage to have 
uniform grading rules with the mills in the 
north. While sash and door manufacturers in 
the middle West now depend largely upon this 
territory for their factory lumber, the eastern 
market can be developed still further. The 
increased demand for commons is an encourag- 
ing feature. The improved grading rules, with 
uniform grades, will simplify the buying of 
lumber on the Pacifie coast, promote harmony 
and benefit the industry generally, it is thought. 


’ The chief inspectors of both associations were 
instructed to go over the existing grading rules 
and draw up a uniform set to apply to the 
entire product of both and to appear before the 
grading rules committees of the two organiza- 
tions to explain the proposed new rules. After 
consideration by both rules committees, a joint 
meeting of the committees will be called to 
prepare definite recommendations to the re- 
spective boards of directors. 


There was a full discussion of the existing 
rules and many inconsistencies were discovered. 
Suggestions were made covering 5-inch rip 
stiles; the degree of stain meant by light, 
medium and heavy; the elimination of No. 3 
clear grade and substituting No. 1 factory, 
and Nos. 2, 3 and 4 factory in lieu of Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 shop; the changing of No. 3 clear 
to factory C, and Bkbetter to No. 1 and 2 
clear, and many others. 

The similarity in grades now moving from 


the different western soft pine districts into 
common markets was demonstrated at the meet- 
ing. It was further demonstrated that Califor- 
nia possesses a great deal of ‘‘common’’ type 
lumber of good quality. 


Resolutions of Recommendation 


The following formal resoultions of recom- 
mendation to the respective associations were 
passed: 

1. The first grade in the joint rules will be 
designated as Nos. 1 and 2 clear. This was 
unanimously carried. 

2. No. 3 clear in the California association rules 
will be changed to “Factory C.’”’ The two preced- 
ing refer to nomenclature only. 

3. The California 1-inch shop rule will be re- 
submitted to the rules committee and directors for 
reconsideration. 

4. When mixed grades are sold, the percentage 
of each grade included should be clearly stated by 
the seller. If, due to shortage, some better lum- 
ber than that ordered is shipped, the exact grades 
shipped should be stated. 


5. When stained shop and better is sold, it 
should be graded as tho free from stain and sold 
on grade with the statement added that it is 
stained. This was passed on motion of I. M. 
Johnson, 

6. It was recommended that the 54% stile and 
all other kindred parts of same size, be eliminated 
from the rules. 

7. The 10/4 and thicker factory rule should be 
revised to provide an option in grading either from 
the face or poor side. 

8. It was recommended that wherever heavy 
grain appears in the California rules as referring 
to pitch, the term ‘‘pitch’’ should be used. 

9. It was recommended that a greater amount 
of stain be admitted in B&better siding, California 
rules. 

10. It was recommended that all reference to 
flooring, ceiling and fencing be eliminated, Cali- 
fornia rules. 

11. It was recommended that the “Select”? com- 
mon grade be eliminated, California rules. 

12. It was the consensus that the surfaced thick- 
ness of inch lumber be changed from 13/16 to 
25/32 in the California and southern Oregon ter- 
ritory. : 

These recommendations will be submitted to 
the members of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association with an invi- 
tation to express their opinions. They will 
probably come formally before the board of 
directors at the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, Jan. 19, 1923. 
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A Christmas Land 


A Christmas land the timber land, 
And be it East or West, 

Or be it Mississippi’s strand 
Or Maine you like the best. 

The South will give you holly and 
The North will give you pine— 
A Christmas land the timber land, 

And that’s the land for mine! 


So bring the merry evergreen, 
The holly berries red, 
And make the house a happy scene— 
Ah yes, and overhead 
Hang up the merry mistletoe 
Upon the chandelier 
For merry maids to stand below 
This merry time of year. 


Bring in the sturdy Christmas tree 
And deck it with its gems, 

With all its regal jewelry, 
Its royal diadems, 

And then they all will understand, 
The children never doubt, 

The Christmas land’s a timber land, 
And never is without. 








BRINGING IN THE YULE-LOG 





Christmas in Camp 


Christmas in eamp! Oh, it’s come, you old- 
3 ye 


, timers, 
Let us sing us a song of the days that are 
done, 
You swampers, you sawyers, you sky-hootin’ 
climbers, 


And even the push, you old son-of-a-gun. 
You’re all of you old, and you’re all of you 
scattered, 
And some of you sleep where there’s lawggin’ 
no more, ; 
But gather around, tho you’re bent and you’re 
battered, 
And we’ll sing us a song of the Christmas of 
yore. 


We couldn’t go home, but I’m damned if we’d 
labor, 
However the boss might be longin’ for lawgs, 
Tho, to tell you the truth, we’d been happier, 
neighbor, 
At our regular job in our regular togs. 
But we set in the camp, in a halo of Peerless, 
And little we said, but a plenty we thought, 
And of all of the days that was lengthy and 
cheerless, 
That one was the one that the misery brought. 


The cook done his best with an extry good 
dinner, 
But we et it in silence, or kicked on the pie. 
We started some pedro, but no one was winner, 
And that’s how a Christmas in camp mosied 
by. 
Folks talk of the days that was livin’ in clover, 
But Christmas in camp ain’t the day that 
they meant. 
There wasn’t a man but thanked God it was 
over 
And whistled when back to his labor he went. 


‘We See b’ the Papers 


A fellow gets all sorts of presents, except the 
right sort. ’ 

One way out of it might be to smoke the 
tie and wear the cigars. 

You may have got a lot of things Dee. 25, 
but wait until you see what you get Jan. 1. 





A train went thru our village the other day 
on time, and consequently everybody missed 
it. 

Representative Keller fired a shot that was 
heatd ’round the world; but the shell itself 
seems to have been a dud. 


So this hammer woman sawed her way out 
of jail. Some contractor ought to hire that 
girl. She certainly is handy with tools. 


The head of the exchequer has been in con- 
ference with the king. Evidently the king is 
not yet thru with his Christmas shopping. 


George Harvey is coming home for Christ- 
mas, and the fellows who have been knocking 
him will now be going around saying ‘‘Sh-h- 
ish.’’ 

If you want to give a woman a present that 
will be a lasting remembrance, give her a 
boudoir cap, for no real smart woman ever 
wears one. 


They are always starting rumors that Henry 
Ford is thinking of buying something, but 
nobody ever starts a rumor like that about 
Harry Lauder. 


It seems to be a fight between the ship sub- 
sidy bill and the farm subsidy bill. In other 
words, the ship subsidy bill seems to be in danger 
of running aground. 


It’s a good — they don’t call it the postal 
subsidy bill or a lot of people wouldn’t want 
to help out the postoffice either when the de- 
ficiency bill came along. 


Now Senator Norris, head of the progressive 
bloc, has introduced a bill ‘‘to create a govern- 
ment-capitalized agency to buy and sell farm 
produets.’’ O Socialism, where is thy sting? 





Between Trains 


Moserty, Mo.—The first gun of the lumber 
association season was fired here recently, and it 
was, we are sure, heard ’round the lumber 
world. It was one of those one-day meetings, 
with a business session in the afternoon and a 
dinner in the evening. The business session 
brought up some mighty helpful addresses, 
notably that of S. W. Arnold, of Kirksville, on 
‘“Merchandising,’’ and also that of W. L. 
Henry, of St. Louis, on that grand old word 
‘*Codperation,’’ and none the less that of C. W. 
Hestwood, of Kansas City, on ‘‘ Advertising.’’ 
Then there was a roundtable, with such simple 
little problems as these: ‘‘Do you charge in- 
terest on past-due accounts, or how do you 
manage it?’’ and ‘‘Should sewer pipe fac- 
tories sell contractors?’’ and ‘‘Should we buy 
spring stocks now?’’ and ‘‘ What is the proper 
margin for the dealer in handling cement?’’ 

And after you have answered these you might 
answer this thought-compelling question, wiicn 
was also drawn out of the question box: ‘‘ What 
of our mechanics? What action should we 
retail lumbermen take to induce young men 
to learn the trades relative to our business?’’ 
The man who asked that question is thinking, 
and it would be well if some of us other 
fellows were thinking, too. 

President M. A. Cornell, of Fayette, after 
whom, we assume, Cornell wood board is named, 
presided, of course, and Charlie Spiess (Julius 
Seidel II) acted as toastmaster and also as to 
be expected. 

PITTSBURGH, PaA.—Bill Stayer, and his able 
lieutenants, sergeants and corporals, are as busy 
as the celebrated one-armed paperhanger with 
the itch, hanging a ceiling. They are getting 
ready for the annual convention in February. 
We’ll let Bill make his own announcement in 
his own way at his own time, but we know that 
he has secured for the banquet one of the best 
two-handed orators in the East, a fellow we 
have never heard, but have been hoping to hear. 
The advertising manager of the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton told us the 
other day that this fellow was one of the best 
speakers in America. 
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Fire Insurance 
Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums. 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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British Columbia 
Opportunities 


We have several attractive properties—iarge 
and small — logging and milling — that we 
will be glad to place before you if interested 
in British Columbia and Vancouver Island 


STUMPAGE 


Crown Granted and Licenses. What kind 
of a proposition would be most interesting to 
you ? 

We have owned and dealt in 

B.C. Stumpage for ten years. 


Service Trading Co. 


L. C. SM 
BUILDING: SEATTLE, WASH- 











The Columbia 
Lumber Calculator 


AN ADVERTISING SPECIALTY OF MERIT AND REAL VALUE 


Instantly shows the total number board 
feet in ANY number of boards of any 
standard length, width and thickness. 


A GREAT TIME SAVER 


Wholesalers—Manufacturers--—Use it for 
a good will builder through distribution to 
retail trade. 

Retailers—Send it to your contractors and 
builders. Your Ad printed both sides. 


If interested in quantity, write for sampie. 
If not—enclose 25c. for copy. 


Columbia Novelty Company, *yi2** 
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Just what you’ve 
been looking for— 


Hemlock 
White Pine 


and Northern Hardwoods 


A Complete 
Assortment of 


A Good 
Supply of 


with Lath, White Cedar 
Shingles and Posts. 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


For Mixed Cars 


All to be obtained at 
attractive prices from 


C.C. Collins 


Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 




















Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
tection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 


Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 








LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 


% 
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TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 





( Sasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H.Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
1319-20 Whitn 
Pho cimey Bank Bids. NEW ORLEANS 











EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
In Making 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
WS Largest Cruising House in America 








The Cost of Growing Timber 3” ‘nteresting exposition 
By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Finds Cordwood Scarce and High 


NEw Britain, Conn., Dec. 18.—An experi- 
ment which, if successful, is expected ultimately 
to eliminate the immense consumption of hard- 
woods in the manufacture of brick, is being tried 
this week by the Hall-Spiers Brick Co. in its 
brick making plant in the nearby town of 
Berlin. The company proposes to use fuel oil 
instead of cordwood in firing its kilns, The 
experiment is prompted by the scarcity and 
very high price of hardwood fuel. A good 
grade of cordwood now costs $16 and is hard 
to obtain even at that figure in steady quanti- 
ties. The company has installed machinery 
for burning fuel oil in one of its kilns, and if 
the results are as satisfactory as expected the 
project may lead to a revolution in brick making 
in this vicinity. 


Easterners Enjoy Outing 


New York, Dec. 18.—Lumbermen who at- 
tended the recent outing at the Granshue Camp 
of the A. Sherman Lumber Co. in the Adiron- 
dacks are back home singing the praises of the 
hospitality and good fellowship of Frank S. 
MeNally, host of the occasion. The latest party 
was given in honor of a group of Long Island- 
ers and Mr. McNally says he never entertained 
guests who seemed to 
have a better time. 

Everything from the 
start at Grand Central 
station, this city, until 
the crowd came back a 
week or ten days later, 
was engineered by Mr. 
MeNally and the lum- 
bermen say that he 
filled every minute of 
the time with pleasures. 

Ostensibly the party 
went to the Adirondacks 
to hunt deer and smaller 
game, but actually there 
were sO many innova- 
tions that only a few 
days could be devoted 
to gunning. However, 
several deer were bagged 
by the Long Islanders 
and venison and other 
game furnished the piece 
de resistance for many 
a sumptuous feast. 

Mr. McNally had his 
big radio in fine work- 
ing order and at night, 
seated about a huge log 
fire, the lumbermen 
heard the artists in 
Broadway concerts and 
incidentally got flashes 
of the big news of the 
world. Wireless parties 
afforded a main feature 
of the entertainment programs at Granshue all 
season. 

The Long Islanders enjoyed being close to 
nature among the big spruce trees and also 
got first hand information about lumber opera- 
tions, witnessing the actual cutting of many 
fine specimens of timber. 


May Recover Profits When for Resale 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 19.—Last Friday, 
Judge Stern, in a local court, instructed the 
jury to return a verdict in favor of the plaintiff 
in the case of Bruner vs. Baldwin, which has 
been creating a lot of interest in the wholesale 
trade of this city. 

The Owen M. Bruner Co., Philadelphia, in 
July, 1921, in its office, purchased from a 
principal of the Baldwin Lumber Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., two cars 4+%x2%-inch face No. 1 
common longleaf flooring, measured as 1x3. 
The lumber was shipped from two places, the 
last car shipped being the first to arrive. The 
instructions were to show Owen M. Bruner Co. 
as shipper and consignee. Instead, the Bald- 
win Lumber Co. showed itself as consignor and 
consignee. Owen M. Bruner Co. sent a check 





for 85 percent of each invoice ten days after 
shipment. 

The first car, delivered to the Gillingham 
Co., Philadelphia, was found to be 214-inch face. 
Shipper was notified that Philadelphia was not 
a 2%-inch face market, and shipment was not 
satisfactory, and was warned that if the second 
car was 24-inch face it would not be received. 
In conformity with this notice the second car 
was not unloaded, and the shipper failed to 
order disposition. After a long time the rail- 
road placed the lumber in storage, and it was 
resold in November to Watson Malone & Son 
at $30 instead of the original price of about 
$68. At the request of the shipper the Owen 
M. Bruner’ Co. drew on the former for the 
money advanced. The draft was not honored, 
however, and suit was entered for the $1,589.36 
advanced, and for profit and telegrams, totaling 
$1,747.07. plus interest. 


An important feature of the decision was 
that profits and other expenses were not al- 
lowed because it was not made clear that the 
lumber was for resale. The court held the 
plaintiff ’s case good because the purchaser 
could not go into the open market and repur- 
chase at the same price, goods that would be 
satisfactory to his customer, and the verdict 
was for $1,811.87. The result is that there will 
he a seramble among the wholesalers to have 





Long Islanders in Adirondack Camp. Left to right (standing )—Gilbert 
Loper, Port Jefferson, L. I.; Frank S. McNally, New York City; 
Charles Weeks, jr., 
N. J.; Hubert Corwin, Riverhead, L. I.; Charles White, Jamaica, 
L. I.; Sam Farr, Tupper Lake, N. Y.; Fred G. Booth, Smithtown, 
L. I.; H. Hayes, Colton, N. J.; J. C. Bynum, Potsdam, N. Y.; 
Benjamin Downing, Locust Valley, L. I.; (kneeling)—Ralph Latham, 
Mineola, L. I.; George Adams, Far Rockaway, L. I.; Irving Benz- 
ing, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Alec Latham, Mineola, L. I. 


Pittsfield, Mass.; William Felt, South Colton, 


the statement printed on their orders that the 
lumber bought is for resale. 

The Baldwin Lumber Co. admitted Owen M. 
Bruner Co.’s claim, but set up a counter claim 
that the latter had kept the former out of pos- 
session of the lumber while the market went 
down. Judge Stern surprised the lumbermen by 
pointing out that under the sales act of 1915 a 
purchaser who has paid part of the purehase 
price of goods which are found to be unsatis- 
factory has the right of lien and may hold the 
goods until his money is refunded. 

Among the lumbermen witnesses in the case 
were William H. Wyatt and Traffic Manager 
Wagner of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co.; Harry 
A. Prock, of the Harry A. Prock Lumber Co.; 
Frederick S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & 
Nixon; Birchall Hammer, of the Hammer Lum- 
ber Co.; David A. Kay, of Robert G. Kay; W. 
C. Ashenfelter; P. S. Merrill, of the Harry S. 
Lafond Co.; John W. Coles, and William Fretz. 


A NUMBER of stumps, said by the Geological 
Survey to be 10,000 years old, have been exca- 
vated from a depth of forty feet at Washington, 
D. C. Four of the stumps exceeded 14 feet in 
diameter. 
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Company Honors Veteran Employee 
Bocatusa, La., Dee. 18.—A banquet was 
tendered James Whelan at the Pine Tree Inn 
on the evening of December 8, in recognition 
of his long and faithful service with the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. Col. A. C. Goodyear, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., president of the company, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. The banquet was attended 
by all the officers and directors of the company, 
and by about 125 other persons, including fel- 
low workmen of Mr. Whelan and local stock- 
holders. All the*employees in attendance had 
been with the company at least five years, and 
more than 50 of them 
for over 12 years. 
Following the elabo- 


————————— 


Goodyear spoke briefly 
and presented ‘‘ Uncle 
Jimmy,’’ as he is known 
to the 3,500 employees 








JAMES WHELAN 
Bogalusa, La. ; 
Honored by Banquet 





of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., and to the 
people of Bogalusa. Mr. 
Whelan responded 
briefly to the effect that 
he was glad to be iden- 
tified with an organiza- 
tion where employees 
always were given a square deal. 

Col. W. H. Sullivan, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, and mayor of 
Bogalusa, was given a prolonged ovation when 
he arose. Mr. Sullivan said that the employees 
assembled about the tables were responsible 
for the suecess of the company more than the 
officers or directors. ‘‘Without your codpera- 
tion and loyalty,’’ said Mr. Sullivan, ‘‘the stock 
of this company would not be the best in the 
world. Your loyalty is worth more than our 
money in the banks, and only by your contin- 
ued loyalty and codperation will the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and its allied industries 
continue to prosper.’’ Mr. Sullivan then told 
of his early association with Mr. Whelan. 

Some ge tony early history was related by 
Charles I. James, of Baltimore, Md., a director 
in the company, who knew Mr. Whelan long 
before the Great Southern Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized. Mr. James was buying timberlands 
for an Hastern syndicate, while Mr. Whelan was 
the local estimator for the owners. At a meet- 
ing in New York it was decided to buy extensive 
timberlands near where Bogalusa now stands. 
Mr. James’ one condition in accepting the work 
was that he might employ Mr. Whelan. Mr. 
James said that during his 25 years’ association 
with the guest of honor, there never was a time 
when he wanted ‘‘Uncle Jimmy’’ that he was 
not on hand. 

Others who paid tribute to the loyalty and 
faithfulness of Mr. Whelan were Walter P. 
Cooke, chairman of the board of directors; J. 
H. Cassidy, assistant general manager; W. C. 
Flanders, traffic manager; and W. H. Jennings, 
in charge of the company’s safety work. 

Music for the occasion was provided by the 
Elks’ band, and Miss Wessie Kasley rendered 
two solos. 
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Tell of Company’s Reforestation Plans 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 18.—At its ‘‘ quar- 
terly smoker,’’ held last Tuesday night, the 
Hammond (La.) Chamber of Commerce had 
as one of its honored guests and principal 
speakers Col. W. H. Sullivan, mayor of Boga- 
lusa and general manager of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co. Col. Sullivan delivered a 
characteristically inspirational talk, featured 
by a description of his company’s work and 
plans for reforestation. At his suggestion J. 
K. Johnson, forester of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., preceded him on the speaking 
program and explained in detail the company’s 
reforestation experiments and the methods 





worked out for replanting its cut-over tracts 
with trees and for reforestation by natural 
growth, protecting the young trees from fire 
and other damage. 

Another of the evening’s speakers was W. H. 

Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Co., former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
one of its leading workers. Mr. Nalty reported 
on the progress of the tick eradication cam- 
paign now under way in Tangipahos Parish, 
and in which he and other Hammond business 
men are taking an active part. 


Operating Report of Coast Mills 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Dee. 16.—Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Index in its operating report 
dated. Dee. 1, covering sawmills and red cedar 
shingle plants in Washington and Oregon, lists 
the various operators in alphabetical order, 
from which the following data is obtained: 

WASHINGTON SAWMILLS: Running, 167; run- 
ning three shifts, 1; running two shifts, 16; 
running half time, 1; down temporarily, 23; 
down indefinitely, 10; down permanently, 2; 
destroyed by fire; 6; plants sold, 1; in hands of 
receiver, 2. 

WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLE MILLS: Run- 
ning, 78; running three shifts, 1; running two 
shifts, 7; running half or part time, 4; down 
temporarily, 29; down indefinitely, 10; down 
permanently, 3; destroyed by fire, 2; out of 
business, 2. 

OREGON SAWMILLS: Running, 102; running 
three shifts, 2; running two shifts, 12; running 
half time, 3; down temporarily, 28; down in- 
definitely, 20; down permanently, 1; destroyed 
by fire, 8; out of business, 5. 

OREGON RED CEDAR SHINGLE MILLS: Running, 
19; running two shifts, 3; running 144 shifts, 1; 
down temporarily, 8; down indefinitely, 3. 

The information compiled shows that eighty- 
nine of the sawmills and forty-three of the red 
cedar shingle mills in Washington, also forty- 
four sawmills and nine red cedar shingle mills 
in Oregon, operating at the date of the above 
report, planned to close down for various pe- 
riods toward the end of the month and remain 
idle for one to several weeks. 


Perfect Plans for Southern Mill 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 19.—The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN announced last week the new enter- 
prise inagurated by Martin A. Brown, founder 
and head of the Woodstock Lumber Co., of this 
city, who has acquired a large tract of. cypress 
and longleaf pine land in Florida. Since then 
Mr. Brown has completed his plans for the 
organization of a new company to operate the 
venture in an aggressive and efficient manner. 

The Park Wood Lumber Co. has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New Hampshire 
with an authorized capital of $500,000, and it 
is understood that it will be a subsidiary of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co. The officers of the new 
company are: President, H. B. Moulton; vice 
president, E. K. Woodworth; treasurer, Roy S. 
Brown; general manager, Martin A. Brown. 
These men and H. K. Hallett are the directors. 
The Florida headquarters are to be in charge 
of Clifford M. McLean. 

The extensive tract of timberland at Port 

Joe, Calhoun County, Florida, reported last 
week as having been purchased by the Brown 
interests at a cost of several hundred thousand 
dollars, will be owned by the new company. 
The mill on the property is to be placed in first 
class condition and operated at capacity. 

E. E. Doe, for many years associated with the 
Connecticut Valley Lumber Co. and for the last 
twenty-four years with the Parker-Young Co. 
as local manager at Orleans, Vt., will rebuild 
the sawmill and greatly increase its capacity. 
The new company plans to produce high grade 
eypress and longleaf pine. 

FE. F. Childers, a Florida lumberman, has 
been selected as ‘local manager of operations 
at Port St. Joe. Mr. Doe is to have immediate 
charge of the mill and Abram Boyle, for thirty 
years woods foreman for the Henry Paper Co. 
and the Parker-Young Co. in their New England 
operations, is to have charge of the logging 
operations. 
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i . Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office, 
a PORTLAND, ORE. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


py ed YORK, 2839 Grand Central Ter. Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 621 Hearst Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
OMAHA - Peters Trust Bidg. 
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California Pine 
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W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






General Offices, QUINCY, ILL. 











LONGFIRJOISTS 
«BIG TIMBERS 


(a FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


YARDS: =H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 
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Clark & Lyford 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 


Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 


920-25 Vancouver Block, 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 


Idaho White Pine 


Write us. We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 
Telephone Mulberry 279. 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 
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Pacific States LumberCo. 


TACOMA, - + WASHINGTON 


Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 


1 Car 1x10 


No. 2 Common 


semen $ 500 


off Rail 
“B” List 
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K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Joseph Lean, - e P. O. Box 774, Omaha 


Frank Probst, - P.O. Box1187,Fargo,N.D 
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Good 
Backing 

for your talk to home 
builders seeking big 


values is a good stock 
of our 


Fir, Spruce 
Hemlock 





Timbers Dimension 
Bridge, Shiplap 
Track and Retail 

Car Material Yard Stock 


Get our list before you place your orders. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
OP ene 1052 Pacific Ave. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Trade Groups May Study Costs 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 19.—Trade associa- 
tions or groups interested in cost accounting may 
meet solely for the purpose of studying costs, 
detecting errors and improving their methods 
without contravention of law, in the opinion of 
Nelson B. Gaskill, member of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Mr. Gaskill further believes that 
it is perfectly legal to make reports of such 
conferences available to absent members, gov- 
ernment agencies and other interested parties. 

This opinion was expressed unofficially today 
by Mr. Gaskill in response to an inquiry from 
E. W. McCullough, manager of the fabricated 
production department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The commissioner 
writes further: 

I have previously expressed my firm belief, that 
cost accounting is a legitimate trade association 
activity, and subsequent consideration has merely 
strengthened this conviction. Collective analytical 
study of the results of cost accounting furnishes 
an invaluable supplement to the individual cost 
accounting work. Comparison of results, analysis 
of results and the study and discussion of these 
results lead to the improvement of methods and 
the increase of efficiency. To prohibit collective 
study of costs for the purpose of their analysis, the 
detection of errors, and the improvement of meth- 
ods, is to shackle educative progress. 

Of course the legal situation is confused by rea- 
son of the decisions in the Hardwood Lumber case 
and the Linseed Oil case, and it will be some time 
probably before this confusion will be cleared by 
any additional authoritative decisions. Trade as- 
sociations must therefore determine as accurately 
as they can the legitimate field of proper endeavor 
and having so taken counsel, should, without 
hesitation, resting upon their legal advice and the 
clear consciousness of the propriety of their efforts, 
proceed without fear, willingly inviting the test of 
the courts’ consideration of their conduct. 

I can not find any reason for believing that the 
activities as defined by your questions are per se 
illegal. They may become so of course, if coupled 
with the use of other practices directed toward an 
unlawful end. But it is to be observed that a 
course of conduct lawful in itself, does not become 
unlawful merely because it may be used to ac- 
complish an unlawful object. A course of conduct 
lawful in itself is judged by its result or by the 
intent with which it is used. Prior to the appear- 
ance of an unlawful result the unlawful intent 
must be so clearly manifested that the unlawful 
result is forecast as a natural and proximate con- 
sequence before the conduct can be condemned. A 
lawful course of conduct therefore may not be 
condemned by presumption of an unlawful intent 
when an unlawful result must first be presumed 
in order to deduce from it the unlawful quality of 
the intent which guides conduct. 

In conclusion, Commissioner Gaskill says: 
‘fA trade association activity conducted strictly 
in accordance with the terms of your questions 
seems to me to stand clearly revealed as a legiti- 
mate activity directed to a lawful result. My 
answer to both your questions would therefore 
be in the affirmative.’’ 


Would Stabilize the Dollar 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—Prof. Irving 
T. Fisher of the chair of political economy at 
Yale University, today strongly urged upon the 
House committee on banking and currency favor- 
able action on the bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Goldsborough of Maryland to stabilize 
the value of the gold dollar as a means of lower- 
ing living costs and preventing financial crises. 

The theory underlying the bill is that of Prof. 
Fisher, and his contentions were supported in 
a general way in a brief statement by Prof. 
John L. Rogers of the chair of political econ- 
omy at Cornell. 

Prof. Fisher would add to or subtract from 
the value of the gold dollar as prices change for 
the purpose of maintaining a fixed relationship 
between money and the things it will buy. 

He argued that the fluctuations in costs are 
not determined by scarcity of commodities, but 
by the scarcity or over-supply of money. He 
added that the people could not see the fluctua- 
tions in money because they live in them and 
make the mistake of assuming that costs of liv- 
ing are high or low, while the real fact of the 
matter is that money has appreciated or de- 
preciated. 

Prof. Fisher regards inflation and deflation 
as the twin evils of the present financial sys- 


tem, one being applied as an antidote to the 
other. This, he said, results in great social 
waste and untold losses from which no one 
gains, all tending to class conflicts. The infla- 
tion of the war period has been followed by 
the deflation of today. He foresees danger in 
a threatened return to inflation. He said fur- 
ther: 

The mere stopping of inflation is only part of 
the problem of monetary stability. We must stop 
deflation as well. Deflation was wanted to do 
justice to the pre-war creditors, and doubtless it 
did so to the few still surviving. But it did in- 
justice to the much larger number of war and 
post-war debtors. We certainly have no right to 
choose our standard to help the few and hurt the 
many. We must recognize the fact that every 
disturbance of our standard makes it impossible 
to do justice to everybody. 

If Mexico should adopt the same dollar we have 
and that Canada has the price level in Mexico 
would fall. If the heavier or the lighter the gold 
dollar the more or the less will be its purchasing 
power, it follows that if we add a few grains of 
gold to the dolar just fast enough to compensate 
for the loss in the purchasing power of each grain, 
or vice versa, take away gold to compensate for 
a gain, we shall have a “fully compensated” dollar, 
a stationary instead of a fluctuating dollar, when 
judged by its purchasing power. 
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Plans of Wood-Testing Committee 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—At the organi- 
zation meeting of the sectional committee on 
methods for testing wood, held at the Forest 
Service headquarters last week, a decision was 
reached to divide the membership into several 
subcommittees and assign to each specific work. 
The next meeting of the committee will be held 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., some time during the summer of 1923. On 
that occasion the subcommittees will submit re- 
ports covering their several studies, which to- 
gether will constitute a definite program when 
formally approved. 

(HABA BBBAAaa. 
Forest Service Appropriations 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—As reported to 
the House today, the agricultural appropriation 
bill carries $6,583,582 for the Forest Service for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1 next. This is 
an increase of $21,280 over appropriations for 
the current year, but the same amount as esti- 
mated for the fiscal year 1924. 

In lieu of certain statutory salaries a lump 
sum of $200,080 is provided in the salary roll 
for the employment of forest rangers and guards 
at a rate not in excess of $1,220 per annum for 
periods of twelve months or less. This change 
was recommended in order that a greater num- 
ber of forest rangers, guards ete. may be em- 
ployed during the summer season or less than 
twelve-month periods, and is expected to fur- 
nish an opportunity for economy in making the 
best adjustment between annual and short term 
employees, as the different kinds of work de- 
mand. 

The total for salaries is $2,471,000, and for 
general expenses, $4,112,582. For codperative 
fire protection of forested watersheds of navi- 
gable streams, the bill carries an appropriation 
of $400,000. An item of $450,000 is provided 
for the acquisition of additional lands at head- 
waters of navigable streams under the provi- 
sions of the Weeks act. 

The bill also carries $25,000 for emergency 
expenditures incident to the disposal of wind 
thrown and intermingled or adjoining timber 
on the Olympic national forest and for emer- 
gency measures necessary to protect from fire 
timber on this forest, including repair and con- 
struction of roads, fire lanes, trails, telephone 
lines and other means of communication thru 
or along the boundaries of the blown down 
timber areas. 

Another item of interest to lumbermen pro- 
vides $35,000 to enable the Seeretary of Agri- 
culture to establish and maintain a patrol to 
prevent trespass and to guard against and check 
fires upon the land revested in the United States 
by the act of June 9, 1916, and the lands known 
as the Coos Bay Wagon Road lands involved in 
the case of the Southern Oregon Co. against the 
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United States in the circuit court of appeals of 
the ninth circuit. 


New High Record in Export Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—Official over- 
seas trade statistics made public by Director 
Klein, of the oureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, indicate a new high record for the 
year in American exports duirng November. 

Returns from the customs districts thruout 
the country show total exports valued at $383,- 
000,000 last month, or $12,000,000 greater than 
October, and about $90,000,000 in excess of the 
November exports last year. Compared with 
the same month in 1913, the last prewar year, 
exports last month showed an increase in value 
of more than $138,000,000. 

For the eleven months ending with November 
exports this year had an aggregate value of 
$3,490,345,750, compared with $4,188,832,983 
for the same months last year, $7,507,729,533 in 
1920, $7,239,009,991 in 1919, and $2,250,882,664 
in 1913. The inerease over the eleven-month 
period of the last prewar year, therefore, was 
upward of $1,240,000,000. 


Results of Tests of New Drying Method 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 20.—The bureau of 
standards of the Department of Commerce has 
just made public the results of elaborate tests 
of the su-dex process of treatment on the phys- 
ical properties of wood. A brief announcement 
regarding these tests was made in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 18, page 62. The 
process consists in heating the wood in a solu- 
tion of mixed carbohydrates containing dextrine 
and sugar, such as sugar syrup or beet sugar 
molasses. The temperature of the solution is 
maintained for one hour at 140° F., then grad- 
ually raised to 212° F. and boiled. It is claimed 
that the boiling ejects the sap, gums, resins, 
starch ete. The thickness and species of wood 
determine the time required for the various 
steps and a time schedule is used to get the best 
results. The wood is then allowed to cool in 
the solution to 180°. The claim is made that 
this procedure gives fiber saturation and that if 
it is desired to fill the cell cavities the wood 
should be allowed to cool to a lower tempera- 
ture. 

After cooling the wood is removed from the 
solution and allowed to dry for two or three 
days, when it is claimed that it is fit for strue- 
tural work. If wanted for cabinet work the 
process is continued by drying the wood, sur- 
rounded by live steam, in a specially constructed 
drying oven, the time depending upon the thick- 
ness of the pieces. The temperature is raised to 
212° F. and the wood allowed to remain in the 
saturated atmosphere from seven to ten hours. 

Tests were made with pine, fir, hemlock, oak 
and hura, a South American wood. Compari- 
sons were made between untreated woods and 
those treated by the su-dex process. The un- 
treated wood was-dried by the Forest Products 
Laboratory and the su-dex treatment was given 
by the Industrial Dryer Corporation, New York 
City. At the Forest Products Laboratory the 
samples were first exposed to 120° F. and 85 
percent humidity. Then the temperature was 
raised to 135° F. and the humidity reduced to 
70 percent. The samples were in the kiln 45 
days. 

Effects on Mechanical Properties of Woods 


After treatment and drying tests were made 
of bending, compression, hardness and moisture. 
To test the degree of hygroscopicity of the su- 
dex treated wood in comparison with the un- 
treated wood specimens were dried and then 
exposed to like conditions. The results and 
conclusions are summarized in the following 
paragraphs taken from the report: 

Results of Tests 


In static bending the fiber stress at elastic limit 
and modulus of rupture of su-dex treated wood are 
consistently below the same values of kiln dried 
wood. This seems to be true, with some excep- 
tions, for cO@mpression, and to a lesser degree, for 
hardness. Drying the su-dex treated wood seems, 
in general, to make it approximately equal to 
kiln-dried wood in all the mechanical tests used 
in this investigation. ‘The results of the hy- 
groscopicity test indicate that su-dex treated wood 
under the same conditions will absorb as much 
moisture and change as much in dimensions as un- 


treated wood. The same test does not give any 
information on the percentage of season checking 
to be expected on large scale operations. The work- 
ing qualities of su-dex treated wood in comparison 
with kiln dried wood were tested at the bureau 
shop and the results indicate that there is no 
noticeable difference between the two. The shav- 
ings from the untreated wood have a decidedly 
stronger odor than shavings from the treated wood. 

The results of these tests on several representa- 
tive woods extensively used in the United States 
indicate the properties that may be expected in 
similar woods treated by this process. There is 
no evidence in this investigation that the su-dex 
process injures the wood, but to attain the results 
of kiln drying, it is necessary to reduce the 
moisture to that found in kiln dried wood. On 
the other hand there is no evidence that wood 
treated by the su-dex process will not absorb as 
much moisture nor change as much in dimensions 
as kiln dried wood. The advantage of the su-dex 
process of treatment seems to be one of time. 
Wood treated by this process and dried for 68 
hours apparently possesses approximately the same 
properties as wood dried by kiln for 45 days. 
The economic aspects of this question have not 
been considered. Manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in this process should make a careful com- 
parison of the cost of treating wood by the su-dex 
process in comparison with kiln drying. 


Continued Increase in Price Levels 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 20.—Continued ad- 
vances in production transportation and dis- 
tribution in November are noted in figures com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce for its 
‘*Current Survey of Business.’’ For example, 
the largest consumption of cotton since 1917, 
and further high records since 1920 in the out- 
put of pig iron, steel ingots, zine, coke, loco- 
motives and upper leather emphasize the sus- 
tained and basic character of industrial pro- 
duction in November. 

While the car shortage was slightly relieved, 
coal cars were still in great demand and coal 
loadings were kept up to the maximum. Total 
car loadings were very high for November. In- 
creased orders were placed for locomotives and 
cars to overcome present freight congestion. 

Price levels continued to increase, with both 
the total wholesale and the retail food indices 
the highest since the end of 1921. The relative 
purchasing power of farm products was con- 
siderably improved in November and this is 
reflected in the largest mail order house sales 
since March, 1920. 
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To Sell Montana and Oregon Timber 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is offering for sale two 
tracts of timber, the first in the Flathead Indian 
Reservation of Montana, known as the Valley 
Creek unit, and the second in the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation of Oregon, known as the 
Metolius unit. The Valley Creek unit includes 
about 16,000 acres with a total stand of approx- 
imately 120,000,000 feet, of which about 4,000,- 
000 feet stands on 720 acres of ailotted land 
for which separate contracts must be made. 
The sale embraces approximately 85,000,000 
feet of yellow pine and 35,000,000 feet of Doug- 
las fir and larch. Included within the bound- 
aries there are about 800 acres of fee patented 
and State lands, with an estimated stand of 
5,000,000 feet, purchase of which can probably 
be made from the respective owners. Sealed 
bids for this unit will be received until Feb. 
6, 1923, by the Superintendent, Flathead Indian 
Agency, Dixon, Mont., from whom copies of 
the contract, regulations, maps of the sale area, 
blanks for the submission of bids and other 
information can be obtained. 

The Metolius unit includes approximately 
84,000 acres of timber land with a total stand 
of about 482,000,000 feet of yellow and sugar 
pine and 44,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, in- 
cense cedar and other species. About 18,000 
acres of this area, with a stand of approximately 
43,000,000 feet of yellow and sugar pine and 
540,000 feet of other species, is allotted land, 
for which separate approved contracts must be 
made with allottees; within the area there are 
477 acres of fee patented land with an es- 
timated stand of 5,000,000 feet, which can 
probably be purchased from the owners. Sealed 
bids for this unit will be received until Jan. 
17, 1923, by the Superintendent, Warm Springs 
Indian Agency, Warm Springs, Ore., from 
whom full information regarding the tract can 
be secured. 




















Ten Modern Dry Kilns 


are now being completed 
at our Modoc Lumber Co. 
Plant with a capacity of 
85,000 ft. dry lumber each 
day. 


This insures our trade a con- 
stant supply throughout the 
year of 


California White Pine 


from the famous Klamath Falls 
Belt. The New Calimus Unit 
comprising 650,000,000 ft. of tim- 
ber is now being logged and 
hauled to the mill, over 18 miles 
of standard gauge railroad built 
this season. 


We also manufacture Douglas Fir, 
Hemlock, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
Oregon White Pine. 


L. B. MENEFEE 
. LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern Sales Office :— 
111 West Washington St.,—Chicago, Il. 
































Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General O at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





The shrewd buyer today 
is ordering his lumber di- 
rectly from a responsible 
manufacturer. He has 
learned that the fewer 
hands his order goes 
through before it actually 
gets on the order file of a 
sawmill the more profitable 
his transaction is likely to 
be. We specialize to 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 
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The Time 
To Come 


SEEMS PROPITIOUS 


I will be pleased to submit prospectus 
covering various tracts of REDWOOD 
timber lands; also lands cruising 
largely to CALIFORNIA SUGAR 
and WHITE PINE, and also DOUG- 
LAS FIR, located in California, 
Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, with or without sawmills, 
the sale of which are entrusted to me 
by bona fide owners. 


Charles S. Elms 
TIMBER LANDS and LUMBER 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers: Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bidg,, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Where Lumber | 


Business Thrives 


Hundreds 
of Lumber 
firms have 
Northwest 
headquarters 
in theWhite- 
Henry- 
Stuart 
Building. 











AN entire block of 

splendid office 
buildings located in 
the business center 
of Seattle affordsideal 
headquarters for lum- 
ber firms—large or 


small. Single offices 
and suites with every 
convenience and ser- 
vice for the tenant. 


METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING COMPANY 


Seattle 





























Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











Gain in Forest Products Tonnage 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—Statistics com- 
piled by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed that during the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
class 1 railroads originated 22,539,851 tons of 
forest products, compared with 17,312,655 tons 
during the same period of last year, an increase 
of 30.19 percent. The total tonnage carried by 
the same railroads, including that received from 
connections, was 42,429,882 tons, against 33,- 
845,769 tons for the same quarter of 1921, an 
increase of 25.36 percent. The total tonnage of 
all commodities including that received from 
connections during the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
was 467,900,164 tons, compared with 441,880,704 
tons for the same period last year, an increase 
of 5.89 percent. 

Railroads of the eastern district loaded 
129,535 cars of forest products during the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30, aggregating 3,093,678 tons; 
Pocahontas region, 21,895 cars, aggregating 
608,754 tons; southern district, 241,197 cars, 
aggregating 6,139,459 tons; western district, 
429,411 cars, aggregating 12,697,960 tons. 
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Number of Surplus Cars Increasing 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—According to 
reports filed with the car service division, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, 919,828 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight during the week 
ended Dec. 9. This was an increase of 74,609 
cars compared with the preceding week, when, 
however, loadings were reduced by reason of the 
observance of Thanksgiving. It was an increase 
of 178,487 cars compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Forest products loadings totaled 63,195 cars, 
a gain of 3,185 cars over the week before, when 
loadings also were influenced by Thanksgiving. 
Compared with the same week last year, forest 
products loadings showed an increase of 13,721 
cars. Coal loading for the week aggregated 
200,505 cars, an increase of 14,347 over the 
preceding week, and 62,290 cars over the same 
week last year. 

Latest reports indicate that from Dec. 1 to 8 
there was a decrease of 21,825 in the freight 
car shortage. The total shortage on Dec. 8, was 
111,961 cars. The box car shortage was 56,711, 
a decrease of 10,757, while the coal car shortage 
was 37,6138, or 5,235 below Dec. 1. On Dee. 8, 
a total of 6,657 surplus cars were scattered thru- 
out the country, a gain of 1,062 in approxi- 
mately a week. 


Refuses Fourth Section Relief 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied, effective 
April 16, 1923, Fourth Section Application No. 
2,658, filed by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., seeking authority to continue rates 
on lumber from points in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma to points in Louisiana 
and Texas as shown in tariff I. C. C. No. 4,080, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision. 


Denies Relief on Shook. Tariff 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied, effective 
April 16, Fourth Section Application No. 4,912, 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co., 
which sought authority to continue rates on 
staves and shook from Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., 
to New York via New Orleans and water lines, 
as named in tariff I. C. C. No. 3,017, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision. 

The commission today issued an order in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1,712, 
suspending until April 19, schedules in Supple- 
ment No, 28, to Agent J. J. Cottrell’s tariff 
I. C. C. No. A-1048, that propose increases 
and decreases in the rates on box shook, car- 
loads, from points in North Carolina, South 


Carolina and Virginia to Eastern Trunk Line 
Territory. 

Late last week the commission discontinued 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1,664, 
involving the same general proposal, which was 
protested by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion. Hearings will be held on the new sup- 
plement, which also was protested by that asso- 
ciation. 


Want Lower Intrastate Rates 


MADISON, WIS., Dec. 19.—The Central Wis- 
consin Traffic Association has asked for a re- 
duction in rates on saw logs and the State rail- 
road commission has fixed Jan. 3 as the date 
for hearing the case. At the same time the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will ask for a reduction in rates 
on fuel wood. 


West Side Shippers Short of Cars 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 19.—While transpor- 
tation conditions are substantially improved in 
the territory east of the Mississippi and while 
there has been some increase in the number of 
cars available for loading with lumber and logs 
on the Frisco system and the St. Louis-South- 
western, west of the river, conditions on the 
Missouri Pacific system have become so un- 
favorable that a meeting of shippers on that 
line was held this afternoon under the auspices 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 

One shipper on that road reported that he 
has had only eleven box cars during the last 
four months and that, with 800 cars of logs 
ready for shipment, he has had to close his 
large mill at Little Rock, Ark. Other mem- 
bers on the Missouri Pacific are encountering 
serious difficulties. 


(SR AREBEEEEe 


Hearing Date on Texas Rates 


Austin, TEx., Dec. 18.—An application, filed 
with the State Railroad Commission by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Beaumont asking for 
an order requiring that currently published and 
applicable lumber rates be observed as maxima 
on shipments of piling, logs, poles and other 
forest products, in carloads, transported between 
points in Texas, has been set for public hearing 
Jan. 17. As a basis for consideration the fol- 
lowing is proposed for adoption as an amend- 
ment to the existing tariff: 

‘¢When the rates in this tariff provided or 
otherwise legally applicable to shipments of 
wooden fence-posts, logs, mine props, poles, 
timber piling, blocks, stave bolts or rough staves, 
in carloads, are higher than rates currently 
applicable to shipments of lumber, in carloads 
between the same points, such lumber rates will 
apply to shipments of the rough forest products 
above enumerated.’’ 


(SHEER BHaEeeaeaaaes 


Nine Michigan Camps Install Radios 


MERRILL, WIS., Dec. 19.—It is reported here 
that nine lumber camps near Marquette, 
Mich., have disregarded the old ‘‘after work’’ 
habits of the lumberjack and today the woods- 
men listen to concerts and speeches that come 
into the wilderness over the camp radio. 
Every evening the men are entertained in this 
manner, and according to officials of the lum- 
ber companies the radio is not only entertain- 
ing, but it is educational, as it keeps the 
woodsmen in touch with world affairs in a 
way which most of them can understand. The 


‘officials in installing these radio outfits for 


the men, have decided to fill in the evening 
hours with something that will make the lum- 
berjack’s camp life interesting, appealing and 

WOODEN BOXES can be used more than once, 
and therefore have a definite value, either for 
reuse or sale, after the original contents are 
unpacked. 
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PATRICK GLYNN, one of the last of the 
pioneers of the Saginaw Valley, died at his home 
in Green Bay, Wis., Friday, Dec. 15, aged 76. 
Mr. Glynn’s name was identified with the lum- 
bering industry since 1862 when he first entered 


the Saginaw field. He was then 17 years old 
having come to the United States from his native 
Ireland some years before. He was employed 
by various lumber companies, saving up enough 
to purchase a tract of timber and begin lumber- 
ing on his own account. He traveled to the 
Upper Peninsula and to Eau Claire, Wis., where 
he had for a time some lumber interests. In 
1877 he returned to Saginaw and became asso- 
ciated with the firm of Wright & Davis, and 
one year later with Eddy, Avery & Eddy. In 
1883 he became general superintendent of the 
Tittabawassee Boom Co which rafted its timber 
down the Tittabawassee River to Saginaw mills, 
and in that position he supervised some of the 
largest log drives of the early Michigan days. In 
1886 he joined Charles K. Eddy, another of the 
pioneer lumbermen of the valley, and his two 
sons, Arthur D. and Walter S. Eddy, under the 
corporate name of Eddy-Glynn Lumber Co., 
which was later changed to Eddy & Glynn, this 
business continuing until Mr. Glynn’s death. 
The enterprise grew until it embraced operations 
in the Upper Peninsula, Wisconsin, Canada and 
Alabama. Mr. Glynn moved to Green Bay about 
thirty years ago. He leaves a widow, two 
daughters and one son. 





ALBERT S. PILLSBURY, who had been con- 
nected with the Holt & Bugbee Co., wholesale 
lumber dealer of Boston, Mass., for fifty-two 
years and during recent years was its treasurer, 
died Thursday, Dec. 14 at his home in West 
Somerville, Mass., where he had lived since 
1879. Mr. Pillsbury had suffered an attack of 
pneumonia on Sunday, Dec. 10 and failed to 
rally. On Oct. 10 of this year Mr. and Mrs. 
Pillsbury celebrated their golden wedding anni- 
versary at the home of their daughter Mrs. Tom 
Robertson in Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Pillsbury 
was born Feb. 23, 1851, in Lowell, Mass., ,but 
lived during his youth and was educated in 
Chelsea, Mass., and Hampton, N. H. He was a 
page in the National House of Representatives 
during the 37th, 38th, 39th, and 40th Congresses. 
For many years he was a prominent member 
and a warden of St. James Episcopal Church in 
West Somerville. He was a member of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, the Society of 
Colonial Wars and the Order of Red Men. He 
was a brother of the late Rear Admiral John 
Elliott Pillsbury, U.S.N. He is survived by a 
widow, one son and two sisters. 





WILLIAM H. SILL, sales manager for Steven- 
Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., and active 
in the hardwood lumber trade for many years, 
died suddenly on Wednesday, Dec. 13, at his 
home in Eau Claire. Mr. Sill had been in ill 
health for a long time and had undergone an op- 
eration in the spring. He had regained his 
health sufficiently to resume his duties as sales 
manager for the lumber company and his death 
was unexpected. Mr. Sill was for seventeen 
years associated with P. R. Hamilton in the 
Minneapolis Lumber Co. In 1917 he became sales 
manager of the Brown Land & Lumber Co., at 
Rhinealnder, Wis., and later for the H. F. Below 
Lumber Co. He had taken his position with 
the Steven-Jarvis Lumber Co. in January of 
this year. Mr. Sill was active in association 
work and was a past president of the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association. 
He was 62 years old and is survived by a widow 
and one son, Harold L. Sill, who is Milwaukee 
representative for the Steven-Jarvis Lumber Co. 





HORATIO L. BURR, vice president of the 
Burr Lumber Co. (Inc.), Gloversville, N. Y., and 
for many years one of the prominent business 
men of that city, died suddenly on Dec. 8 at 
his apartment in the Hotel Kingsborough, Glo- 
versville. Death was due to heart trouble. Mr. 
Burr was 60 years old and was born in Glovers- 
ville. When he was 21 years old he and his two 
brothers, George C., and James S., the latter 
now dead, engaged in the lumber business, buy- 
ing for the purpose a small sawmill then oper- 
ated in Burr street. The business was conducted 
under the name of Burr Bros. In 1883 the firm 
bought out Foster & Green, who operated a 
sawmill and lumber yard. In 1919 the business 
was incorporated as the Burr Lumber Co. Mr. 
Burr is survived by a widow and one brother, 
George L. Burr. ° 





JOHN B. GALBRAITH, prominent lumberman 
and superintendent of logging operations of the 
Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis., died suddenly Dec. 18 
at his home in that city. Death followed a 
stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Galbraith was born 
near Port .Huron, Mich., Sept. 25, 1858. For 
many years he was superintendent of operations 
for the Northwestern Lumber Co. at Stanley, 
Wis. In January, 1920, he removed to Oconto 
and took the position with the Oconto Co. which 
he held at the time of his death. Mr. Galbraith 
is survived by his widow and one son, John M., 
of Oconto. The funeral was held on Dec. 17 at 
Stanley under Masonic auspices. Mr. Galbraith 
was well known among northern lumbermen and 


very well liked. The news of his death will be 
received with sorrow throughout the State. 





R. ROGGENSTROH, president of the Baker 
River Lumber Co., and one of the builders of 
Concrete, Wash., died in that place on Sunday, 
Dec. 3, after several weeks’ illness. He had 
planned to leave soon for California to spend 
the winter. Mr. Roggenstroh and D. D. Dillard 
established the Baker River Lumber Co. in 
1902 following their purchase of the shingle mill 
of the Baker River Shingle Co. Mr. Roggen- 
stroh was always a leader in community affairs 
and was first treasurer of Concrete. He was 
born in Mecklenburg, Germany, in 1856 and came 
to the United States in 1871. Until he became 
interested in the lumber business in Washington, 
he was engaged at various times as a butcher, 
cattleman and mining contractor. 





W. A. BABER, of Lufkin, Texas, an inspector 
of the Southern Pine Association, was one of 
the eighteen victims of the wreck on the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad at Humble, Texas, the night 
of Dec. 13. Mr. Baber received injuries in the 
wreck of which he died in a hospital in Houston, 
Thursday, Dec. 14. He was buried at Elkhart, 
Texas. Mr. Baber was 55 years old and for 
many years had been identified with the lumber 
industry in the South. He was at one time as- 
sistant chief inspector of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and had served the South- 
ern Pine Association as inspector for two years. 
He was considered one of the most reliable and 
expert in the association’s service, 





EUGENE D. COLIE, who was an active lum- 
berman in Buffalo, N. Y., for many years, died 
at his home in that city on Dec. 14, at the age 
of 72. As a young man he was associated with 
his father, S. D. Colie, in the wholesale white 
pine trade with a yard on Erie Street, Buffalo, 
and succeeded his father in that business. At 
one time he was vice president of the Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange. Retiring from the trade he 
had been connected with the city building bureau 
for ten years. Mr. Colie was a Mason, a life 
member of the Erie Lodge. Surviving are his 
widow and two daughters. 





PAUL P. PEARSON, treasurer of the Pearson 
& Ludacher Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, and 
son of the late Joseph T. Pearson, died suddenly 
on Dec. 14, while entertaining a party of friends. 
Heart disease was given as the cause. Mr. 
Pearson was 44 years of age, and is survived 
by a widow and one daughter. He was an 
active club man and a member of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of Philadelphia. 





FRED A. MARSH, general purchasing agent 
for the Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, died at his 
home, 6434 Greenwood Avenue on Dec. 11 at the 
age of 52. Mr. Marsh had been a member of the 
Link-Belt organization for over 33 years and 
was one of the organizers of the Purchasing 
Agents’ Association of Chicago which he served 
ably as first president. For some time he had 
been a director in the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. 





PROGORE P. DeBOGORY, of Miami, Fla., 
who is said to have taken the first sawmill into 
the Miami, Fla., district, when the Florida East 
Coast Railroad opened it up, died in that city at 
the age of 76 last week. The first lumber ever 
manufactured in that section of Florida was 
turned out in Mr. DeBogory’s plant. He had 
not been active in the lumber business for some 
years past. 





HENRY SULLIVAN, lumberman of Dickmann 
County, Virginia, died at his home near the 
Kentucky State line on Sunday, Dec. 17, after 
a long illness. Mr. Sullivan had retired from 
the lumber business about a year ago because 
of ill health. He had been a sawmill operator 
for many years, and was 59 years old. A widow 
and three sons survive. 





ALBERT WILL, sales manager of the Him- 
melberger-Harrison Lumber Co., of Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., died suddenly on Sunday, Dec. 18, 
at his home in that city. Mr. Will had an ex- 
tensive acquaintance among lumbermen and 
news of his sudden death will be received with 
sincere regret. Funeral services were held at 
the home on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 19. 





JAMES B. ROBINSON, brother of William A. 
Robinson, president of the Robinson-Slagle Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, La., was killed in an 
automobile accident at Birmingham, Ala., Sun- 
day, Dec. 10. Mr. Robinson was a coal mine 
owner and prominent business man of Birming- 
ham. He leaves a widow and four children. 





W. W. SERGENT, for many years an active 
lumberman of eastern Kentucky, died at his 
home near Whitesburg, Ky., Dec. 16 after a brief 
illness. Mr. Sergent was formerly connected 
with the Swann-Day Lumber Co., and later with 
the Hazard Lumber Co. 
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alifornia Sugar Pine 
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Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4 LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


. Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Siding Finished Tanks Shop 
Finish Tank Stock Ties 
Ceiling Silo Stock Timbers 
Millwork Squares Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 
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San Francisco 
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We Manufacture 


California White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 
Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
 Leyalton, California Reno, Nevada 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 


General Offices, Albion, California 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office, Hobart Bl¢g., San Francisco 








ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 


110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Write 


for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Eastern 


Line Yards! 


Take advantage of my 10 years 
experience and broad acquaint- 
| ance with 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles | 
Western and Idaho White Pine | 


Let me buy what you want, 
instead of what a mill wants to 
sell. Tell me your needs. 


| CHAS. E. SAND, Portland, Ore. 
| 





507 Gasco Building 














{ ry Our DOUGLAS 
» FIR 
Service SITKA SPRUCE 
Our several mills can fur- WESTERN 
nish anything you need on HEMLOCK 
short notice. Let us quote 
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Prompt Rail Shipments 


We are associate 
manufacturers and 











CALIFORNIA wholesalers. 
peor The Griswold ~ 9g 
W 
PINE Company, 
pS ENT 
RED CEDAR Gasco Building, 2 
PORTLAND, ORE, ine @ cS 








KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, t3 OREGON 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘“Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, ———e and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.60 postpaid. AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431_S.. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














USINESS CHANGES, INCORPOI 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Milry—River Tie & Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Tuscaloosa — Childres Lumber Co.,_ incor- 
porated. 
ARKANSAS. Texarkana — Southern Pine 


Lumber Co., 
to $5,000,000 


FLORIDA. Fort Pierce—Fort Pierce Milling 
Co., incorporated; sawmill. 

Jacksonville—Sargent Lumber Co., _ incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000; to manufacture finished 
lumber. 

St. Petersburg—McGahan-Parmly Co., 
porated; capital, $20,000; 
shingles, iath, etc. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Fowler Lumber & Ply- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to 
manufacture veneer and plywood; H. C. Fowler 
and H. L. McElwin, organizers. 

Sandersville—Beam Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,000. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Never-Split Seat Co., 
inercasing capital from $50,000 to $300,000. 

Indianapolis—Republic Cresoting Co., increas- 
ing capital from $250,000 to $1,250,000. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $30,000 to $210,000. 

Indianapolis—Indianapolis Veneer & Lumber 
Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 

Marion—Wabash Basket Corporation; 
rated; capital, $100,000; 
containers. 

North Manchester—Peabody School Furniture 
Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to $300.000. 
Peru—Ahmert-Shaefer & Co., incorporated. 
South Bend—Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., in- 

creasing capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


IOWA. Marshalltown—C. A. Buchwald Lum- 


increasing capital from $1,250,000 


incor- 
to manufacture lumber, 


incorporated; 


incorpo- 
to manufacture food 


ber Co., increasing capital from $16,000 to 
$100,000. 
KANSAS. Arma—Arma Lumber Co., incor- 


porated; capital, $25,000. 

Madison—Madison Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Baxter—Baxter Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


MICHIGAN. Redford—Grand River Lumber 
& Coal Co., increasing capital from $75,000 to 
$175,000. 

MINNESOTA. Montgomery—H. E. Wester- 
man Lumber Co., increasing capital from $75,000 
to $400,000. 


NEW JERSEY. Orange—O’ Leary 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Cross, Austin & Ire- 
land Co., decreasing capital to $750,000. 

Brooklyn—Johnson Bros. (Inc.), increasing 
capital to $400,000. 

Brooklyn—Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
ing capital to $4,000,000. 

Brooklyn—J. MacDowell Co., 
capital to $40,000. 3 

Brooklyn—Reliance ar Door Co., in- 
creasing capital to $150.0 

New York—John A. Philbrick & Bro., increas- 
ing capital to $400,000. 

Suffern—Whritner Lumber Co., 
capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 

Tonawanda—Wilson Lumber & Box Co., in- 
creasing capital to $300,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lynch & Clark Co., 
$100,000. 


OHIO. Cleveland—Perfection Frame Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture 
doors, sash and millwork. 

Trimble—Bryson Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

West Jefferson—West Jefferson Elevator Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30,000; to deal in lumber 
and building supplies. 

OREGON. Medford—Pine Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

Portland—Nicolai Door Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital from $200,000 to $750,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Camden—Rush Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 


Lumber 


increas- 


increasing 


increasing 


Wilmington — Clark, 
incorporated; capital, 


incorporated; 


ne ny Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 
Westminster—Carolina Woodenware Manufac- 


turing Co., incorporated. 


TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Southern Wood 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Fountain City—Fountain City Lumber & Body 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to establish 
plant for manufacture of finished lumber and 
automobile bodies. 

Knoxvile—Cockrum Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $25,000 to $125,000 for expansion 
purposes. 

TEXAS. aed preety ~~ Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $1, 

Pineland—Temple Lumber _ ‘increasing capi- 
tal to $3,750,000. 

San Antonio—Mission Lumber Co. 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

WASHINGTON. Everett— Lake Bosworth 
Logging Co., incorporated; capital, $6,000. 

Seattle—Port Blakely Mill Co., incorporated; 
capital, $3,000. 


, increasing 





Seattle—Stimson Mill Co., increasing capital 
to $1,000,000. 

Seattle—Dexter Cabinet Works, incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Blue River—Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $70,000. 

Bowler—Bowler Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Eau Claire—Phoenix Manufacturing Co., in- 
creasing capital to $251,000. 

Oconto—Elmore Veneer Co., an Ohio corpora- 
tion, filed articles in Wisconsin with $30,000 capi- 
tal; J. C. Atwater, Oconto, Wisc. agent. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


_ ALABAMA. Glenwood—J. B. Walden Lumber 
Co. moving to Montgomery. 

York-—-Wallace Bros. Warehouse & Brokerage 
Co. succeeded by Long-Wall Building & Supply 
Co. 

ARKANSAS. Newport—Grant Manufacturing 
Co. succeeded by Jesse E. Williams. 

Pine Bluff—Dudley-Du Bose Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by L. P. Du Bose Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

CALIFORNIA. Dorris—Dorris Lumber & Box 
Co. sold to Associated Lumber & Box Co.; head- 
quarters, San Francisco. 

Ocean Beach—H. H. Reid & Son succeed 
Ocean Beach Lumber Co. 

Waterford—Modesto Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Ward Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Columbia Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. filed petition asking permis- 
sion to change name of corporation to W. H. 
Bryan Lumber Co 

ILLINOIS. Cortland—L. H. Bourne succeeded 
by Ed. Conlin (Inc.). 

East St. Louis—Barrows Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co.; head- 
quarters, St. Louis. 

Hurst—T. P. Russell Lumber & Furniture Co. 
sold lumber department to Sesser Lumber Co., 
of Sesser; will continue furniture and hardware. 

IOWA. Hartwick—Hunting & Darling Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Stokely Lumber Co.; will re- 
build sheds recently destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—Hood Bros. succeeded 
by Hood-Moore Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

MICHIGAN. Flint—William F. Stewart (Est.) 
succeeded by W. F. Stewart Manufacturing Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—North Side Sash 
& Door Co. changing name to A. T. Rydell (Inc.). 

MISSOURI. Bosworth—Logan-Moore Lumber 
Co. sold to Bosworth Lumber & Supply Co. 

MONTANA. Great Falls—Boorman Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Monarch Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Douglas—Walker Bros. Lumber 
Yard sold to Sullivan Lumber Co. 

South Omaha—Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co. 
purchased by Crawford & Sayron, of Council 
Bluffs. 

NEW YORK. Frankfort—H. S. Getman pur- 
chased the Frankfort branch of the West Canada 
Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Glenfield—Glenfield Co- 
operative Association succeeded by Berg Co. 

OHIO. Wooster—D. C. Curry Lumber Co. 
closed down for two weeks beginning Dec. 18 
while headquarters will be moved from East 
North Street to the new plant on West Henry 
Street. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—J. Wheeler, of 
Portland, Ore., purchased the ms Klamath 
Pine Manufacturing Co.’s plant at Pelican City 
and will enlarge the mill and add box factory. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—L. E. Rooks & Co. 
succeeded by L. E. Rooks Box & Barrel Manu- 
facturing .Co. 

TEXAS. Port Arthur—Wells_ Lumber Co. 
changing name to Palmer-Wells Lumber Co. 

UTAH. Salt Lake City—Stayner & Daly, 
wholesale lumber and paint dealers, moving from 
West Broadway to Moxum Hotel Building, 66 
East 4th St. 

WASHINGTON. Renton—Renton Lumber Co. 
sold to See & Sons. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Prichard — McGowin Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. has established retail lumber 
~~ here to operate in connection with saw- 
mills. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—Smith & Hopkins, re- 
cently began lumber business. 

Pine Bluff—Taylor & Crate, recently began; 
sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—East Side Sash & 
Door Co., recently began; manufacturer. 


COLORADO. Denver—Denver Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 
FLORIDA. Jasper — Jasper Manufacturing 


Co., recently began; sawmill. 
Littman—Geo. A. Blessed Lumber Co., 
cently began; sawmill. 
GEORGIA. Monticello—Big Indian Lumber 
Co., recently began. 


re- 
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Moultrie—Irvin J. Warren 
wholesale. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Aschmann & Fullerton, 
recently began; commission; 209 S. State St. 

IOWA. Atlantic—Akin & Payne announce 
-_ they will launch a new lumber yard about 
Jan.. 1. 

KENTUCKY. Bowling Green—Claypool Lum- 
ber Co., opening new yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel — Laurel 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

alias L. Mickle Lumber Co. will open 
yard. 

MISSOURI. 
recently began. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Boyd Lumber Co., 
opening retail yard; 305 Greenpoint Ave. 

Croghan—Lehman & Zehr Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

New York—O’Leary Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan; wholesale. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Kiowa Lumber Co. 
will install yard. 

Blue Joint—O. E. Wood Lumber Co., recently 
began; retail. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—J. E. Wheeler, re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

The Dalles—Van Dellen Lumber Co., recently 
began. 


recently began; 


Hardwood 


Kansas City—Luken Lumber Co., 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bedford— Tate Lumber 
Co., recently began. 
TENNESSEE. Memphis—Garrison Lumber 


Co., recently began. 
Nashville—Rocky River Coal & Lumber Co., 
recently began. 


South Pittsburg—South Pittsburg Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—South Main Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

VIRGINIA. Burdette—Theo. K. Hann, re- 


cently began; planing mill. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Amos Furness, re- 
cently began; shingle mill. 

Seattle—Martin Lumber & Fuel Co., recently 
began. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—Vulcan Last Co. to 
begin operations in new plant the first of the 
year. 

Oshkosh—Morgan Millwork Co., of “ur city, 
has purchased a plant in Jersey City, N. J. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Jacksonville — Seaman Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $10,000; dry kiln, planing mill 
and 50,000 feet of lumber destroyed. 

Mobile—R. H. Brenner Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $150,000; planing mill and two dry kilns 
destroyed. 

MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—Wood- 
working factory of Allen Co. and box factory of 
E. H. Tilton Co. destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Monroe—Beck Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

NEW JERSEY. 
by fire. 

OHIO. Toledo—Codperative Ready Cut House 
“o., loss by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mount Jewett—Plant of 
Safety Sled Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $150,000, 
ne a large number of sleds for holiday 
trade. 

New Castle—Post & Wick Co., 
garage and office building, $5,000. 

Wilkes-Barre—Adam H. Hildebrand, 
fire, $35,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO. Sterling—Platte Valley Lumber 
Co. building new storage shed, office building 
and planing mill. 

FLORIDA. Bradentown—Bradentown Novelty 
Co., organized with $10,000 capital, plans im- 
mediate construction of plant to manufacture 
millwork. H. E. Jones, president. 

Lacoochee—Cummer Lumber Co., of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will immediately construct sawmill in 
timber tract owned by company; ready to op- 
erate in about six months. 


GEORGIA. Macon—Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
plans construction of large sawmill in Oconee 
River tract near Toomsboro, Ga. Has obtained 
right of way for railroad into tract. 

Midville—W. A. Wry, jr., of Sandersville, Ga., 
heads a company forming here to establish at 
once a planing mill, sawmill and dry kiln at 
Midville. First units now being built and will 
be ready to operate early in January. Main of- 
fice at Sandersville. 

Milledgeville—Milledgeville Planing Mill Co. 
will be chartered here at once and establish new 
planing mill with capacity of five carloads daily. 
Company will be largely owned by the Arnett 
Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Marion—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co, 
will erect buildings at local yard including lum- 
ber shed, 60 x 108 ft., two coal houses, each 
20 x 64 ft. and warehouse, 24 x 64 ft. 


KENTUCKY. Arlington—E. E. Campbell 


Lumber Co. purchased site and will build office, 
store and display room. 


Bayonne—Brady Bros., loss 


loss by fire in 


loss by 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—American "Wood- 
working Co. will erect one-story building cost- 
ing $30,000, for general millwork. 

Baltimore—Reliable Furniture Co. 
factory, 30 x 100 feet; cost $14,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Big Creek Lumber 
Co. building planing mill and dry kiln with plan- 
ing capacity of 20,000 feet daily. 


building 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—American Sash & 
Door Co. building addition to plant costing 
$20,000. 

OHIO. Washington Court House—G. D. 


Baker & Co. opening hardwood flooring factory 
bo the old Washington Manufacturing Co.’s chair 
actory. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Spruce River—Vulcan Last 
Co., of Crandon, Wis., will build a similar fac- 
tory here. 


WISCONSIN. Watertown—William C. Schultz, 
a former resident of Fond du Lac, is president 
and manager of the Perfection Table Slide 
Manufacturing Co.; will build factory, 180 x 60 
ft. in spring; dry kiln, storage and office build- 
ing included. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


AUSTIN, TEX., Dec. 18.—In a decision just ren- 
dered the State Supreme Court failed to sustain 
the contention of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal 
Association of Houston, Texas, that the judgment 
given against it by the district court of Angelina 
County, upholding the claim of C. F. Warner and 
wife with the Texas Industrial Accident Board as 
dependents under the Texas Employers’ Liability 
Act, was contrary to the provisions of the act. 

Warner and wife were allowed compensation by 
the Industrial Accident Board for the death of 
their son, Robert Warner. The Lumbermen’s 
Reciprocal Association was the insurer. From this 
decision the association appealed to the district 
court and the contention most strongly urged was 
that Warner and wife were not dependents within 
the meaning of the Employers’ Liability Act. The 
basis of this contention was that the father owned 
real and personal property of the reasonable value 
of $7,000; that he was making a living independent 
of whatever may have been contributed by the de- 
ceased son, and that he had money in the bank 
at and prior to the date of the son’s death. 

It is held by the supreme court’s decision that 
the Employers’ Liability Act nowhere defines de- 
pendents or dependency. ‘The word is used in the 
act only in enumerating the beneficiaries. It sim- 
ply provides “that the compensation shall be for 
the sole and exclusive benefit of dependent parents.” 

“In the common acceptance of the term depend- 
ent or dependent persons is included one who is 
dependent in whole or in part on another for 
support,” said the court’s opinion. ‘Had the 
legislature intended to restrict compensation to 
cases in which the beneficiary was wholly depend- 
ent upon the injured employee for support, it could 
easily have used language to effect that purpose; 
but not having done so, the court was without 
power to do so.” 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 18.—A petition was filed 
in the United States district court at Cincinnati 
yesterday by the Yellow Poplar Timber Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., to settle controversies arising under 
a contract for the purchase of timber on 11,286 
acres of land in Wayne and Mingo counties, West 
Virginia, from the estate of the late Henry Closter- 
man. The suit was filed against Henry Oskamp, 
Henry Closterman, jr., and E. C. Nunneker, Cin- 
cinnati, executors of the estate. 

The petition sets forth that under a contract 
entered into Aug. 5, 1909, the company paid $50,- 
000 in cash and agreed to pay $10 a thousand for 
the timber with a minimum of $8,333 monthly 
pending a cruise of the lumber to be made at a 
time when there remained approximately only 
enough unmeasured timber as would give to the 
company credit to the extent of the $50,000 pay- 
ment, plus the difference between the monthly 
minimum payments and the actual price of $10 a 
thousand feet of timber already cut. 

The controversy has arisen over the method of 
cruising the timber, and to protect itself, the 
company employed a Chicago company to make the 
cruise. This cruise, it is set forth. showed that 
the timber standing brought the total of timber cut 
and uncut to 31,815,000 feet, amounting at $10 a 
thousand foot to $318,150. Up to June, 1922, the 
company says it has paid the defendants a total 
of $314,421 and that on July 19 it tendered the 
defendants $3,735, as the balance due under the 
contract. 

The petition says that the defendants have re- 
fused to accept this settlement, denying the validity 
of the cruise made by the Chicago concern. They 
are threatening suits, it is alleged, to recover the 
monthly payments alleged by them to be due. 
There is also a controversy relative to tax pay- 
ments. 

The petition asks the court to enjoin the de- 
fendants from maintaining a suit pending in the 
Wayne county circuit court; from bringing other 
suits; that the court determine the plaintiff has 
paid in full for the timber covered by the contract ; 
that the taxes be apportioned and a final account- 
ing be ordered. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 19.—Accounting of 
a partnership which began at least thirty years 
ago is sought in litigation which is nearing the 
final stage here this week. Final arguments are 
being heard by Judge W. S. McClenahan, of Brain- 
*, is a case involving the —- between 
T. B. Walker and the late H. C. Akeley, of Minne- 





























Attractive Cana Isn’t It? 


Homelike, comfortable and in good 


taste. But particularly effective be- 
cause of the Design Oak Floors which lend 
distinctive character to the room. 


Bruce Design Oak Floors 


Enhance and beautify every home in which 
they are used and cost but slightly more 
than standard strip flooring—all good sales 
and profit points for you. 


Call our nearest representative: 


*Indiana Flooring Co., 
New York City 
*L_LawtonFlooring & Shingle 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Wm. C. McConnell Co., 
€ ambridge, Mass. 
*Twin City Hardwood Lbr. 
Co., Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn. 
Forest Lumber C o., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
#*C. W. oes & Co. ‘ 
Buffalo, N. 
*Cincinnati Floor C o., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Jas. G. Noll Lbr. Co., 
Denver, Col. 
H. W. Collins & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
*Omaha Hardwood Lbtr. 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Ralph S. Davis 
San Antonia, 
Varner Brothers 
Dallas, Texas 
Willard G. Burton, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Aycock-Holley Lbr. Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Pre ~~ & Conklin Lbr. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Hardwood Lbr. 
, Sioux City, Iowa 
McE roves Lumber Co. 
Asheville, N.C. 


Texas 


*Omahia 


*Warehouse Flooring for 
local distribution 


BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


E. L. 


MEMPHIS 


wrnass <a) 





oe 
BRUCE 











*E. Bartholomew Hard- 
wood Co., Chicago, Ill. 

*K. L. Southern Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

*Bay Bros. Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. L. Bruce, Pres., 
624 South Normandie, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

R. C. Witbeck, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

*Indiana Flooring Co., 
Washington, D.C. 

*Emerson Hardwood Co., 
Portland Oregon 

*D. J. Peterson Lbr. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 

*Addison-Rudesal Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

C. W. Bodge & Co., 
Syracuse, N. 

Geo. W. C leveland, i, 
Houston, Texas 

*McEwen L ae Co., 
Norfolk 

Kilpatric k ll 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

C. E. Marshall, 
T ulsa, Okla. 

R. D. Hunting Lbr. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

McFarland Lbr. Co., 
Calgary, Alta., Canada 


TENNESSEE 

















DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, U.S. A. 
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Circulating Ice Water. 
Air Ventilation. 


Headquarters for 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 


Reasonable Rates 
Informal 


Numerous Dining 
Rooms Including 
Coffee Shop. 


Washed 
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apolis. Mr. Akeley died in 1912, and Mr. Walker 
in 1915 filed eit against his heirs asking for 
$108,000 which he says was not credited to him on 
the partnership books. The heirs, Mrs. Florence 
Akeley Quirk, a daughter, and Mrs, Clara Rood 
Smith, widow of Mr. Akeley, have filed a counter 
claim as $3,500,000, and claiming a half 
interest in ore lands sold a number of years ago 
by Mr. Walker. 

* rhe Akeley heirs contend that in 1887 Mr. 
Akeley bought for $600,000 a half interest in all 
Mr. Walker’s timber holdings in Minnesota, and 
that these included land later found to contain 
valuable ore deposits. Mr. Walker sold half the 
ore holdings to a Philadelphia corporation, and 
later sold the other half to the United States Steel 
interests for $3,500,000. He holds that this land 
did not figure in the partnership, and that there 
was no agreement with Mr. Akeley until a written 
one was formed in 1892. Years have been spent 
taking testimony and getting records of many 
timber land transactions. The record contains 
6,000 pages. Bulky records are brought into court 
each day by the attorneys. The judge is ex- 
pected to take some months for his decision, and 
an appeal to the state supreme court is expected 
to follow in any event. 


HYMENEAL 


WEBSTER—EDWARDS. Miss Olive Edwards, 
of New York City, was married last week in 
that city to William Penn Webster, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., son of Frank W. Webster, of the 
Webster Lumber Co., of Huntsville, and asso- 
ciated with his father in that business. Follow- 
ing a brief honeymoon trip the couple will make 
their home in Huntsville. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternTennessee 
Kenwdivend -ardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide sin, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 








Lumber 


ellow Pine tin: 


Ties and 
Piling 








Railroad and 
Car Material 


THe GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


ect ag + PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 
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Chinese Fir Market Endangered 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—A cabled report 
from Lansing W. Hoyt, United States trade com- 
missioner at Shanghai, China, warns Douglas fir 
exporters to “watch their step” lest Siberian pine 
get the upper hand in the China market. As Mr. 
Hoyt sees the situation, the fir business is being 
undermined to a very large extent by the Siberian 
pine exporters, altho Douglas fir has been recog- 
nized as the premier wood exported into China. 

While the 1921 import ratio was 3 feet of 
Siberian pine to 100 feet of Douglas fir, the 1922 
estimate, which is said to be very near the mark, 
shows that 30 feet of Russian wood is now arriv- 
ing to every 100 feet of American. 

The claim has been made that the Douglas fir 
import trade has been handled in China in an 
irregular manner, which has caused very heavy 
price fluctuations. Many speculators and small 
importers having acquired larger stocks than they 
could handle were forced to place these surplus 
stocks, to the extent of 30,000,000 feet, on the 
market within a short time, causing a drop from 
$35 to $26 at Shanghai. 

At the time the cable was dispatched six steam- 
ers with Siberian pine were due in the port of 
Chinwantao, three at Tsingtau, three at Shanghai 
and half a cargo at Tientsin, the prices being 
25 percent lower than for Douglas fir. Important 
industrial concerns are reported to have placed 
orders for Siberian pine exclusively, whereas they 
formerly used Douglas fir. It is also stated that 
15,000,000 feet of Siberian pine is now held at 
Imperator Bay awaiting Soviet export license, 

“The situation of Douglas fir in China seems, 
therefore, somewhat precarious,” says a statement 
based on Mr. Hoyt’s cable, “and it is realized that 
the flood of Siberian pine has started and it will 
take energetic measures on the part of Douglas 
fir interests to meet this competition. As soon as 
the Siberian harbors open next spring there are 
strong possibilities that large quantities of lum- 
ber will be shipped to the China market. “The 
statement continues : 

“Formerly there was a good profit in the sale 
of Douglas fir at Shanghai—this China port takes 
85 percent of the lumber imports—but owing to 
the sporadic or rather inexperienced competition 
made possible by the export company’s policy, 
these leading lumber interests in China have al- 
ready brought into China this year about 40 
percent as much pine from Siberia as came in 
from the Pacific coast during the whole of 1921. 

“In the past the leading lumber merchants, 
who had an established position in China, pre- 
ferred to discourage the portation of Siberian 
wood, because they preferred to sell Douglas fir 
and also because the profits in it were attractive. 
Rather, however, than take a chance on Douglas 
fir this year, these interests are now selling Si- 
berian pine at prices ranging from $20 to $25 
gold aed 1,000 feet, delivered at Shanghai. 

“While it is unfortunate that such a Douglas 
fir situation has been saddled on the Shanghai 
market, it is more unfortunate that this market 
has been opened to the great flood of timber from 
the north, which will take a lot of stopping now 
that the Chinese realize that Siberian pine is a 
very good wood for certain purposes. 

“Energetic action by Pacific coast exporters may 
prevent a total demoralization of the American 
timber trade in China, but this much is certain: 
A great deal of Siberian pine will be cut this 
winter and when Siberian harbors open in the 
spring millions of feet of pine will be sent to 
Chinese markets, as has been the case this 


summer.”’ 
"See eaeaeaaan 


Export Trend Is Upward 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18.—The lumber divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce states that 
while exports of boards, planks and scantling for 
October were below those for any other month 
this year except September, they showed a slight 
upward tendency. Total exports for October were 
110,152,000 board feet, an increase of 3,209,000 
feet over September. The increase was most ap- 
parent in exports of Douglas fir, which aggregated 
39,041,000 feet, Japan taking almost twice as much 
in October as in September, while Peru showed an 
increased demand. Shipments of fir to the United 
Kingdom were only one-fifth as large as during 
September. 

No striking increases are noted in exports of 
southern pine. Belgium, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Dominican Republic and some of the West Indies 
showed slightly larger takings, but exports to other 
countries were lower. All other softwoods, with 
the exception of some species of lesser importance, 
showed decreases. 

Exports of oak increased over 2,000,000 feet, 
chiefly to Belgium, United Kingdom, Canada and 
the Netherlands. Other hardwoods showing in- 
creases over September were chestnut, hickory and 


poplar, while exports of walnut and gum de- 
creased, 

Exports of veneers and plywoods were small in 
October, only one month of the year, April, show- 
ing a smaller export. Shipments were 2,097,142 
square feet, valued at $7,741. Railroad ties showed 
a considerable increase. 


Consignments Cause Worry 


3ALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 18.—The subject of con- 
signment shipping in the export trade, which has 
at different times given rise to much discussion 
and has been pointed to as one of the most potent 
influences for unsettlement and unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the foreign business, has once more been 
brought to the front as a result of the improve- 
ment that has been observed recently in exports. 
It appears that whenever the European markets 
show signs of increasing absorptive ability, sume 
of the hardwood men proceed to ship stocks on 
consignment, with the result that the advantage is 
soon lost. That the matter will come up and re- 
ceive special attention at the next annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association is 
made clear in the comment which Harvey M. Dick- 
son, the secretary, made Saturday. He said: 


“The promiscuous consigning of American hard- 
woods to foreign brokers and buyers has been the 
bane of the hardwood export trade for years. The 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association has always 
opposed the practice. At virtually every annual 
meeting of the association held during the last ten 
years this problem has been discussed and resolu- 
tions have been adopted opposing this business. 
Demand for hardwoods in the foreign markets has 
been very limited during the last two years, There 
have been times when marked signs of improve- 
ment were to be observed, but these signs have 
been immediately dissipated by the flood of con- 
signment shipments going forward. 

“The practice of consigning American hardwoods 
must be discontinued if the foreign markets are 
ever to recover their former positions. It may be 
truthfully said that it is not the experienced ex- 
porter who is destroying the foreign markets thru 
consigning lumber ; on the contrary, it is the manu- 
facturer who has very little or no knowledge of 
foreign trade conditions and —— requirements. 
There are enough of these manufacturers, however, 
to keep the foreign markets in a state of un- 
certainty. 

“A letter has been received from a prominent 
member of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion which so clearly sets forth the reasons why 
consignment shipments should not be made that I 
am quoting this letter, as follows: 

“‘From interviews with prominent brokers and 
others that I had on my recent trip to the United 
Kingdom I feel that the present is an opportune 
time for our association to approach the responsible 
brokers of the United Kingdom with a formal 
recommendation that they agree with our associa- 
tion to join in definite plans to discourage promis- 
cuous consignment shipping. 

“ ‘Tf our association will go on record as using 
every effort to discourage such shipments, I be- 
lieve that the responsible brokers, if approached 
by the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
(thru their own association in the United King- 
dom) would agree not to make advances on any 
consignment shipments except those which they, 
woe’ brokers, definitely advise their shippers to 
make. 

“«*There are some classes of material, however, 
such as logs, special grades of lumber and timber, 
that may often be handled best by moderate con- 
signments when definitely recommended by the 
brokers, and an arrangement such as I propose 
would not stop but make such shipments safer 
and more profitable. 

‘*‘May I therefore respectfully suggest that this 
matter be brought to the attention of our executive 
committee and that it take such action as will 
put our association on record as definitely and 
actively opposing promiscuous consigning as_ in- 
jurious to our membership and to the export hard- 
wood lumber trade at large, and take steps to ap- 
proach the associations of the United Kingdom 
with the request that brokers refuse to advance 
money on consignments not definitely reeommended 
by them.’ 

“The promiscuous consignments of American 
hardwoods have so affected the foreign markets 
that the lumber division of the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce has issued an appeal to 
lumber manufacturers and exporters of the United 
States. In it the bureau states that the consign- 
ing of lumber will ruin the market for lumber ex- 
porters who painstakingly and systematically de- 
velop their trade, and further that many foreign 
brokers of doubtful standing are encouraging 
foreign mills inexperienced in the export trade to 
consign their lumber to them. 

“In a letter just received from a foreign cor- 
respondent, in speaking of the market conditions in 
the United Kingdom he states that business condi- 
tions are improving, that stocks are materially re- 
duced, and that were it not for the number of 
consignments arriving there would be a marked ad- 
vance in prices. He further states that ‘too much 
emphasis can not be laid upon the importance of 
withholding consignments, and shipping only on 
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firm orders. No American market in New York, 
Philadelphia or elsewhere could possibly remain in 
a healthy condition if consignments were for- 
warded as they are to Liverpool, London and other 
foreign ports.’ 

“The matter of consignments has become so 
serious that it will be again discussed at the 
annual meeting of the National jaan a orters’ 
Association on Jan. and 25. ational 
Lumber Exporters’ Association is mF in close 
harmony with the Foreign Timber Trade Associa- 
tion, and it is believed by many of our members 
that’ the time is opportune for our association to 
persuade the foreign associations to join with us 
in stamping out the practice complained of.” 


Review of Ocean Freight Conditions 


There was not much change in steamer market 
conditions during the last week and no increase 
in the volume of business, state Lunham & Moore, 
New York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin 
for Dec. 16. Grain shippers took a moderate 
number of boats for Dec. and Jan. loading and a 
fair amount of time charter boats were closed. 
In addition, several boats were reported for lin- 
seed and nitrate cargoes from South America. Ad- 
ditional tonnage is wanted for like business, but 
there is very little demand in any other of the 
various trades. Rates hold fairly well, as only a 
moderate number of boats are tendered for busi- 
ness of the kind. 

The sailing vessel market continues dull in all 
trades and very little chartering was reported. 
There are a few West India orders in the market, 
but freights in all other offshore trades are ab- 
sent. In the coasting trades there is a very 


limited inquiry for lumber and coal carriers, but 
very few freights of any other kinds. Rates in 
most cases are nominal and not quotably changed. 

The following rates from North Atlantic ports 
on lumber and logs are quoted by Lunham & Moore, 
in cents per 100 lbs. unless otherwise stated: 


Heavy Light 
Lum- 4um- 
ber ber —_ (Heavy-Light) 

*Imglish ports. .$0. _ $0.40 $.... $0.30 $0.35 
1 Sree 45 mene .35D 40 
BNE 6 eraticwa% 35 45 nee 35 40 
AVEWORD ..ccces .30 .40 .30 aante, waren 
Rotterdam ..... .30 .40 .30 

Amsterdam .... .30 .40 .30 

LO ee .40 .00 40 

BOEGeaUs. ..22%: 40 50 40 nehew / lukida 
Hiamitife ....<. .30 40 30 xe. eae 
Dl, per .30 40 .30 udide + wade 
Christiania .... .d55 .65 .60 “eee 
Copenhagen .... .55 65 .60 

Gothenburg ....  .55 65 .60 

Stockholm ..... 5TY% 67% 62% 

Marseilles ..... 50 .60 55 
A ee 0 .60 5 

NOOR ok cc canes D0 .60 A533) 

Alexandria .......$15.00 $20.00 per 2, 240 a. 
ot) re 15.00 20.00 per 2,240 lbs. 
Constantinople .... 15.00 20.00 per 2240 Ibs. 
BAPCCIONA 2. cceees 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
WEIGNGUE siide wenn 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
DP a ee 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
COE aisrtedcunewae 25.00 25.00 per 1,000 feet 
Buenos Aires ..... 16.00 16.00 per 1,000 feet 
Montevideo ....... 16.00 16.00 per 1,000, feet 
Rosario aaa ua wae 28.50 28.50 per 1,000 feet 


*Can book for December to March (inclusive) 
shipments from seaboard to United Kingdom and 
Irish ports. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 











The approaching holiday season finds sash, door 
and millwork plants thruout the country busily 
engaged in filling orders for special work designed 
for buildings in course of erection, or to be begun 
in the near future, weather permitting. With a 
considerable part of the country practically inde- 
pendent of weather conditions, and with even the 
sections where Jack Frost reigns pushing the 
period of winter inactivity in the building line 
back under the impulse of an insistent demand for 
construction, the mills as a rule are booked up for 
weeks, and in some cases for months, to come. 
The outlook is most encouraging for an excellent 
trade thruout the winter, increasing in volume as 
the spring building season approaches. Brief re- 
ports from some of the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing centers follow: 


The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
are working full time, as a rule, to clean up orders 
on hand before closing down for the holiday rest 
and overhauling. After the holidays they will 
start up, most of them on a full schedule, to pile 
up stock for the spring trade. Prices are still low 
but under conditions of the trade, no move has 
been made yet to line them up properly. Mate- 
rials are higher in price. The railroad situation 
has eased up and lumber is arriving more freely, 
in spite of cold weather. 


Mills manufacturing all classes of millwork, 
doors and sash in Columbus, Ohio, are busy. Or- 
ders have been booked for several months ahead 
and indications point to a good trade during the 
greater part of the winter. Many construction 
projects have reached a point where interior trim 
is needed for completion, and building operations 
have not been seriously interfered with by cold 
weather. . There is a scarcity of skilled labor, 
which is curtailing the output at certain plants. 


The door and millwork trade of Buffalo, N. Y., 
which has been on an active basis during the 
past month, has slowed down in the last week 
or two, because of severe weather and the 
natural indisposition to go ahead at the holiday 
period. The mills are expecting to close down 
within a few days for their annual repair and 
inventory period. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash, door and blind trade 
is marching on toward the end of the year with 
strength unimpaired, and with dealers and jobbers 
still feeling that the situation will warrant occa- 
sional revisions of the price list upward. Con- 
struction work is slowing up, but enough building 
comes out to keep the sash and door houses quite 
busy, and the factories are still behind the orders 
piled up some time ago. 

Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants 
say the rush of business on specials now is 
tapering off, tho there is still enough business 
to a the plants working full time for several 
weeks. 


The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork 
plants are busy finishing up old orders, but there 


is not a great volume of new business coming in. 
There will be some falling off in building during 
the winter, but a good spring campaign is ex- 
pected. Several Government jobs are being fig- 
ured, including a large hospital at Livermore. 
Sash and door factories around the Bay have done 
a good year’s business. Finished door factories 
connected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
making good outputs, with demand for all they can 
produce. Sash and door cut stock is in good de- 
mand. The car supply has improved somewhat. 


Window glass is in good demand, according to 
reports from manufacturers and selling agencies. 
Authorities in the glass trade expect the demand 
to continue at or near the present level thru Janu- 
ary. 


Association Issues New Molding Book 


NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 18.—In the adoption and 
publication of the new molding patterns, designed 
by a committee representing the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and approved by _ the 
American Lumber Congress, the Southern Pine 
Association is regarded as having taken a notable 
forward step in the movement for standardization 
and simplification in the lumber industry. 

The Southern Pine Association’s book containing 
the new designs has just come from the press 
and ig being distributed to retail and wholesale 
dealers, architects and others connected with the 
lumber and building trades. In this book the 
new molding patterns are shown full size. Sub- 
scriber mills of the association are prepared to 
manufacture the new designs for the trade. 

In the former standard molding book there were 
approximately 900 different patterns, but the archi- 
tects’ committee has reduced the number of new 
patterns to 149. The old designs of moldings were 
criticised from the standpoints of excessive num- 
bers and artistic form. ‘The new patterns are 
pronounced artistically perfect by the architects, 
they having changed the lines and forms of the 
moldings to serve the purpose for which moldings 
are designed—to create light and shadow. 

For example, where there were reverse curves 
in the old patterns, the concave and convex curves 
usually were of equal length. The architects hold 
that in the case of reverse curves one must domi- 
nate the other; that the eye is rested more by a 
short concave and a longer convex curve than by 
curves of equal length. According to the architects 
the new patterns are decided improvements over 
the old forms in simplification, notable reduction 
in number of designs and in being artistically cor- 
rect. 

The new molding book contains the old stand- 
ard patterns as well as the new, as many dealers 
still have stocks of the old patterns on hand and 
time wil! be required to eliminate their use anda 
secure general adoption of the new forms by 
architects, builders and the public. 





The Only 
Successful 


3-in-] 
MACHINE} Combination 
Machine 





Pocket Cutter Each entirely 
A Pulley Mortiser independent 
Variety Saw Table. of the other. 


Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 


Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
40 years experience in building window 
frame machines. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
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if It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J.H. Mackeldaff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 


~ The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 


ax LIMBERS 


For yrty be kinds of Comsmaction purposes, 
POPLAR and other ey ee 
LON G SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty, 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA, 





























Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





4-4 tol 2-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 tol6-4 Birch and Oak ™9xkp 


Anderson- Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Pubiisa 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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(LONGLEAF ° 3 
HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moses Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 








y Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar wan, 


for “ollaw “Pie 


We can furnish 
anything in 


Yard Stock 
Shed Stock 
Timbers 





Factory 
Flooring 
Car Material 

,Railroad Timbers 
Implement Stock 
Crating Stock. 


“Service First’’—Our Specialty. 


Colonial Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and JACKSON, MISS. 


ho ers 





| LUMBER TIMBERS | 
_ TIES PILING | 


| Carnahan & Company | 
| Wholesale JACKSON, MISS. 
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Transit Car Should take ad- 


BUYERS wRe% 


Se 
facilities. 
We offer you Quick Service in Transit Cars or mill ; 


shipments. m 
Crating Yellow Pine 
a specialty. Al W.SMITH & CO. 


Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COUNTERFEIT CHECKS 


are frequent except where our 
Two Piece 
Geometrical 
Barter Coin 


is in use, then 


imitation isn’t 
possible. 
Sample if you 
ask for it. 


S. D. 
CHILDS & CO. 
CHICAGO 


We also make Time 
Checks, Stencils and 
Log Hammers. 


DEPARTMENT 2 
















LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec, 18.—Demand for hardwoods continues 
good, while the market is firm and shows no indi- 
cation of weakness, in view of the steady inquiry 
and the fact that orders are being placed freely. 
It is claimed that December demand is as good as 
that of November, as buyers are buying ahead to 
avoid delayed receipts and not worrying particu- 
larly as to whether the shipments get into their 
inventories. Poplar, plain oak, ash, elm and gum 
are the woods which are most active, while walnut 
is also a good seller. Veneers and panels are 
being produced to capacity. Demand for interior 


trim, hardwood flooring, building lumber ete. is 
brisk. Local building operations continue’ very 
active. 

Local quotations on hardwoods, inch stocks: 
Quartered oak, FAS, $140; common, $75. Plain 


oak, $110 and $70. Poplar, FAS, $120; saps and 
selects, $85; common, $57.50. Red gum, quar- 
tered, FAS, $115; common, $70. Plain gum, $110 
and $67.50. Sap gum, $55 and $42. Walnut, FAS, 
$210; selects, $155; common, $110. Ash, $90 and 


$45. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 19.—There are more buyers in person in the 
market for hardwood lumber here now than ever 
before at this time of year. Virtually all members 
of the trade are enjoying all the business they are 
able to take care of. Prices are firm and the 
tendency of values is rather upward. Produc. 
tion is expanding somewhat as a result of the im- 
proved transportation situation east of the Missis- 
sippi, but the quantity of logs available for mills 
in the South is probably not more than 50 to 60 
percent of a normal supply. Export demand is well 
maintained. All items are in good demand but the 
greatest activity and strength are noted in plain 
red and white oak, in Nos. 1 and 2 common, and 
in all grades and thicknesses of plain sap gum. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) placed their big 
new band mill in North Memphis in opezation yes- 
terday morning. Improved transportation condi- 
tions on the Frisco system made it possible to 
bring out logs more freely. 

George C. Brown & Co., of Memphis, announce 
that they will install a resaw early in the new 
year. 

George F. Riel has become a partner with W. D. 
Jemison in W. D. Jemison & Co. He is in charge 
of the buying and shipping ends. During the pe- 
riod since the Riel-Kadel Lumber Co. discontinued 
its operations, Mr. Riel has been engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business on his own ac- 
count. He is one of the best known lumbermen 
in the Memphis territory. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 19.—Wholesalers state that apparently 
those retailers who intend buying before Jan. 1 
have already done so, and that those who intend 
buying after inventory time are waiting until then. 
The car situation is no longer holding back ship- 
ments. Southern pine is in heavy demand and is 
being unloaded here in good quantities; it shows a 
weakening in price. 

A good demand for all hardwoods, at firm prices, 
is apparent here. Box and crating manufacturers 
continue to make inroads on the visible supply of 
low grade. Automobile factories are buying heavily 
of hardwood. Wisconsin and Milwaukee furniture 
manufacturers are demanding gum in _ good 
amounts. Industrial demand for lumber has not 
shown the slackness exhibited by the retail trade. 
Railroad companies are going into construction 
work rather heavily. In higher grade hardwoods 
an increase in price is more to be expected than is 
a decrease. 

Stocks at retail yards and industrial plants are 
rather low, and will not be replenished until after 
inventory in January. Mill stocks are said to he 
strong, as most manufacturers are producing more 
than they are selling. The only danger of lum- 
ber shortage is that the mill operator will be 
swamped with orders around the beginning of 
January. Activity is rather pronounced at most 
camps in the northern part of the State, and an 
exceptionally big cut will 
There is excellent weather for the preparation of 
logging roads in northern Wisconsin. The log- 
gers working near Couderary, Wis., report that 
with the arrival of a few more days of cold 
weather, logs will begin to move out of the woods 
at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a day. Most of them 
are being sent out from southern Sawyer County 
by rail to mills at Rice Lake, Eau Claire and Park 
Falls. John Benson will cut nearly two million 
feet of pine and hemlock timber at his camp near 


be made this year.: 


Conover this winter. The logs will be sawed at the 
Benson mill. The Connor Lumber Co. has several 
camps in operation and daily log shipments are 
being received at the company’s mill at Laona. 
Several jobbers have sold their cut to the Con- 
nor Co. 

The Fullerton-Goodman Lumber Co. plans an 
enlargement of its plant at Kaukauna. Machinery 
for the addition has been ordered and building 
work will be begun at once. A new lath mill will 
soon be in operation east of Iron River. It will 
be known as the Haglund-McLean Lath Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 19.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. is operating on a day shift, and new logs are 
already coming in from the woods. This company 
has three of its own camps in operation, and also 
fifteen jobber camps, and will log in the neighbor- 
hood of 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 feet this winter. 
The extreme cold weather has enabled loggers to 
make ice roads, and practically all camps of the 
Langlade Lumber Co. are now hauling on sleighs, 
two weeks to a month earlier than usual. This 
company also has a large contract for ties and 
pulp. The stock of lumber at the mill is about 
one-third of normal. 

The Chas. W. Fish Lumber Co. has begun the 
biggest cut it ever put out. The Antigo mill will 
start operations about the first of the year and 
will make its largest cut; the Hiles mill started 
Dec. 1, on a day shift; the Elcho mill will start 
Dec. 22, on a day shift, and the Birnamwood mill 
will start right after the first of January. This 
company has twenty-five camps in operation, in- 
cluding its jobbers. 

The Jacob-Mortenson Co. expects to resume 
operations at its sawmill right after Christmas. 
It has two camps in operation, one at Enterprise, 
and one in Lincoln County. In addition, logs will 
be brought from jobbers to be sawed at the Wausau 
mill. 

The Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., of White Lake, 
has bought all the timber holdings of the Crocker 
Chair Co., of this city. It will finish the winter’s 
operations started by the Crocker Chair Co., and 
will then discontinue. The Crocker company re- 
tained its Elton and Antigo sawmills, and will 
start them up shortly, depending on farmers’ logs, 
and other logs it can buy from logging operators. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 18.—The activity of hardwood demand is 
rather a surprise to the distributers here. Prices 
are firm and few look for any real declines during 
the winter. The flooring and interior finish fac- 
tories report business exceptionally good for this 
season. Building operations seem destined to sur- 
pass any other winter in the history of the 
State, particularly in the industrial cities. There 
is a decrease in the amount of new construction 
being started, but it is nothing compared with the 
usual decrease at this time. Few purchasers seem 
to be holding off until after the inventory period, 
tho some of the industrials are cutting short their 
orders. The furniture trade and box factories 
seem to be having a very good business and ex- 
pansion continues to feature the music trades’ 
factories. Stocks in the retail yards are low and 
in some instances broken, but a general improve- 
ment in deliveries is doing much to relieve this 
situation. Retailers, it is certain, will carry heavier 
winter stocks than is usual if they can get them. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Dec. 18.—Severe weather has caused a decrease 
in the number of applications for building permits 
in northern Wisconsin cities, but there is a con- 
siderable amount of unfinished work, which is be- 
ing rushed. A labor survey for the State shows 
increased activity in the hardwood lumber indus- 
try. Woodworking industries are operating to full 
capacity. Some sawmills, however, are down, but 
plan to resume sawing after the first of the year. 
Among the mills which will begin operation after 
Jan. 1 are the Heineman Lumber Co., of Merrill; 
the Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co., of Wausau, and 
the Connor® Lumber Co., of Laona. The latter 
company has several camps in operation and has 
also contracted with several jobbers, assuring a 
big run for its mill at Laona during 1923. The 
I. Stephenson Co. Trustees have full crews in their 
logging camps and require only a few piece workers 
to fill all its labor demands. The company has 
now sufficient timber, in the process of cut- 
ing and ready to ship, to run the mill at Wells, 
Mich., both day and night until September of next 
year. Logging is progressing favorably. Large 
operators are finding the present cold spell ex- 
cellent for the making of ice roads. Smaller opera- 
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tors are awaiting snow for sleighing. 
arrived at many of the sawmills. 

The Algoma Panel Co., of Birchwood, Wis., has 
resumed operations in the veneer department. The 
contracts made with log owners call for practically 
the same price as that paid for logs last year. 

W. C. Landon, of Wausau, prominent in the lum- 
ber industry, has been elected president of the 
Wausau Chamber of Commerce. 

D. H. Vaughan, of Rhinelander, has been ap- 
pointed lumber inspector for the first district of 
Wisconsin for the term expiring April, 1924. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 19.—Trade with the lumber manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers in the Evansville district 
has been fairly active during the last week or ten 
days. Demand for the best grades of hardwood 
is reported to be quite brisk, but in some in- 
stances orders can not be promptly filled because 
of the scarcity of stocks. A marked improvement 
in car supply is reported and the situation is 
expected to improve after the first of the year 
unless the weather is too severe. Reports from the 
rural communities are still of an optimistic nature. 
Farmers are buying more liberally of lumber and 
other building materials than they were this time 
last year and it is predicted that they will buy 
even more liberally during 1923. The retail lum- 
ber business has been good all during November 
and December and planing mills report that they 
have been busy on repair work as well as new 


business. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


Dec. 18.—Lumbermen in this section claim that 
they are receiving all of the business that it is 
possible for them to take care of. The most seri- 
ous handicaps are car shortage and transportation 
conditions. Snow and cold weather have hampered 
logging operations somewhat by interfering with 
traffic. Plans are being made, however, to lumber 
extensively this winter thruout the lower penin- 
sula, and a large input of logs is expected. Maple 
flooring manufacturers report that there is no 
let-up in the demand for their product, and ali are 
heavily oversold on the principal items. 

The Boyne City Lumber Co., of Boyne City, 
Mich., is to receive practically all its logs for the 
1923 cut from a new operation near Boyne Falls, 
started by Keaton & Hooper. The entire cut will 
require about two years. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 19.—There is little demand for lumber, for 
this is an off week. A good many transit cars 
have arrived here, but are not finding takers to 
any great extent; as a result prices are weak. 
It is believed that soon after the holidays and 
the taking of inventories, business in lumber will 
be in full swing, and that prices will then stiffen. 

The National City bank has elected Elmer E. 
Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., to its board of 
directors. 

The H. E. Culbertson Co. has the contract from 
the Pennsylvania Co. for trestling the grade cross- 
ing elimination job between Cedar and Holton 
Avenue, S. E. The job calls for 4,500,000 feet of 
timber, including 200,000 feet of wood piles 35 
feet long, and 32,000 feet of concrete piling. The 
cost to the city alone is $1,116,000, outside of 
what the railroads must pay. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 18.—Despite the near approach of the 
holiday season, the lumber trade is fairly busy. 
Hardwood demand is holding up well. Orders are 
coming in both from retailers and factories. All 
price changes are toward higher levels. The rail- 
road situation has eased up and shipments are now 
coming in much better. Southern pine trade is 
showing some slackening, but on the whole the 
volume is satisfactory. Prices are somewhat ir- 
regular, with flooring, siding and rough finish 
the strongest items. M. W. Stark, of the Ameri- 
ean Column & Lumber Co., reports a continuation 
of good business in hardwoods. While the volume 
is not as heavy as formerly, this falling off is 
purely seasonal. The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
according to F. B. Pryor, sales manager, is having 
a steady trade in all items of the hardwood list. 
A. C. Davis, of the South Side Lumber Co. and 
also of the New Steelton Lumber Co., says trade 
is still good in retail circles, as the mild weather 
has favored construction work. 

J. BE. MeNally, head of the J. E. McNally Lumber 
Co., a retail concern, reports a busy season with 
trade showing no particular signs of a let-up. 
T. A, Jones, general manager Doddington Co., 
which operates four retail yards and mills in 
Columbus, says trade is holding up remarkably 
well. The company has the new mill at the west 
side yard, operated under the name of the West 
Side Lumber Co., under roof and the work of 
installing the machinery will soon start. 


Logs have 


W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., has returned from a short buying trip thru 
the southern pine producing section. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 19.—The Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati 
has postponed the date of its January meeting 
from the first to the eighth because of the New 
Year holiday. John R. O'Neill, of the Tennessee 
Lumber & Coal Co., has been named chairman of 
the entertainment committee by President J. C. 
West and will have charge of the program for the 
meetings for the remainder of the prseent ad- 
ministration. 

W. H. Hopkins, secretary and treasurer of the 
New River Lumber Co., and Mrs. Hopkins, will 
leave here Friday to spend Christmas at the mill 
at Norma, Tenn. They will join W. O. Harter, 
president of the company, and Mrs. Harter, who 
are coming on from New York. 

The executive committee of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion held a meeting at the Hotel Metropole to 
arrange for a campaign for members which is to 
be put on early in January by the Cincinnati 
district. 

W. R. Hickman, of the Kentucky Lumber Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Guy McDonald, of the 
Navco Hardwood Co., of New Albany, Ind., were 
in the city calling on the trade in the last few 


days. 
, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 20.—So far as Buffalo is concerned, the 
retail lumbermen never did a better business than 
has been done during the year just passing. 
What is more, they are getting hold of all the 
lumber they can, right up to Christmas, and stock- 
ing it for the still bigger trade that they look for 
in 1923. Of course large business is not always 
the same thing as large profits, and it is known 
to everyone in the trade that it costs more to 
carry on almost any activity than it used to. 

After a conference this week between Timothy 
N. Pfeiffer, investigator employed by the Lock- 
wood legislative committee, and District Attorney 
Guy B. Moore, the latter announced that prosecu- 
tion of more than a hundred cases against firms 
and individuals in the building. trades of Buffalo 
would be moved in extraordinary term of supreme 
court in January. 

Shirley G. Taylor, vice president of Taylor & 
Crate, who is at the head of the Christmas seal 
campaign this year, has issued an appeal for funds 
for the organization in charge—the Buffalo Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

The Emporium Lumber Co., of which W. L. 
Sykes, of Buffalo, is president, is showing much 
activity in its Adirondack operations. It has 
sawmills at Cranberry Lake and Childwold. 

J. C. Chambers, sales representative in charge 
of the Syracuse office of C. W. Bodge & Co., 
has gone to Memphis for two weeks and will spend 
much of his time at the E. L. Bruce Co. flooring 
plant. 

A. E. Hart, general sales manager of the 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
spent part of last week on business in this city. 

H. A. Plumley, purchasing agent of the Hugh 
McLean Lumber Co., has been in Cincinnati this 
week after a visit to the company’s southern mills. 

Fred M. Sullivan has returned from several 
days’ visit to Michigan and reports good business 
activity prevailing among large industrial plants 
at which he called. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


HINESVILLE, GA., Dec. 19.—The Riceboro Lum- 
ber Co. has acquired by purchase the largest single 
tract of round timber in this section of Georgia, 
comprising about 5,000 acres on the North Newport 
River. Several sawmills will be started on the 
tract at once, the company advises. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 19.—J. L. Oldham and 
others, of Falmouth, Ky., purchased 2,000 acres of 
hardwood timber and coal lands along Sandlick 
Creek headwaters a few miles from this city. They 
will install sawmills and cut timber at once. The 
Fame-Elkhorn Coal Co., recently organized here 
with $20,000 capital, purchased 1,000 acres of 
hardwood timber and coal lands: in the same 
vicinity. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16.—J. A. Vance, of the 
Vance Lumber Co., has purchased 100,000,000 feet 
of timber adjacent to the Malone mill, Grays Har- 
bor County. The stand runs largely to fir with 
a good percentage of old-growth stock, together 
with hemlock and a small proportion of cedar. 


ACCORDING TO A STATEMENT recently issued 
by the Postoffice Department of the United 
States, over 20,000,000 letters annually go 
astray and eventually reach the dead letter 
office. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
ar of 300,000 feet 
0 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 
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Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
gth Flgorunion ~—_ Baltimore, Maryland 
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Our wholesale lum- 
ber department has 
the backing of excellent 
millconnections. That's 
why we suggest to lum- 


ul ber buyers— 


= Try Us First 


Our long experience and broad acquaint- 
ance will prove valuable to manufacturers 
seeking broader distribution. 


N. C. Pine 


Southern 
Pine 








Get in touch with us now. 


Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., Inc. 


\_ Manufacturers” Agents. NORFOLK, VA. ) 


Talk About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 













N. C. Pine "= 
Long and Yellow Pine *sreh 254 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuléec Richmond, Va. | 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mills at Marion, S, C. 


N.C. 


Pine 


Let us know your needs. 


Camp sis a stand- 
ard for quality 
and service. A 
trial will convince 
you. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 

NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 
GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 


MILLS : 


Arringdale, Va. Wallace, N. C. 








| 


Franklin, Va. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE ox Siai,, 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N.C. 








QUICK SELLERS—That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,Nofelk. 


Virginia. 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace practically everything 
in lumber for retail yards and the factory 
trade. Give us atrial. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S. C. 











North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 























CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—Lumbering here is at a standstill, all 
operations being stopped by severe weather. Cars 
are more plentiful. The mills are loading all they 
can get, shipping old orders. They are producing 
only enough to complete some of these. The price 
of fir ties has advanced $2 during the week. Car 
material has also strengthened. There seems to 
be a shortage of uppers and clears, but very few 
orders have been booked. 

The Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., of Ostran- 
der, closed its logging camp last week. Both the 
Veness Lumber Co. and the Black Diamond Lumber 
Co., of Winlock, have been forced to close. All 
mills on the South Bend line have been put out of 
commission. 

Joe Wilkins, of Centralia, has sold his shingle 
mill at Salmon Creek to Charles Stover and G. W. 
Bashor, of Kelso. The new owners expect to begin 
operation after the first of the year. 

The department of public works rendered a de- 
cision in favor of the Eastern Railway & Lumber 
Co., that the railroad was not a common carrier. 

The Central State Bank of Centralia has been 
purchased by C. O. Ginrich, of Hoquiam, and John 
D. Wonderly, W. O. Oliver, Jay Agnew, Dr. Du- 
mond and several other prominent Centralia lum- 
bermen. Mr. Wonderly is manager of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency; Mr. Agnew, president of 
the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co.; Mr. Ginrich 
was formerly in the lumber business at Chehalis, 
and Dr. Dumond is the owner of extensive timber 
lands near Centralia. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—Confirming the tremendous strength 
of west Coast lumber, fir logs yesterday advanced 
$1 a thousand, with premiums freely offered for 
select stock. A month ago the general condition 
of log supply brought out a forecast of an advance 
in price with the opening of the year, but the 
higher level has been reached with the turning 
point of the month, Dec. 15. What may happen 
later, when the mills generally resume, is indi- 
cated by the fact that sales are now being made 
higher than the new levels of $26, $19 and $14. 
Acting in sympathy with the rise in the price of 
fir, spruce logs have gone up $1. Cedar, which has 
been selling freely at $20 to $22, is very firm at 
the top of the spread. Hemlock, which has become 
competitive with fir, seems to be ready for an 
advance, with No. 2 still obtainable at $16 and 
No. 3 at $14, being an advance of $2 for this last 
named grade. No. 3 had been out of line for some 
weeks. If hemlock shows continued strength, the 
logical point for No. 2 stock is $18 to $19, raising 
it to substantially the same level as No. 2 fir. 

Snow and freezing weather have “played hob” 
with the entire lumber industry during the last 
fortnight. The loggers have done the only logical 
thing. They have quit. Today not a camp is run- 
ning in all the vast region west of the Cascade 
mountains. So the shutdown interval for the log- 
ging camps has begun fully eleven days earlier 
than expected and that eleven days’ lumber pro- 
duction has been blotted off the board at one 
sweep. If the mills were producing 23,000,000 feet 
a day, the curtailment, which has occurred at a 
time when every stick of lumber is acutely in de- 
mand, is not far from 253,000,000 feet. Ordinarily, 
it would not amount to much, but at the close of 
1922 it is likely to become a factor. There is no 
telling when the logging camps will resume; but 
it can be said with considerable certainty that 
the sawmills will not get actively to work again 
until there is general resumption of logging. 

As an echo of the recent sixth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress in this city, it is recalled that 
A. J. Russell, of the Santa Fe Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, made a remarkable prediction regarding 
the California trade. He said: “If you think 1922 
was a good year for lumber and shingles in Cali- 
fornia, you will open your eyes wide at the show- 
ing which will be made by that State in 1923.” 
Mr. Russell insisted that everything was set to 
“go,” stating that 1923 is showing up with 
“everything all right.” 

Two well known lumbermen have come from the 
Thompson Yards, of Minnesota, this week for a 
tour of fir mills and connections in this territory. 
They are Dean L. Glenn and Frederick BE. Weyer- 
haeuser. Mr. Weyerhaeuser was formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 

Herbert J. Anderson, of the Gerlinger-Anderson 
Co., Portland, Ore., was a guest at Thursday lunch- 
eon of wholesalers, and gave a short talk reviewing 
logging conditions on the Columbia River. 

W. S. Cram, of the Siler Mill Co., Raymond, 
Wash., was a visitor at Friday’s luncheon of the 





Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, and gave an interesting 
resume of conditions in that part of the State. 

David W. Jenkins, formerly Coast manager of 
Henry Disston & Sons (Inc.), with headquarters in 
Seattle, has gone to Philadelphia to become general 
sales manager of the company. <A. A. Gardner, 
formerly assistant, has been made manager of the 
Coast offices. 

Herbert G. Wells, who until recently was con- 
nected with the spruce department of the Pacific 
Fir Co., has become a member of the sales organ- 
ization of the Schwager-Garland Lumber Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec, 16.—San Francisco lumber dealers find busi- 
ness slackening a little, as is usual toward the end 
of the year, but they have had a good building 
season and the outlook is encouraging for 1923. 
Commission men and mill agents have inquiries for 
lumber for shipment after the first of the year. 
Douglas fir mills are still making deliveries on old 
orders, but are refusing to quote for the next thirty 
days, with assortments broken and severe weather 
in the north. There is a little improvement in the 
car situation. Steam schooners have enough busi- 
ness for the rest of the year. 

There is a growing demand in the export trade 
and more business is offering than the mills are in 
a position to accept. Australian business has in- 
creased and inquiries from Japan are very encour- 
aging, with some buying being done right along. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 
13.386,000 feet during the week. Australia took 
7,525,000 feet; Japan, 3,811,000 feet; India, 
2,000,000 feet, and the east coast of South Amer- 
ica, 5,000,000 feet. Fir mills in the north are 
delayed in loading export cargoes by snow storms, 
and will be short of logs for some time with the 
camps closed down. As domestic prices have been 
advancing, there is a tendency toward higher ex- 
port prices. The Redwood Export Co., this city, 
is making shipments to Australia and has orders 
for several months ahead. The mills are not eager 
to take on much new business, as they are sold 
ahead on dry clears. There is much activity in 
coastwise, intercoastal and offshore lumber ship- 
ping, and additional tonnage is in demand. 
Swayne, Hoyt & Co., this city, will inaugurate a 
new service from Pacific coast ports to the east 
coast of South America in January. Some reserva- 
tions for lumber have already been made. The de- 
mand for Douglas fir on the west coast also is 
looking up. 

The Little River Redwood Co. is still making 
improvements in its plant at Bulwinkle. H. W. 
Cole, general manager, is making an eastern trip. 
Sales have been active, and there is no dry stock 
available except that run thru the dry kilns, A 
fourth kiln is being installed with a capacity of 
100,000 feet. The mill is cutting 160,000 feet per 
12-hour day. A third band saw is being installed, 
which will increase the cut to 200,000 feet a day. 
A new planing mill is being put in. 

F. B. Macomber, manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Chicago Lumber Co., of Washington, 
has taken some orders for sugar pine uppers. The 
demand for white pine shop is in excess of what 
the mills are ready to supply. A large proportion 
of their dry stock on hand is covered by orders. 
There is a fair demand for Douglas fir. Bart. 
Macomber will pay a visit to some of the fir mills 
in Oregon -and Washington. 


The Red River Lumber Co. has a demand for all 
grades of white and sugar pine and is prepared 
to take orders for shop in small quantities. ‘There 
are some sugar pine uppers available, but dry 
stocks generally are decreasing. While snow in 
the woods now curtails logging operations there is 
a surplus of logs on hand. The cut will be reduced 
to about 400,000 feet during the winter. 


The Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood mill at 
Eureka has been making a good output, with fair 
shipments to southern California and _ eastern 
points. There has been no weakening in prices 
thus far and winter production will be maintained 
as well as log supply will permit. The plant at 
Mill City, Ore., is operating. The fir mill at 
Astoria, Ore., will be rebuilt. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. continues to operate 
both redwood mills at Scotia, with a total cut of 
450,000 feet a day, one shift. Stocks are about 
12,000,000 feet less than on Jan. 1. The car 
situation has improved. Increased planing mill 
and storage shed facilities are being put in. The 
eastern demand is holding up well and good ship- 
ments are being made to California yards. Log- 
ging is very active despite the rainy season. 


The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. finds it impossi- 
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ble, because of heavy snow, to log with wheels, 
and even with donkeys it is hard to get out logs. 
By operating the dry kilns considerable lumber has 
been prepared for shipment. There has been some 
improvement in car supply. The company’s saw- 
mill at Hilt has closed down for the winter. The 
box factories at Susanville and Hilt will make a 
winter run. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co., this city, has 
closed down the white and sugar pine sawmills at 
Susanville. There is comparatively little unsold 
dry lumber remaining on hand. There is consider- 
able lumber from the fall cut, but it will not be 
dry before spring. 

The Albion Lumber Co., this city, has a fair de- 
mand for redwood, with a number of orders ahead. 
There is a good demand for the Douglas fir which 
is produced in the redwood belt, as it is hard and 
adapted to flooring and structural lumber. The 
mills at Albion and Navarro are running, but one 
will be closed down for repairs around the holi- 
days. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. is still running 
its white pine sawmill at McCloud, altho there is 
snow in the woods. It is the intention to operate 
for another month, weather permitting. 


Lumber Co. at Westwood to become manager of 
the Hutchinson Lumber Co. at Oroville, Jan. 1. 

J. A. Cheyne, president Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, has been paying a visit 
to F. O. McGavic, who is in charge of the San 
Francisco office and directs the operations of the 
pine molding factory at Macdoel, Calif. 

O. B. Johnston, representing the Hayden & 
Westcott Lumber Co., of Chicago, spent a few days 
here on his tour of the Pacific coast and bought 
some sugar pine. 

Charles S. Elms, formerly of New Orleans, La., 
has entered business here to deal in timber lands 
and lumber, with offices at 908 Hobart Building. 
He has purchased a lot in San Mateo and plans 
to build a modern residence thereon within the 
near future. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—Deep snow and cold weather this week 
forced every logging camp in northwestern Wash- 
ington to close, thus practically cutting off all 
rail receipts of logs. In some camps the snow was 
about two feet deep, and Bellingham itself had 
about a foot of snow. The temperature reached 
a minimum of 8 degrees above zero, the coldest 
in nine years. In the car 





The accompanying illustration is not that of a waterfall, but shows a 
section of what is termed the ‘‘ World’s Most Remarkable Boardwalk.’’ 
It is located in the Swiss Alps and bridges, hundreds of feet high, one 
of the remarkable gulches near the Matterhorn. 
with extreme difficulty that this boardwalk was constructed, for while 
all the peaks of the Alps have now been scaled, they were climbed by 
experts, who were not called upon to build a passageway for those 


who would follow 





go lumber yards loading 
was hampered by snow. 
However, all the mills op- 
erated except that of the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co., which closed 
Dec. 11 for annual re- 
pairs. It will become ac- 
tive again in January. 
The company’s camp has 
closed for the winter, 
snow making it impos- 
sible to log to advantage 
until spring. 


The E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. will operate a 
night shift as long as the 
present heavy demand for 
cargo lumber continues, 
says President Fred J. 
Wood. The company has 
been running at night for 
a good part of the year 
and its output will be 
the largest in years, if 
not in its history. 


Lath, shingles and lum- 
ber were shipped _ this 
week from Bellingham 
and Anacortes. From 
Anacortes the steamship 
Steel Ranger took 2,000,- 
000 shingles, 9,500,000 
lath and 800,000 feet of 
lumber for the east coast. 
The steamship Coolcha 
loaded 350,000 feet of 
lumber and 4,000,000 
shingles at the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co.’s docks for California, 
and the steam schooner 
Whitney Olson finished 
loading lumber for Cal- 
ifornia at the E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co.’s plant. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills is loading the bark- 
entine Alta with 2,000,- 
000 feet for California. 
The E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co.’s steamship Lake- 
bridge has sailed from 
Baltimore for Bellingham 
via San Francisco and 
Vancouver, where she 





will discharge coal. She 
will arrive here about 
Jan. 15 to load a full 


lumber cargo for Califor- 
nia. Her sister ship, the 
Lakeshore, is due here 
this month for another 
California cargo. Cargo 
shipments of lumber this 
month to date exceed 7,- 


Undoubtedly it was 





William Morris, New York representative of the 
Union Lumber Co., arrived here during the week 
and conferred with President C. R. Johnson, He 
will visit the redwood mill at Fort Bragg. Produc- 
tion has bepn reduced by wet weather. 

The Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, is still 
making good cargo shipments from Raymond, 
Wash., where the Quinault mill is operating, and 
other northern points. The fleet of six steam 
schooners is busy. 

R. F. Pray, who has been connected with the 
T. B. Walker interests for the last thirty years, 
has resigned as resident manager of the Red River 


000,000 feet. 

The Baker River Lumber Co.’s mill will resume 
as soon as the weather has moderated. It was 
closed a month for repairs. 

The Lynden Lumber Co. has purchased land 
at Lynden, which it will use for yard purposes. 

Fred J. Wood, president E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co., plans to leave for California Jan. 5. He 
will be absent about two months. 

George A. Cooper, pioneer lumberman of the 
Northwest and last interested in the Hazel Mill 
Co., at Samish Bay, writes to a Bellingham friend 
that he is now doing well in the oil producing 
business near Los Angeles. 
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It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 


Telecode Used. 
Johnson & Wimsatt, ***>"c"™ 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - -  Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER ond 
Kiln Dried, Dressed GUM 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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: LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


f The Planters Lumber Co. | 


JEANERETTE, LA, Limited 
BAND SAWED 


Lk UISIANA 
Red Cypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
CEILING and MOULDINGS. J 
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Morley Cypress Company 
MORLEY, LA. 
Manufacturers 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Pickets, Mouldings 


OAK ASH 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
Telegraph Station: Plaquemine, La. 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also te Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mil) Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown CypressCo., Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 
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Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Gulf C 
Red UY DPFress 
LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 
Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Poitevent & Favre 


Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Mandeville, 














Cable Address L 
® Poitevent’”’ Mandeville. a. Y 








MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘**Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Dec. 16.—A prominent lumberman in an inter- 
view with a correspondent of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN declares the car situation is worse now 
than it has ever been in the history of the busi- 
ness in this State. He said he expected the situa- 
tion to improve in thirty days. It seems impos- 
sible to get the right sort of cars for the industry 
at present, and it is suffering in consequence. 
However, it is expected that when the books are 
closed on Dec. 31 the business for the year will 
show a 20 percent gain over 1921, or something 
very near it. The town has nearly caught up on 
private dwellings, and the big business which many 
are expecting next year must be in connection with 
business and industrial buildings. Mines are buy- 
ing a little now, but things will be rather quiet 


till New Year, especially in view of the car 
shortage. 
Prices show a disposition to stiffen. Common 


lumber is expected to increase from $1 to $2 a 
thousand, Pine boards are also expected to take 
a jump. 

Local visitors include C. A. Bigelow, Bigelow- 
Cooper Lumber Co., Bay City, Mich. Mr. Bigelow 
predicted that hardwood flooring would advance 
$10 or $15 a thousand. Another visitor was W. T. 
Gillespie, sales manager Memphis Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co. Mr. Gillespie reported a shortage of oak 
lumber all thru the South, and said he thought 
there would be quite an advance on all hardwood. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—Cargo shipping during last week has 
been very brisk. Six big freighters are loading 
here today and will take from 11,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 feet of lumber to various foreign ports. 
Weather has hampered the operations of the mills 
and several have been closed down part time due 
to accidents caused by cold weather. The log 
supply has been greatly diminished, as several of 
the logging camps have been forced to shut down. 
A general shutdown is planned for Dec. 21. 

The estimated cut of the mills in this district 
is over a billion feet for the year 1922. Rail ship- 
ments aggregated 14,000 cars, or about 420,000,000 
feet. A big percentage of this lumber was not 
carried east, as a large quantity was shipped to 
Seattle and Tacoma for forwarding by vessels. 
The estimated total cut is as follows: Lumber, 
1,116,000,000 feet; lath, 12,830,000; shingles, 1,- 
288,230,000. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 16.—The entire Pacific Northwest is 
wrapped in a thick blanket of snow, and logging 
operations have been suspended in practically all 
districts. All of the Columbia River camps are 
now closed, but most mills are running. It is 
said that the loggers have a normal supply of logs 
on hand, so that there should be no shortage unless 
the weather remains unfavorable for operation for 
an unusual length of time. There is a scarcity of 
red cedar logs, however. As a result of bad 
weather, car shortage, and indications that market 
conditions are going to improve, mills in this dis- 
trict are not taking orders much beyond actual 
deliveries. 

The Vaughan Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., Ras 
opened a branch office in Portland, with R. J. Cris- 
man as local manager. The branch will do a gen- 
eral wholesale business. The company has branches 
in Spokane, Seattle and Chicago under the name 
of Hilgard Lumber Co. The office here was opened 
by George A. Dascomb, president, of Chicago, and 
E. R. Wicks, general manager, of Houston. Mr. 
Crisman was until recently of the Noel-Crisman 
Lumber Co. here. 

Herbert J. Anderson, who for the last two or 
three years has been associated with Louis and 
George Gerlinger in the Gerlinger-Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., has gone into business for himself, and 
the Gerlinger-Anderson Lumber Co. becomes the 
Gerlinger Lumber Co. Louis Gerlinger is the guid- 
ing spirit of the wholesale organization, while his 
brother, George, looks after the operation of the 
mill of the Willamette Valley Lumber Co. at 
Dallas. H. P. Edward, who for some time has been 
sales manager for the Hammond Lumber Co. here, 
will go with the Gerlinger Lumber Co. in a similar 
capacity. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is now having its 
plans drawn for the mill that is to be built at As- 
toria to replace the one destroyed by fire about 
two months ago, 

G. A. Halpin, of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co., 
of Boston, Mass., was a Portland visitor during 
the week. Another visitor from afar was Raymond 
Yates, of the Chas. L. Baxter Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Two of Portland’s sawmills that have been idle 
for a long time will probably resume operations 
soon after the first of the year, those of the 
Portland Lumber Co. and the North. Pacific Lumber 
Co. Robert Dollar is understood to have become 
interested in the Portland Lumber Co., and Henry 


Turrish and associates are negotiating for a lease 
of the North Pacific plant. 

The first log raft ever brought into the mouth of 
the Columbia River from the sea is tied up at 
Stella, Wash., awaiting improvement in ice condi- 
tions on the river before it is brought to Portland. 
The raft contains 560 logs, 40 to 160 feet long, 
representing a total of 800,000 board feet. It is 
consigned to the plant of the Multnomah Lumber 
& Box Co. from the company’s timber holdings on 
Yaquina Bay. Besides being the first log raft to 
be brought into the river, it is a novelty in the 
manner of construction, more than a mile of cable 
—6,500 feet—being used to bind the logs together. 

After several years’ work on a problem of com- 
pelling interest and importance to the lumber in- 
dustry and other enterprises in the Pacific North- 
west and elsewhere, Prof. O. F. Stafford, head of 
the University of Oregon chemistry department, 
has perfected a process for utilizing waste wood 
to obtain a superior grade of charcoal and wood 
distillation products used in a number of basic 
industries. The announcement of Prof. Stafford’s 
success was made here today. The work is re- 
garded as one of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions to science yet made by a University of Oregon 
man. Heretofore it has not been commercially 
practicable to utilize mill waste in the carbonizing 
and wood distillation industries. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks 
during last week included the following: For 
Europe, Carolinian, Logician, Indiana, Texas and 
Eurypilus, all at the Port dock. For Australia, 
Pequot, at Defiance mill; and West Cahokia, at 
Port dock. For the Atlantic Coast, Kennecott, 
Steel Ranger and Rowen, at Port dock; Oregonian, 
at Baker dock; and Julia Luckenbach, Lancaster 
and Lena Luckenbach, at St. Paul mill. For the 
Orient, Manila Maru, at Milwaukee dock, and 
Protesilaus, at Port dock. For California, Collcha, 
at Port dock; Griffdu, at Terminal dock, and Stan- 
wood, at Dempsey mill. 

Estimates made by the officers of twenty-seven 
mills in the Tacoma district show that these mills 
cut 705,700,000 feet of lumber during last year. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec. 16.—In spite of the cold weather which has 
prevailed over northwestern and eastern Montana 
during the last ten days, Montana sawmills as well 
as planers continue to operate. 

The pond of the Somers Lumber Co. at Somers, 
has frozen over, and that sawmill has been closed, 
but the planer is still operating. The mills of the J. 
Neils Lumber Co., of Libby, the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., of Eureka, and the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co., of Warland, are still running, as are 
those of the Empire Lumber Co. and the Kalispell 
Lumber Co. 

A stand of timber containing 6,350,000 feet of 
timber, mostly yellow pine and some fir and larch, 
was recently purchased by the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. (Lumber Department) of Bonner. The 
timber holdings adjoin present holdings of the 
Anaconda company near Nine Mile, and it is stated 
that logging operations will be started at once 
by the purchaser. ‘The logs will be shipped to 


Bonner. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dec. 16.—-The market here continues as stiff as 
ever, with few, if any, concessions being made. An 
occasional mill is offering to take 1,000,000 feet 
or so, but as a general rule no one is eager for 
further commitments. What effect the cessation 
of operationS in the logging camps and mills in 
the Northwest will have on the local situation is 
problematical, inasmuch as Los Angeles trade ter- 
ritory is now having wet weather. 

The car shortage was materially relieved during 
last week, The congestion at the harbor has not 
been lessened in proportion, as the volume of over- 
seas commerce at this port is increasing at such 
a rate that it is impossible for harbor and trans- 
portation facilities to keep pace with it. Last 
Wednesday the largest amount of lumber to arrive 
here in any one day was received, when eight lum- 
ber schooners put in with 7,500,000 feet from the 
Northwest. The Jumber congestion had been 
somewhat relieved up to the arrival of the six 
schooners Wednesday, but with about ten other 
lumber ships now unloading it is feared that it will 
soon be as bad as ever again. The cargo arrivals 
for the first half of the month, however, show a 
decrease as compared with preceding months, due 
largely to heavy weather on the Pacific. Up to 
the night of Dec. 14, forty-nine cargoes had ar- 
rived, forty of which were fir and nine redwood. 
The capacity of the fir boats was 46,440,000 feet ; 
and of the redwood boats, 5,995,000 feet. 

The Southern Pacific has announced that freight 
rates between Pacific coast cities and eastern 
points will soon be reduced. On cherry mahogany 
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and walnut lumber, westbound, the reduction will 
be as follows: From New York, $1.33 to $1.19% ; 
from Cincinnati, $1.13 to $1.011%4; from Chicago, 
$1.06 to 954%% cents; from Kansas City, $1 to 90 
cents. 

Shipping circles here are following with interest 
the developments in the shipping market in the 
Pacific coast-South American trade, where open 
rates have been declared on lumber and flour. 
While the conference was quoting $18 to $22 on 
lumber, a Japanese line is said to have offered 
space at $14 to $16. 

It is understood that Mr. Robinson has retired 
from the Grogan Robinson Lumber Co., and the 
concern is now the Grogan Lumber Co. 

C. G. Cochran, connected with the Hendrickson 
Lumber Co., is about to open an office here. 

Zebe Bordages, prominent lumberman of Texas, 
has been spending the week in Los Angeles. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 18.—Yard trade is slackening off to some 
extent. There is the average amount of mixed 
car buying, for the purpose of filling out stocks. 
There has been quite a buying movement in XXX 
shingles; prices seem to be holding at the recent 
10 cent advance, The market looks quite strong 
for British Columbia stocks generally. Reports 
from the Coast are that mill stocks are light. No 
accumulation can be expected between now and 
the resumption of operations about Feb. 1. Indica- 
tions now are strong that orders booked or ready 
to be placed will keep the Coast market at its 
present level or possibly better during the first 
three or four months of 1923. Manufacturers 
expect higher prices for timbers. There are good 
indications also that a large demand will develop 
in the spring for car construction material, both 
in Canada and the United States, which will keep 
prices firm on uppers. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 18.—Mills of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association are running almost to capacity to fill 
orders now on hand. There are enough orders now 
on file with Georgia mills to keep them busy for 
eight months. The greater part of the demand is 
for car materials—sills, decking and framing. The 
amount of building now going on in Florida is sur- 
prising, and demand for construction items is 
keeping pace with that for railroad material. 
Thruout the association’s territory, the transporta- 
tion situation has improved remarkably. Secretary 
E. C. Harrell, who with Traffic Superintendent 
J. S. Farish has returned from a trip to associa- 
tion mills in Georgia and western Florida, said, 
“Conditions for the time of year are the best dur- 
ing my association with the lumber industry.” 
The cypress market is also strong, altho there have 
been no price changes in the last week. The de- 
mand for all grades of cypress is good. , 

The standardization recommendations made by 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards were 
discussed by a committee of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, which met at the Ma- 
son hotel recently. Among those who attended 
were: C. P. Gable, E. C. Glenn, Ray Clements, 
KE. G. Schwartz, A. T. Gerrans, J. Wade Tucker, 
P. J Feitner, Capt. Lutz, J. Ray Arnold, J. C. 
O’Brien, D. G. Coit and W. A. Hamilton. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 18.——At the November election New Or- 
leans voters ratified a constitutional amendment, 
opening the way to development of a long stretch 
of Lake Pontchartrain front, by the construction 
of a concrete sea wall and reclamation of the lake 
front behind it. In an interview published by 
New Orleans newspapers, James Wilkinson, a 
prominent local attorney, urges that the sea wall 
be constructed of creosoted timber instead of con- 
crete, declaring that it would cost only about one- 
third as much as the concrete construction and 
could be completed in about one-third the time. 
The suggestion has attracted much attention lo- 
cally, and is of interest to lumbermen generally be- 
cause of the possibilities it points out for en- 
larged use of creosoted timber. 

The Baist Shingle Mill Co., of Plaquemine, La., 
last week began the construction of a new plant 
five miles south of Plaquemine, on a branch of the 
Texas & Pacific Railroad. Shingle and lath will be 
the principal products of the new mill, but it is 
stated that the fine timber on the company’s hold- 
ings will be worked up into lumber. The plant will 
have a capacity of 35,000 feet a day. 

The new sawmill plant of S. J. Ferguson, at 
Merrill, Miss., has begun full-time operation, ac- 
cording to reports from Lucedale, Miss., with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet daily. Mr. Ferguson’s plant 
at Merrill is described as one of the best equipped 
in that section of Mississippi. 

Construction work on the plant of the Cal- 
casieu Manufacturing Co., at Elizabeth, La., is 
reported well under way, the spur track to the 
plant site from the Santa Fe Railroad having been 


completed, materials assembled and _ building 
started. The company will manufacture kraft 
paper, using as raw material stumps and other for- 
est waste from the lands of the Industrial Lumber 
Co. It is hoped to have the plant ready for opera- 
tion by next April. 

From Hammond, La., headquarters of the Natal- 
bany Lumber Co., it is reported that the company’s 
hardwood department will be transferred on Jan. 1 
next to Canton, Miss., where its hardwood opera- 
tion, the Pearl River Valley Hardwood Co., is lo- 
cated. 

F. W. Welch, newly appointed assistant traffic 
manager of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association, came over from Jacksonville, Fla., 
last week for a stay in the association’s headquar- 
ters office to familiarize himself with his new work 
before taking permanent post at the Jacksonville 


office. 
ELIZABETH, LA. 


Dec. 18.—The sawmills in this vicinity report 
that business is very unusual for this time of 
year. Not only are current inquiries heavy, but 
Elizabeth is being visited by lumbermen from all 
parts of the country, these men seemingly having 
decided that lumber is going to be hard to get 
next year therefore they are making new connec- 
tions or reéstablishing old on a permanent basis. 
The yard stock market is picking up beyond all 
expectations, the railroad and car material market 
is strong, and there is a heavy demand for coast- 
wise timbers, buyers of this material seemingly 
having difficulty in placing orders even at attrac- 
tive prices. Open cars are scarce. Box cars are 
more plentiful temporarily on some lines, while 
on others the car situation is worse than ever. 
The rainy season seems to have set in after a long, 
dry fall, and the wet weather is temporarily im- 
peding operations. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 18.—The market remains firm. Car supply 
has improved, tho some railroads are unable to 
meet requirements. Most manufacturers have prac- 
tically caught up with old orders and are accept- 
ing new business, but are not booking very far 
ahead. Production has been somewhat curtailed 
by bad weather. Both manufacturers and whole- 
salers look forward to a healthy business imme- 
diately after the holiday season. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 19.—The holiday season has brought a 
slackening in the demand for building items. 
Preparations are being made for unprecedented 
building activity in southern Texas, and in Hous- 
ton in particular. There has been no change in 
prices since the advances of last week. ‘The prin- 
cipal demand at present is for railroad stocks, and 
it is unusually heavy. The Kirby-Bonner Lumber 
Co. announces the placing of contracts for 2,200,- 
000 hewn ties, and ties sawed by portable mills 
along the Santa Fe north of Beaumont. Predic- 
tions some weeks ago by local lumber concerns that 
the car situation would become easier have been 
borne out by subsequent events. 

The Southwestern Manufacturers’ Club held its 
monthly meeting at Lufkin, Tex., recently, with 
numerous hardwood men from eastern Texas and 
Louisiana present. H. G. Bohlssen presided. He 
stressed the necessity for a strict application of 
inspection rules. President Sherrill, of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, who was scheduled 
to attend, was detained in Chicago. 


Forty members of the sales force of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co. will return Friday from an 
eight days’ trip to the company’s mills and camps 
in eastern Texas. The tour was made in a special 
train. Among those in the party were John H. 
Kirby, chairman of the board of directors and 
founder of the company; B. F. Bonner, president ; 
J. W. Link, executive vice president; Fred Raw- 
cliffe, vice president, and Harry T. Kendall, gen- 
eral sales agent. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. is making elaborate plans 
for the entertainment of its employees at the mills 
and logging camps on Christmas. It will dis- 
tribute twenty-seven hundred turkeys, and each 
family is to receive $5. It is estimated that there 
are at least ten thousand people directly and indi- 
rectly dependent upon the company’s mill opera- 
tions, and that number will participate in this 
Christmas dinner. When a complete list of all 
heads of families was compiled it was found that, 
including the turkeys, the cost of the company’s 
gifts would be $25,000. As unique Christmas pres- 
ents to their mills and logging camps, radio outfits 
of the latest improved type will be installed ; these 
will total seventeen. Thru the medium of these 
the employees and their families will “listen in” 
to an address by John H. Kirby, at 11 o’clock 
Christmas morning. It is expected that many 
educational benefits will be received by the em- 
ployees as a result of the installation of these radio 
outfits. 
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You'll Appreciate 
Blake’s Service 


It is the kind based on facts 
and knowledge of lumber buy- 
ers’ needs. 

You'll find what other buyers 
have found—that it pays to try 


us first when in need of 


Yellow Pine 


Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, 
Ties and Piling. 

Every man in our organization 
is a practical, experienced lumber- 
man. That’s why Blake’s Service 
is dependable and why buyers 
receive what they order. 


Let us help you obtain better 
values in the future. 


‘Thos. W. Blake 


Balin” Lumber Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Let “Larite’ Win 
You 1923 Sales 


To cinch the 1923 flooring busi- 
ness in your town, offer your 
customers “Larite” flooring. Its 
fine milling, even quality, and 
good assortment of widths and 
lengths win the approval of the 
most critical builder. 


1923 will be ‘‘Larite’s” biggest 


year. Let it help you make 1923 
— biggest year. Buy it mixed 
wit 


Southern Pine 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Have you seen our 
latest price list ? 


Carter-Kelley 
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MAKE ANOTHER ROOM 
IN THE ae 


Sell the Presto 
stairs and make \ 
extra profits. The \W 
most practical stairs 
made. Excellent \ > 
market for it in every 
town. Saves space— 
simple and safe—any- 
one can operate it. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home already built.6 No Y 
stock required. Write for 
prices. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. 
BUQUE — IOW 





Ralph Lane Lumber Company 


Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK CITY 


7 Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























Oak Douglas Fir 

Yellow Pine Spruce 

N.C. Pine Red Cedar 

Arkansas Soft Pine Shingles | 
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Dressed or Rough 
From Longleaf 

Car Sills e 

wt Yellow Pine 

orenaies 6x8 to 18x18 up 

to 50 feet long. 
Henderson Land 
milat  & Lumber Co. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

















Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 
Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 











Stortleaf Yollow Py 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, Flooring and Drop Siding 


Poplar,Gum,Oak 


Mixed cars if desired. 


othrptumber ex Company, 





Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “‘-PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 








ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 18.—The southern pine market has been 
stronger than for several weeks. Altho the mills 
still have heavy order files, they are more disposed 
to take on additional business. Railroad and car 
material are very much in demand, and the rail- 
roads request immediate shipment on all orders. 
Automobile, furniture and box consumers are in 
the market with good orders. ‘The car supply 
has improved to some extent, altho the little mills 
are suffering more for lack of cars than are the 
big mills. The weather has been ideal for produc- 
tion and the mills have replenished their stocks, 
but assortments are still broken. Prices on all 
items are very firm. Flooring, fencing and boards 
are in heavy demand. Mixed cars are in greater 
demand than straight. Building is more active 
than for some time. 

W. D. Hill, of Hill-Harris & Co., is having a 
beautiful home built. W. D. Wadley, of the 
Alexandria Lumber Co., Alexandria, will soon move 
into a new home. 

H. D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
visited friends in New Orleans Saturday, then left 
for an extended trip to the North. Philip Lanier, 
of Lanier & Paterson, New Orleans, and W. A. 
Locke, assistant sales manager W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co., McNary, La., were in Alexandria last 
Saturday. A. Milch, president International Lum- 
ber & Export Co. (Inc.), Beaumont, Tex., made a 
business trip to Alexandria on Monday of last 
week. Harry Alvin Ortmeyer, representing the 
Tremont Lumber Co. at Wichita, Kan., spent last 
week end visiting its mill at Rochelle, La. Ac- 
companied by Fred Miller, sales manager, he made 
a business trip to Lake Charles recently. J. T. 
Parsons, vice president Myers-Parsons Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., spent Friday in Alexandria 
visiting among the mills. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 18.—The southern pine market continues 
to hold its own extremely well for this season. 
Demand is rather stiff, with prices firm. The car 
situation is becoming better each day, tho a great 
many mills are still complaining. Stocks are badly 
broken, there being a shortage of boards, dimen- 
sion and flooring. ‘There is a strong demand for 
building items, and a continued demand for car 
material and other railroad items. Slight price 
fluctuations have been noted where buyers are 
after prompt shipments, but in the main mills are 
holding pretty well to established quotations. Pro- 
duction is keeping up well and there is very little 
likelihood of mills closing down around the Christ- 
mas season. The weather has been unsatisfactory 
during the last week, but not enough rain has 
fallen to interfere with logging or loading. 

Word has been received from Hoo-Hoo head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., of the appointment of 
J. R. L. Kilgore, of the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., as 
Vicegerent Snark for this district. It is also 
reported that there will be a concatenation in 
Lake Charles in January, at which time a number 
of kittens will be taken into the order. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 18.—Local manufacturers of southern pine 
say a surprisingly heavy volume of business for 
this time of year was booked last week. All mills 
in this section are selling ahead of their cut and 
shipments, with the result that both sides of the 
list are strong, except lath. Special cutting is 
very strong. Many inquiries are out for railroad 
material for next year. 
ment have been more abundant, and box cars 
scarcer. The export business looks better. New 
orders for timbers and other items show advances. 
The mills are, however, turning away from cubic 
average timbers, because much better prices are 
obtainable for domestic. 

The hardwood market continues active. De- 
mand is for all items, except possibly red gum. 
There is a heavy call for quartered oak. Many 
buyers are in the South endeavoring to place busi- 
ness. Furniture and automobile manufacturers are 
ordering in large volume. The usual rainy winter 
weather has set in, so the logging season is about 
at an end. Mill log supplies are small. There is 
open equipment available; box cars have been 
rather scarce and mills are using gondolas wher- 
ever possible. The export market is decidedly 
stronger, many large inquiries being received from 
England and the Continent. 

Nolan & Morris, sawmill operators, of Pickens, 
Miss., have made arrangements to move their mill 
to Camden. Their shipments for the last few weeks 
have been five to ten cars of dressed lumber, and 
they will increase this output. 

The Finkbine Lumber Trustees announce the 
transfer of Lee J. Wilson from Richmond (Va.) 
territory to their New Orleans office, effective Dec. 
15, L. N. Hobbs, manager of the New Orleans 
office, having resigned. Arthur D. Wicks, assist- 
ant sales manager, was in the New Orleans office 


xyondolas and open equip-, 


Wednesday. The corporation this week enter- 
tained at the Jackson office of the Dlo plant Harry 
S. Lafond, its New York representative, and Fred 
Steeves, purchasing agent Church E. Gates & Co., 
large retailers of New York City. L. F. McAleer, 
who represents the Finkbine interests at Boston, 
Mass., visited the home office Thursday and Fri- 
day, spending the latter day at the Dlo plant. 
Harry M. Finkbine, of the Green Bay Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been spending several weeks 
at the Wiggins and Dlo plants of the Finkbine 
Lumber Trustees, in which he is heavily interested. 
He was accompanied by his wife and daughter. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Dec. 18.—-Larger mill operators here with plants 
in various sections of the Southeast advise that 
they are now able to secure about 85 to 90 percent 
of their freight car requirements—a material im- 
provement over the supply available at the end 
of November. ‘This, however, is largely due to a 
slowing up in demand for both southern pine and 
hardwoods, the usual seasonal lull in the market 
being apparent. Some mills situated off the main 
lines and on short line routes still are experiencing 
more or less trouble, but as a whole the situation 
is very good, with the outlook promising an al- 
most normal car supply by the end of January. 

Both southern pine and hardwood prices have 
remained comparatively stable the last two or 
three weeks, with no changes looked for by the 
operators for the next two or three weeks at 
least. Slight declines in pine are expected during 
January on this market, but practically no changes 
in hardwoods are looked for within the next two 
months. 

The principal pine demand is for kiln dried finish 
lumber and roofers, and considering the seasonal 
lull, these items are in good demand, due to the 
unusual building activity over the Southeast. 

In hardwoods the chief demand is for red gum 
and oak, but virtually all other items are moving 
slowly. Ash continues in excellent demand from 
the automobile trades, practically all of the thick 
ash that the mills are able to produce being sold 
well ahead. Prices have been climbing for some 
weeks and still are advancing. Firsts and seconds, 
10/4 ash, has now reached $115 a thousand, while 
common is at $77. Firsts and seconds, 12/4 ash, 
is at $118 a thousand, with common at $80. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Dec. 18.—Demand has been good this week, 
altho there had been a slight dullness. Prices 
have remained practically firm thruout the list, 
but common boards, No. 2 especially, have eased 
off slightly, and dimension is not quite as strong 
as it was last week. Edge grain floorings are in 
excellent demand; prices are firm and some ad- 
vances have been made. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived in good volume from practically all sources. 
Dealers, except line yard men, are buying mostly 
in mixed cars, and line yard purchases are not 
very heavy. Industrials are not buying much. 
Car material items are in good demand, at firm 
prices. The weather has been bad, but few mills 
have lost time. This week a good many empty 
cars were received by the mills. Stocks are rea- 
sonably large, but broken. The hardwood market 
is in good position, prices being strong and ad- 
vancing. All consumers of hardwood are inquiring 
and buying. Car material is in good demand and 
prices are firm. Some hardwood mills have lost 
time on account of the wet weather. Cars are 
slightly more plentiful. Hardwood flooring is in 
good demand, at fair prices, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 18,—There has been no falling off in de 
mand. If buyers were assured that shipments 
could be made quickly, demand would be even 
heavier, for yard stocks are much less than nor- 
mal. Retailers fear the market may sag before 
they get the stock purchased. Building permits 
still continue to show an increase. The North 
Carolina pine mills continue to sell as much stock 
as they produce, and have little surplus to offer, 
except some odds and ends and miscellaneous hard- 
woods. There is prospect of further slight ad- 
vances on the better grades, but lowers will remain 
stable until air dried competition is eliminated, 
when a stiffening on kiln dried will undoubtedly 
take place. 

There has been a very good demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, one or two large sales being 
made at good prices for prompt delivery. Many 
mills are out of the market entirely. Edge No. 3, 
4/4, is still moving actively and, as many planers 
are working this into flooring ete., the supply is 
rather short and the price slightly higher. No. 2 
and better, 4/4, stock widths are active. No. 3, 
4/4, stock widths are scarce and in brisk demand. 
Edge and stock widths, 5/4 and thicker, continue 
very active, few mills being in position to quote 
for shipment earlier than four to six weeks. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips, both rough and worked into 
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partition, are selling as fast as made and some 
mills have advanced them. 

There has been a marked increase in sales of 
4/4 edge No. 1 box, several large cargoes being 
sold in Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York at 
good prices. Inquiries for dressed box are more 
numerous, most mills quoting for January delivery. 
This item is short. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, is moving 
very satisfactorily and prices are firmer. No. 1, 
4/4, stock box is picking up right along, both 
rough and dressed. No. 2 stock box, 4/4, is moving 
as fast as accumulated at full list. Box bark 
strips, 4/4, continue active, rough and dressed, 
and are firm. 

The demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
etc., compared very favorably with that of last 
week. Flooring No. 2 and better, 214-inch, seems 
co be the best seller. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition has shown an increase in sales, and 
much business is turned away because of lack of 
rough strips and planing mill facilities. Sales of 
kiln dried 6-inch roofers have been larger, and 
there has been a slight betterment in the other 
widths. Buyers are gradually coming across with 
the price on 8- and 10-inch, as air dried stock 
becomes less plentiful. Demand for pine lath is 
also picking up. Dressed framing is also more 
active and is bringing good prices for this time of 
year. 

Exports of forest products thru Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., during October, 1922, were 
as follows: 





Item—Destination Feet Value 
Oak, United Kingdom........ 1,983,000 $117,673 
OAR; RON GNG ee seicciccckiceccas 8,000 ,095 
ORR BOs ccbscccsec eves 26,000 1,393 
Poplar, United Kingdom...... 566,000 62,394 
Walnut, United Kingdom.... 104,000 12,207 
Maple, United Kingdom...... 9,00 2,125 
Basswood, United Kingdom.... 44,000 3,245 
Basswood, France........... 8,000 1,500 
Hardwood, United Kingdom... 86,000 7,053 
Hardwood, France .......... 15,000 1,306 
Chestnut, United Kingdom... 60,000 4,468 
Cedar logs, Belgium......... 0,000 2,500 
Dogwood logs, France....... 20,000 1,100 
Persimmon logs, France...... 36,0 1,350 
Hickory logs, France........ 19,000 2,000 
3,044,000 $222,409 

Other forest products, all 

CC URIHARIONLO ornate ae vad cl eraarerads 65,938 
COVMU- TOMB iii5 oo ois 6 Ses ec caetwnes $288,347 


Exports during October, 1921, were 2,116,000 
feet, valued at $183,305, an average value of 
$86.60 a thousand. The average value in October, 
1922, was $69.78. September, 1922, exports 
amounted to 1,762,000, valued at $129,089, and of 
an average value of $73.26. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 18.—A 2,000,000-foot cargo of sawn timber 
will leave Orange this week on the British steamer 
Dekotan. The Lutcher & Moore, Standard Export 
and International Export companies are supplying 
the timber, which is destined for Liverpool and 
Manchester. The schooner Roseway, owned by 
The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., returned last 
week from delivering a cargo, of 250,000 feet to a 
Cuban port. Vessels in the South Atlantic and 
Caribbean trade out of Orange will be able in future 
to bring back asphalt cargoes from Trinidad, in- 
stead of coming into port light, thru a deal just 
consummated between the traffic department of 
the chamber of commerce, the Orange wharf and 
dock board and the Barber Asphalt Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 

The big 34x54, 50-ton Corliss engine, specially 
built for The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s 
lower mill here, reached Orange the first of last 
week from Milwaukee. It is expected that the mill 
will be ready to run before Christmas. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 18.—S. Robb Eccles, a well known lumber- 
man here, is back from a two weeks’ trip to some 
of the southern pine and cypress mills, which 
carried him as far as New Orleans, across Mis- 
sissippi and to various places in Florida. He went 
to call on some of the plants which he has rep- 
resented in this market for years and also got in 
touch with several new ones. At Richton, Miss., 
he was the guest of the Richton Lumber Co. and 
was interested in its method of using long ox 
teams in getting logs out of the woods and over 
very difficult ground, where mules would have 
been of little or no use. At Osceola, Fla., he was 
the guest of P. J. Feitner, of the Hoban-Hunter- 
Feitner Co., of New York, and secretary-treasurer 
of the Osceola Cypress Co. He went out into the 
cypress swamp and slept on Mr. Feitner’s palatial 
house boat on the St. John’s River, which he found 
equipped with electric lights and all of the other 
modern comforts, and as roomy as a hotel. 

T. C. Morse, of the Morse Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., stopped here on the way to his 
company’s sawmill down at Helen, Ga. He had 
spent a short time at Philadelphia and at other 


places, and he stated that everywhere he found 
lumber conditions on the whole satisfactory, with 
the demand good and prices acceptable. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 18.—Prices, which average about 50 cents 
lower than during the first part of November, ap- 
pear rather firm, with the demand showing much 
steadiness for this season, that for No. 2 shiplap 
and boards being especially good, while there is 
also a good call for finish and dimension items. 
The mills have plenty of business to keep them 
running full time, as a rule, and some are shipping 
out more than they are cutting, many old orders 
being loaded. There is still some trouble because 
of lack of cars, but improvement is still being 
noted and some mills experience no shortage. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 19.—The cold weather has put a stop to 
most building in this district, and contractors are 
using as many of their men as possible on the 
inside. However, building materials are in fairly 
good request, and lumber prices seem to be firmly 
maintained. Stock taking is beginning at the 
lumber yards. Orders that can be turned out by 
inside workers will be attended to now, as yards 
have been behind in deliveries, and the planing 
mills will be kept busy. Many wholesalers are 
making big efforts to catch up in their orders be- 
fore the end of the year, so as to make a good 
showing. Cabinet makers and inside trim men are 
very busy, and it is said that prices are being 
adhered to, with very little shading except in the 
ease of attractively large orders. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 18.—Normal seasonal influences are having 
their effect upon the New England lumber market, 
but the situation appears to be fundamentally 
sound, and an exceptionally brisk demand and 
strong prices are looked for after the Christmas 
holidays and the annual inventorying are over. 
Brisk building and the slow movement of lumber 
by rail have kept stocks in the New England 
States unusually low. Eastern spruce dimension 
is very strong at recent advances. Southern pine 
flooring and partition command strong prices. 
There is active call for hardwoods, and there are 
prospects of greater activity after New Year. 
Spruce lath and red cedar shingles are about the 
only items which show any weakness, and quota- 
tions on these items appear to be adjusting them- 
selves to the general levels of the lumber market. 

Federal Government agencies are investigating 
the building of Camp Devens, near Ayer, Mass., as 
a result of insistent rumors that “graft” in some 
form entered into its construction. Dealers who 
supplied the several million feet of lumber used 
there are not worrying as they are confident Uncle 
Sam paid only a reasonable price and received 
lumber fully up to grade. One of the officials said 
no action would be taken until after the matter 
had been considered by the war frauds advisory 
council and the testimony referred to Attorney 
General Daugherty. 

Demand for walnut lumber has never been bet- 
ter here in the East than it is this season. The 
active inquiry for walnut is coming from manu- 
facturers of furniture, piano case builders, talking 
machine makers, builders’ finish mills and par- 
ticularly from car manufacturers. Some dealers 
say their sales of walnut have doubled during the 
last few months. This richly beautiful cabinet 
wood is again in fashion. Veneers are being used 
extensively. The present style is to leave the 
walnut in its natural color and to finish it with a 
light coat of rubbing oil. American walnut is, of 
course, easier to obtain and costs much less than 
the imported varieties. Cabinet makers here claim 
that this is the center of the fine furniture indus- 
try of the country, the sort made to order. They 
regard Circassian walnut as one of the most ex- 
pensive and beautiful products of the forests. In- 
terfered with almost to the point of extinction by 
the war, export trade in American walnut is now 
beginning to give promise of revival. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Dec. 18.—The season of receipts by vessel at the 
Tonawandas closed yesterday with the arrival of 
the steamer United Lumberman and barge A. B. 
King with nearly 1,000,000 feet of white pine for 
their owner, Brady Bros. The vessels left the 
local port forty-two days ago for Georgian Bay to 
load. An unusual length of time was required to 
make the trip, because of the numerous storms 
encountered. The Lumberman and consort were 
preceded only a few days by the steamer Niko, 
earrying a cargo of hemlock for W. G. Palmer 
(Inc.) 

W. G. Palmer and wife are making plans to 
make the trip which the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association has scheduled to South 
America, leaving New York on Feb. 3 and return- 
ing thirty-seven days later. 
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. LONGLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


We also make 
Gang Sawn 


We specialize in 


2x4 


4" Flooring, 


Car Decking, —and— 
Framing and ? X 6 
Vags Siamese S1S 2 E Standard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson - Waits 
[_Cervuil,Fla Lumber Co. | 











LONG LEAF 


Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 


Yard Stock 
St ed Stock 


60 E. 42nd St. Timbers 
New York. Pilin g 
Western Office: Our Specialty: 
poten = nog a Railroad and 


Car Material 


Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home Office  enametne FLA. 














Cummer Cypress Go. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


j 
Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaier’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
trearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Clean 325 Dabs 


and salvage 5 to 10 sacks of good 
cement out of each thousand 
cleaned. Let us tell you how to 


SAVE Labor,Sacks 


Cement 
Freight 
Illustrated Folder on Request 











Handy Sack Baler Company, ee 
Frank Spangler ‘Snxeas’x«. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














i eee ae “4 
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Tie te— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
- or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
hingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, ars Ties and HemlockTan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mili Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * x, Hardwood 
Lumber, bal and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 




















Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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WE WISH OUR FRIENDS 


A Merry Christmas 


AND 


Al Happy New Year 


VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 1 7 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 18—The local lumber trade has felt a 
decided slackening during the last week, owing to 
bad weather which has caused a let-up in outdoor 
consumption, and to the fact that the yards are 
buying very little. The industrials are doing better, 
as their stocks are low. The railroads are good 
buyers, too, and the wholesalers as a rule are 
booking a fair volume of business from one source 
or another. The retailers will not keep this slack- 
ened condition long, for general demand for small 
lots is strong. A number of builders will make 
all the progress they can during the winter, and 
there is a lot of jobbing work that has been put 
off. Planing mills are still busy, but are getting 
ahead of their orders. Packing box makers report 
a continuance of betterment, and will soon be able 
to call themselves really busy. Furniture factories 
and other users of hardwoods seem to be coming 
into the market stronger all the time and the 
prospects with them are good. 

The strong demand for hardwoods seems to be 
led by oak, poplar and gum, but there is demand 
for more than available in the better grades of 
almost all the hardwoods, if dry. The lower grades 
are moving in good volume, and prices are fair, 
but there is still plenty offered. Hardwood floor- 
ings of all kinds are scarce, and there is demand 
for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, 
cherry, hickory, sycamore, mahogany, walnut and 
the fancy woods. Western products are in good 
demand, and there is some complaint that ship- 
ments are not coming thru fast enough, while 
prices are steady. Fir makes the greatest volume, 
but satisfactory sales are being made of Coast 
white pine, western spruce and western hemlock. 
Northern and southern white pine are selling 
steadily, but largely in mixed cars, as few yards 
feel they have to carry the stocks they formerly 
did. Spruce is firm in price, tho inactive here, but 
is really growing in volume, as this was formerly 
a small spruce market. Hemlock is offered by few, 
and in broken lists, but, as in white pine, the hard 
and fast preferences for this wood in this territory 
are rapidly being overcome. Cypress is in very 
good demand, at good prices, in the better grades, 
with the lower now moving in quite fair volume, at 
increased prices. Southern pine demand is easing, 
and the wholesalers are beginning to reduce their 
unfilled orders, but prices are still firm. The de- 
mand for flooring seems still as strong as ever. 
North Carolina pine shipments are gett og better, 
and orders are getting caught up, but the 2 is still 
a lot due this territory. There is still an active 
demand for timbers, sizes, roofers and flooring. 
Lath of all kinds and sizes are finding a ready 
market at good figures, as the yards seem to want 
to avoid a shortage for spring building, and 
are stocking up. Shingles are active at good prices 
in the surrounding territory. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 18.—New York retailers have launched 
upon a buying movement that is unprecedented. 
They are preparing for spring requirements that 
are expected to eclipse all records. Yards that 
seemed three weeks ago to have their stocks badly 
shot to pieces are taking on lumber just as fast 
as they can haul it, and in some the appearance 
is more that of midsummer than of winter. Doubt- 
less the expectation of higher prices has had some 
effect on stimulating buying, but fear of having 
difficulty in securing what they want when spring 
demand is at hand is the chief reason. Buying 
is not confined to building lumber, but supplies for 
the needs of industrial plants are being stored up. 
The industrial demand has been increasing steadily 
for the last two months, most hardwoods enjoying 
an exceptionally good call. Prices of all lumber 
are holding very firm, with a tendency to stiffen. 
There were no advances last week, and appearances 
indicate that if increases are to come they will be 
withheld until after the turn of the year. 

The railroad. situation from all directions seems 
to be clearing up to a certain extent. This is par- 
ticularly true of shipments from the West. The 
greatest trouble seems to be in New England thru 
the gateway of the Boston & Maine. Many whole- 
salers of southern pine have much less difficulty 
in getting their orders thru. Water shipments, 
both from the South thru the Panama Canal and 
from eastern ports in the North are unusually 
heavy for the time of year. Shipments from the 
Pacific coast will have to be loaded out within the 
next six weeks in order to reach the Atlantic sea- 
board by March, according to one wholesaler, at 
which time, he says, the yards will find an ex- 
tremely active demand for the lumber. 

George W. Jones, New York representative of 
the Camp Manufacturing Co., has been in Norfolk 
for the last week, attending the convention of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. Following the 
meeting, Mr. Jones visited the mills of the com- 
pany at Franklin, Va. 

M. C. Shepherd, New York manager of W. L. 


Shepherd & Co., left Friday for his home in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where the main office of the company 
is located. 

H Estey McDewell, son of the late Henry M. 
McDewell, has taken over the management of the 
business left by his father, under the title of the 
Henry M. McDewell Estate. 

The A. N. Milne Lumber Co., large distributers 
of white pine, southern pine and Canadian spruce, 
has just received a letter from W. N. Leuthold, 
president of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer 
Park, Wash. The letter in part follows: 

“For the last thirty days we have been making 
all shipments that could be loaded on open 
cars within ten days from the receipt of order. 
We have strong hopes of being able to ship out 
every old yard stock order now on our files before 
Jan. 1. We intend to operate right thru the 
winter season, at the same capacity as we operate 
during summer. We have just completed addi- 
tional kilns. Our present dry kiln capacity is 
1,250,000 to 1,500,000 feet a month. The class 
of lumber that we kiln dry is largely western white 
pine shop and western white pine select. We have 
just constructed a large new dry shed, which we 
are now using exclusively for stocking large assort- 
ments of western white pine selects.” 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 19.—Tho December is usually reckoned a 
dull month in the lumber trade, jobbers on this 
market commented upon the continuance of active 
inquiry for all grades of boards and dimension 
stuff. It is asserted that building contractors are 
endeavoring to cover at present figures contracts 
now in hand. Quotations are being stiffly held and 
it has been noted that operators are not eager to 
tie up for any sizable orders for either immediate 
or future shipment. In that connection a jobber 
mentioned that he was experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining figures for 1,500,000 feet of special 
grades. Two mills refused to accept at current 
price lists. Strength in the lower grades of 
northern pine lumber continues a market feature. 
Box companies have more orders booked than at 
any time in more than three years. 

Sawmill operators in northern Minnesota are 
estimated to have covered their labor requirements 
for their logging camps this winter to the extent 
of about 75 percent, but employment agents hope 
to complete their quotas after the holidays. 

Several jobbers in woods products are operating 
on a substantial scale in the Big Forks County, 
Minnesota, this winter, the list including Curry & 
Whyte and the Northern Pole & Lumber Co., of 
Duluth, and the International Lumber Co. The 
McVeigh Bros., of Grand Rapids, Minn., are cut- 
ting spruce pulpwood for the Itasco Paper Co., of 
that place. Hardwood logs for the Itasca Cooper- 
age Co. are being cut at several camps in the 
vicinity of Grand Rapids. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has resumed 
operations at its No. 2 mill at Virginia, which had 
been down for several months. When the night 
shift is taken on the company’s mill force will 
be brought up to 1,250 men, or normal, for the 
first time in more than eighteen months. 

Dealers in woods products are interested in the 
controversy now going on regarding the duty on 
fence posts brought in from Canada. The new 
tariff provides for a 10 percent duty on posts. 
Importers have applied to the board of general 
appraisers to ascertain why they can not be free 
of duty, the same as telephcne poles. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Dec. 16.—-The fact that activity has been much 
more pronounced during the last two months than 
in the corresponding period of the two previous 
years is accepted by Vancouver Island lumbermen 
as a hopeful sign respecting the condition of the 
industry early next year. 

Most sawmills have had more business this fall 
than during the same season in the last six years, 
with the exception of 1919. Construction is ap- 
parently at a standstill in some of the Province’s 
principal markets, but that is usual in winter, and 
the fact that there is a fairly wholesome demand, 
thus violating the tradition of seasonal stagnation, 
is enough to inspire those in the industry with 
confidence. 

The Atlantic seaboard as a market for Vancou- 
ver Island lumber is evidently to be a permanent 
one. Several ships have loaded cargoes at island 
ports for the Atlantic coast during the last few 
weeks and more are booked to arrive during the 
winter, This is a market that lumbermen in this 
section intend to cultivate. 

The car situation is gradually improving, and 
the movement of eastbound shipments by the trans- 
continental roads is being speeded up, altho con- 
ditions are still far from ideal. The prairies are 
buying practically nothing, but purchases made 
now would have to be held over in yards until 
March or April before they could be disposed of in 
the retail yards. It is expected that the prairies 
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will open up with a big buying movement early in 
the spring and that it will last thru most of the 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 20.—Kenneth P. Gregg, formerly prominent 
in the lumber trade here as manager of the Twin 
City retail business of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., but now of New York, was here last week 
for a day‘or two and met old friends. 


George A. Holden, assistant sales manager Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, was here on his 
return from an eastern business trip the other day, 
and spent some time going over conditions with 
E. O. Hawksett, the company’s representative in 
this market. 


Le Roy Johnson, who represents the J. Neils 
Lumber Co. here, and O. B. Brendgord, traveling 
salesman for the company in this territory, have 
returned from the mills at Libby, Mont., and 
Klickitat, Wash. 


A. C. Johnson, of Dubuque, Iowa, manager of 
the Central Lumber & Coal Co.’s yards, has been 
in Minneapolis on business for the company. 


Charles Kinne, Seattle manager for the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., has returned after a short 
visit to the company’s main offices here. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 16.—Market conditions continue’ to 
strengthen. Orders are numerous and dry stock 
is not to be had. How to keep stocks on hand 
with the present prospects for business for next 
year, is a matter of concern to many lumbermen. 
There were no changes in Idaho white pine or 
western white pine this week, but all fir and 
larch dimension, 16-foot lengths, advanced $1, 
while all items, C&better fir and larch advanced $2. 


Considerable improvement in the box car supply 
thruout the Inland Empire is commented on by 
a news letter from the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen: “A sudden arrival of cars at the 
Potlatch and McGoldrick plants in Spokane 
made overtime work in the planing mills neces- 
sary last week. Mills on the Milwaukee railroad 
at St. Joe, Elk River, St. Maries, Dalkena and 
Tone report a better supply of cars than for weeks. 
Mills on the Great Northern have been less fortu- 
nate, but even their: ease is much improved. Mills 
generally report plenty of orders and some are 
already booking business for spring.” 


Among mills which have shut down for the 
winter are those of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Co. at Bonners Ferry, Idaho; the three of the 
Humbird Lumber Co., at Kootenai, Sandpoint and 
Newport, respectively; the Diamond Match Co.; 
Winslow Lumber Co.; Export Lumber Co.; St. 
Maries Lumber Co.; Winton-Rosenberry Lumber 
Co.: Potlatch Lumber Co., at Elk River and Pot- 
latch, and that of the Blackwell Lumber Co., at 
Fernwell. The McGoldrick Lumber Co., Deer Park 
Lumber Co., Phoenix Lumber Co., Panhandle Lum- 
ber Co., Rutledge Lumber Co., Winton Lumber Co., 
and the Milwaukee and Craig Mountain lumber 
companies all expect to run thru the winter, at 
least one shift, and a few two shifts, except 
for brief shutdowns to overhaul the plants. The 
MeGoldrick mill is closed now for annual repairs. 


Regarding the shutting down of the Potlatch 
mills at Potlatch and Elk River, W. D. Humiston, 
assistant general manager, said: “It would have 
cost us at the rate of $3,000 a month to keep 
our yards clear of snow so that we could continue 
to operate the mills. Whenever we shut our 
mills down in the winter, it means that the 
ponds freeze and we can not start again till 
spring.” 

Every major operation from Bonners Ferry 
south to Winchester, Idaho, is logging except 
where the heavy snows of the last week or two 
are interfering, as in the case of the Potlatch 
lumber Co., which expects to close all its camps 
by the first of the year. The camp of the Inland 
Iimpire Paper Co. at Addie, Idaho, is closed for 
the winter, as is also camp No. 21 of the Black- 
well Lumber Co. The Ohio and Diamond match 
companies are operating in the Pend Oreille val- 
ley, down the Pend Oreille River from Newport, 
as is the Panhandle Lumber Co. The Dalkena 
and the Humbird lumber companies are active in 
the Priest River and the Priest Lake country, 
decking for the spring drive. North of Sand- 
point, in the Pack River district, the Humbird, 
A. C. White and the Bonners Ferry companies 
are running winter camps. The Deer Park, Win- 
slow and Phoenix companies are logging in the 
Springdale-Colville country north of Spokane. The 
greatest activity is in the country south of St. 
Maries, the district most severely affected by the 
forest fires of last summer. The Edward Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., in the Marble Creek section, 
was the heaviest loser and is now most active in 
its logging operations. Other companies operating 
in the country tributary to St. Maries are the Mil- 


waukee, St. Maries, Blackwell, McGoldrick, Winton 
and Potlatch. The cut of the Craig Mountain 
Lumber Co. is expected to reach 37,000,000 feet 
this year and, if the snow does not interfere 
too much, there will be 10,000,000 feet of logs 
ahead of the mill, which will continue on one shift 
all winter, at the time the camps close in the 


"KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 19.—Despite the holiday and inventory 


season, demand for lumber here is holding up very’ 


well. Retail stocks in most rural sections are so 
light that dealers have come back into the market 
early. Industrial demand has been heavy in all 
lines. While many west Coast plants are shutting 
down, some southern pine mills will observe only 
actual holidays, and the hardwood mills, which 
are being pressed closely by buyers, will lose as 
little time as possible. 

Louis Hector, who for twenty years preceding 
1913 was in the lumber trade here, for several 
years as general manager for the Dierks Lumber 
Co.’s retail department, has returned to Kansas 
City and formed the Hector Lumber Co. The 
company will do a general business. After leaving 
the Dierks company Mr. Hector operated a mill 
near Aberdeen, Miss. The timber has now been 
cut out. 


Buys East St. Louis Yard 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 20.—An important deal 
of the week was the purchase by the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. of the yard and stock 
of the Barrows & Donnellan Lumber Co., of 
East St. Louis, Ill., owned by Chicago inter- 
ests. The property includes eight acres and a 
well assorted stock of lumber. 

John B. Chipman, vice president of the 
Wiles-Chipman company, said that his firm 
expects to use the East St. Louis property 
both as a retail and distributing yard. He 
emphasized the growing importance of the 
east side as a retail lumber market. Mr. 
Chipman said that the company expected to 
erect a planing mill. An advantage in this 
would be that lumber originating at mills on 
the east bank of the Mississippi River could 
be planed in transit. The company already 
has a planing mill in its principal St. Louis 
plant. 

The Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. has nine 
vards with the acquisition of the East St. 
Louis property; four in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, three at Shreveport, La., and 
one at Herrman, Mo. The company was or- 
ganized five years ago by I. R. L. Wiles and 
Mr. Chipman, and then had but one yard. 
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Utilizing Waste Spots to Grow Trees 


McGrecor, Iowa, Dee. 18.—The forestry 
experts of Iowa State College are getting results 
from their campaign to utilize waste corners 
on the farm and sandy soils to grow trees to 
keep up a supply of timber and fence post mate- 
rial. 

W. C. McKinley, of Russell, Lucas County, 
has planted a waste corner on his farm to fence 
post trees. A grove of 6,000 walnut trees is 
just coming into bearing on the O’Leary farm 
near Waukon. On a low boggy lot near the 
same town stands a hundred thrifty young 
walnuts, three feet high, planted as seedlings 
last year. Near Waterville, another young grove 
of several thousand young walnuts has been 
set out. At Harper’s Ferry, Iowa, W. 8. Hart 
has utilized a piece of sandy bottom land, un- 
suited to farming, as tree land and after 
eight years has white pine trees grownig on it 
twelve feet high. 

Last season, plantings by the foresters were 
started in Backbone State Park in Delaware 
County, near Storm Lake in Buena Vista County, 
at Blue Lake in Monona County, and near 
Anamosa in Jones County. The Anamosa work 
was done by convict labor and 2,000 red and 
white pine were planted. Demonstration shel- 
ter belts have been established in Adair, War- 
ren, Story and Polk counties to show the possi- 
bilities of protecting the farmstead and growing 
fence post materials at the same time. It is 
the plan of the Iowa foresters to help Iowa 
put into practical use the 200,000 waste acres 
of the State by planting them to trees. 





BABCOCK 


—— SPRUCE LADDERS — 


Profits You 
Might Be Making 


Why shouldn't you be making the 
profits other dealers are making on 
Babcock Spruce Ladders? Farmers, 
city residents, store owners, factor- 
ies, contractors, carpenters, painters, 
masons in your community buy lad- 
ders just as in every other commu- 
nity. Let us tell you how Babcock 
Spruce Ladders will help you get 
the ladder business in your com- 
munity. 








Victor Step Ledder 





We Pay 
Extension the Freight 


Because you are located some dis- 
tance away is no reason why you 
shouldn't handle Babcock Spruce 
Ladders. We pay the freight. In- 
vestigate our proposition—to send 
for sales facts won't obligate you in 
any way. 


W.W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 





BABCOCK 
Spruce Ladders 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 








SIDE BY SIDE 


Put a Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck 
Belt on one of your large drives, or 
conveyors, and compare results with 
any other belt. 


The green-edged Gandy Belt will 
last longer and stretch less than any 
other belt on large pulley drives and 
conveyors. 


Gandy has been the standard for 
forty years. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge” 
THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
940 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
BS2 WEST ADAMS STREET 











CHICAGO: 
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STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


- BELT =: 




















Loading Big Logs 


of the Pacific Coast forest areas was made 
possible by Willamette Engineers and Willa- 
mette Equipment. They have also overcome 
the many other difficulties of logging in this 
rough and mountainous country. 


WILLAMETTE 


(IRON & STEEL WORKS; 
Manufacturers of Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S. A. 














J. P. Gray, of the Houghton Lumber Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., called on a number of his local 
business connections during the week. 


The many friends of Ben Lindquist, of the John 
FE. Burns Lumber Co., will learn with regret that 
his wife passed away during the last week, follow- 
ing a long illness. 


FE. N. Beard, Chicago representative for the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., of Memphis, Tenn., left 
this week for Columbus, Miss., to spend Christmas 
with the home folks. 


Bert E. Cook, of the Vaniandingham & Cook 
Lumber Co., and his family this week went to the 
old home town, Decatur, Ill., to celebrate Christ- 
mas with relatives and friends. 


The Chicago office of the W. M. Cady Lumber 
Co., McNary, La., will within the next few days 
be removed from 1005 to 1249 Conway Building, 
where it will occupy larger space. 


A. R. Smith, of the Smith Lumber Co., Red Bay, 
Ala., spent a few days in this city, conferring with 
the Vanlandingham & Cook Lumber Co., which 
represents his concern in this territory. 


Morris Welsh, of the Memphis Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., with his family, passed 
thru Chicago this week en route to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where they will spend the holidays with relatives, 


H. H. Shepeck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., and John Brennan, of the R. Connor Co., 
Marshfield, Wis., were among the northern lumber- 
men who transacted business on this market during 
the week. 


Ray Lang, of Plentywood, Mont., stopped off in 
Chicago this week for a brief visit with his brother, 
J. H. Lang, of the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., 
whereafter he continued his journey to Springfield, 
Mass., where he expected to celebrate the holidays 
with sisters. 


J. W. Ball, in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Gulf Red Cypress Co., Savannah, Ga., this week 
went to Kansas City, Mo., to spend the holidays 
with his mother, who is a resident of that city. 
Ed Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
also will celebrate the holidays in Kansas City. 


K. E. Emerson, secretary-treasurer of the Ta- 
coma Planing Mills (Inc.), Tacoma, Wash., passed 
thru Chicago this week on his way to Boston, 
Mass., and other eastern points, where he expected 
to spend several days in order to make a survey 
of prospective lumber trade conditions. 


C. O. Below, son of H. F. Below, of the H. F. 
Below Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., this week 
joined the local sales force of the Acme Lumber 
& Shingle Co. Mr. Below has had extensive expe- 
rience in the lumber business, first in the lumber 
purchasing department of the International Har- 
vester Co. at Picayune, Miss., and afterward with 
his father at Marinette. 


J. J. Van Kizenga, a well known building mate- 
rial merchant of Orange City, Iowa, was in Chi- 
cago this week on a combined business and pleasure 
visit, his particular mission being to try to speed 
up deliveries of coal and to locate some additional 
sources of supply. Mr. Van Hizenga reports that 
there is not much trouble in securing an ample 
supply of bituminous coal, but most of the people 
in his particular territory use base burners in 
their houses, in which it is not practicable to 
use soft coal, and he is experiencing difficulty in 
keeping his trade supplied with anthracite. 


John T. McGrath, of the McGrath & Attley Lum- 
ber Co., Polo, Ill., while in Chicago this week on a 
business visit stated that the retailers of Ogle 
County have had a mighty good year during 1922. 
So far as his own company was concerned, said 
Mr. McGrath, it could have sold much more lum- 
ber than it did, particularly during the last sev- 
eral months, if it could have received adequate 
shipments. Trade still is good, despite the ad- 
vanced season, and, while the farmers continue to 
complain regarding the low prices of their products 
and the high prices of everything else, he expected 
that 1923 would see an excellent volume of busi- 
ness. 


H. D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., and S. M. Eaton, sales manager 
for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., paid 
a business visit to this market last week. Mr. 
Eaton, after spending a day in conference with 
H. A. Hamlin, manager of the Cady concern’s local 
office, left for the East via Detroit, Mich., but 
Mr. Foote remained here several days. Both lum- 
bermen were very optimistic regarding the im- 


mediate future of the southern pine market. They 
stated that the mills as a rule are booked ahead 
for 60 to 90 days; that current demand is quite 
unusually heavy for this time, and that prospects 
were never better. 

‘SER aAaaaaaAa: 


Buys Retail Lumber Yard for Son 


The Chicago Lumber Sales Co. this week an- 
nounced that its directors have sold the White 
County Lumber Co., a retail concern at Monticello, 
Ind., to Ex-senator C. D. Meeker, of Monticello. 
It is understood that Mr. Meeker bought the yard 
for his son, who has been engaged in the retail 
lumber business for some time. This transaction 
leaves four retail yards in the ownership of the 
Chicago Lumber Sales Co., all of them located 
in Indiana. 


(aaa aaaaaaas 


Association Finds Business Improving 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association is 
now distributing Vol. 15 of the second edition of 
the 1922 issue of the Consumers’ Register. In an 
accompanying bulletin to the membership, the asso- 
ciation says: 

“It was intended to have this edition ready 
earlier in the year, but the erratic conditions which 
have affected the hardwood consuming trade up to 
within a comparatively recent time made it im- 
possible for us to compile a register of sufficient 
dependability and volume to warrant publication. 
Now, however, that there has been an appreciable 
change for the better and the consuming trade has 
reacted nearer to its normal levels than at any 
other time within the last eighteen months, the 
new Register has been carefully compiled and 
printed, and we are confident that our members 
will find the work a timely and efficient adjunct in 
making their plans preparatory to mecting the 
distinctly favorable trade conditions which, judg- 
ing from the present outlook, the new year can 
hardly fail to bring with it.” 

Another bulletin issued by the association states 
that original inspections by its staff during No- 
vember totaled 23,710,848 feet, which, it is stated, 
is the strongest showing which the inspection de- 
partment has ever made during the more than 
twenty-five years that it has been in operation. 
Of the month’s original inspections 19,845,215 feet 
was the work of the salaried staff and 3,865,633 
that of the fee gervice. Reinspections were made 
on 237,750 feet. In this connection, the associa- 
tion states: 


“If the activities of our inspection department 
are any criterion of hardwood movements, condi- 
tions within the industry have lately undergone a 
very appreciable uplift. This upward tendency ac- 
cording to our records began early last fall and 
has since followed a direct and uniform progressive 
course. Furthermore, if this rate of expansion 
continues thruout the rest of the firscal year—as 
there are good reasons to believe it will—the year 
is bound to close with a showing of activity that 
will exceed any other in the association’s entire 
history.” 


Agricultural Prospects Much Improved 


The return of prosperity to the farming com- 
munities of this country was predicted by Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry G. Wallace during an ad- 
dress before the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men last ‘Tuesday night. “While agricultural prices 
remain relatively lower than prices of other com- 
modities, the farmers of this country will get 
between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 more 
money for their crops this year than last,’ he 
stated. He felt very optimistic regarding the farm 
outlook in 1923, saying that “while prices prob- 
ably will continue to fluctuate, there seems to be 
good reason for expecting that, on the whole, 
prices of farm products will be better both actually 
and as compared with other commodity prices.” 

Mr. Wallace said overproduction was chiefly 
responsible for the low prices during what he 
described as “the most severe agricultural depres- 
sion the United States has ever known.’’ He con- 
tinued : 

“In times past we have had lower prices, meas- 
ured in dollars and cents, for most farm products, 
but we have never gone thru a period when prices 
for farm products were so low when measured 
in what they would buy of other things. Farm 
production increased greatly during the war years. 
The average annual production of cereal crops dur- 
ing the five year period beginning with 1910 and 
ending with 1914 was 4,500,000,000 bushels, but: 
stimulated by war needs, this total rose to 5,500,- 
000,000 bushels in 1918 and to.almost 6,000,000.- 
000 bushels in 1920. During 1922 the production 
has been almost 5,500,000,000 bushels. While agri- 


cultural production had greatly increased, that 
of other things had decreased—as, for instance, 
houses, roads, railroad equipment and manufac- 


tured goods of nearly every variety. Deflation con- 
sequently hit the agricultural industry first and 
hardest. Prices of farm products dropped with 
a thud, while those of other commodities resisted. 
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Industrial wages remained and still remain high ; 
freight rates are high; taxes are high; in fact, 
almost everything the farmer buys is still much 


higher than prewar prices, which naturally has 
affected his purchasing power considerably. How- 


ever, 1923 should see a leveling down—a more 
nearly normal relation between prices of things 
produced on the farms and things bought by the 
farmer. ‘The result can be expected to be a re- 
vival of business with the agricultural population.” 

The speaker further pointed out that higher 
wages in the cities are causing farm workers to 
desert the soil and find .work in the cities. This, 
he believed, would tend both toward a wage re- 
duction in the manufacturing industries, which 
should mean lower prices of manufactured articles, 
and toward reduced crop production, resulting in 
better prices for farm products. 

Mr. Wallace described present conditions in the 
South as the best in many years, due to high cotton 
prices. He declared that the Corn Belt has fared 
equally well, on account of the advance in prices 
of coarse grains and live stock. The wheat sec- 
tions of the Northwest and Southwest only are 
still suffering from unimproved conditions, for 
which crop failures, high freight rates and a 
weak foreign demand have been responsible. 


Mexican Operator Visits Chicago 


Winthrop Buckingham, president of the Com- 
pania Exxplotodora Del Bozo, S. A., of Mexico, with 
headquarters in San Luis de la Paz, State of 
Guanajuato, was a visitor to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Monday of this week. 
He stated that the object of his visit to this coun- 
try was to get information on the lumber business 
and on operations in various parts of the United 
States. Mr. Buckingham said that his trip will 
take him as far east as New York City and as far 
west as California. The Mexican company of 


which Mr, Buckingham is president has _ been 
operating four months, cutting mostly mining 


timbers and wagon material of white oak and pine. 
The company’s timber holdings cover approximately 
17,000 acres, consisting mostly of white oak and 
pine, but with some wild cherry and other species. 
The property of the Explotodora company is about 
three hundred miles north of Mexico City and ap- 
proximately seventy-five miles from San Luis 
Potosi. 

Mr. Buckingham stated that all the houses in 
the section in which his concern is operating are 
of adobe, with rafters or stringers of 4x6-inch 
pine, for which there is a big demand. The com- 
pany, however, is mainly interested in the produc- 
tion of charcoal, as there is no coal in Mexico and 
all the heating, cooking and lighting is done with 
charcoal. Ten specially constructed ovens, 20 feet 
long and 5 feet in diameter, are utilized in the 
production of charcoal from white oak. At the 
present time the company is producing about fif- 
teen tons, or a carload, of charcoal daily, and plans 
are under way to install additional equipment to 
turn out sixty tons a day, as the market for this 
product is unlimited, Mr. Buckingham stated. All 
the cordwood produced is used for the charcoal 
ovens and for fuel for steam equipment. 

Qf mining timbers and wagon material the com- 
pany is producing about one and a half carloads 
a day, or approximately 45,000 to 50,000 feet, 
mostly hand hewn material. In addition to this, 
railroad ties, spokes, felloes, wagon tongues and 
whiffle trees are produced. There is an abundance 
of good furniture material, and Mr. Buckingham 
said that the company may in the near future 
install a furniture factory. It is putting in a 
plant to extract. tannin from oak bark, the oak 
bark for tannin now being shipped to San Luis de 
la Paz. 

A portable sawmill, with a daily capacity of 
12,000 to 15,000 feet, is utilized for cutting dimen- 
sion for railroads, also for dealers in the larger 
centers of population. A steam hoist is employed 
for hauling lumber to the railroad. The average 
size of the oak logs is 31% to 4 feet. The company 
plans to install a portable dry kiln, with a capacity 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet a day. At present it is 
cutting timber close to the railroad, and skids some 
logs with oxen. A lot of material for the railroad 
is packed on burros and mules. The company 
owns and operates a narrow gage railroad, about 
thirty-three miles long, to the mines for hauling 
the timbers and other mine material. The com- 
pany’s operations are located about twenty-five 
miles from the main line of the National Railways 
of Mexico, with which the narrow gage system of 
the company connects at San Luis de la Paz. 

Mr. Buckingham says that plenty of unskilled 
Mexican labor can be secured for 62 centavos— 
about 30 cents—a day. The axmen are paid by 
the piece, dnd a good ax wielder can make about 
72 cents a day. The company conducts its own 
commissary for the convenience of its employees. 

Mr. Buckingham said that there are many splen- 
did opnortunities for American capital in the lum- 
ber and mining industries in the States of Vera 
Cruz, Oaxaca, Jalisco and Durango, which are now 
being exploited to some extent by other foreign 


capital, notably British and German. The outlook 
in the section in which the Explotodora concern is 
operating is pretty good, according to Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who stated that as Mexico generally is 
becoming more settled every year and local revolu- 
tions are becoming things of the past, American 
capital should investigate openings there. 


Preparing for Trip to Holy Land 


DUBUQUE, Iowa, Dec. 19.—John T. Adams, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, is 
making preparations for a trip that will take him 
thru the Mediterranean Sea and the Holy Land. 
Mr. Adams will be accompanied by his wife, their 
two daughters, the Misses Susan and Elizabeth, 
and son, Paul. Mr. Adams is president of Carr, 
Ryder & Adams Co., of this city. The other mem- 
bers of the party are Mr. and Mrs. James Collier, 
Mr. and Mrs. James M. Burch and Kendall Burch. 
The party will sail from New York on Feb. 3, 1923, 
and will be away for about three months. 


("SRS aaeaeaeani 


Maid of Honor to Queen 


In the Dec. 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
was told the story of the chivalry of the lumber- 
men attending the joint meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held during that week in Chicago, toward 
a fair lady in the employ of the former organiza- 
tion who aspired to the high honors of Upstate 
Queen at the Wisconsin Products Exposition at 
Milwaukee, which closed last Wednesday, Dec. 20. 

These chivalrous lum- 
bermen will learn with 
gratification that Miss 
Ilarriet Holmes, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., the lady in 
question, tho not pre- 
sented the crown, was 
thru their support raised 
from tenth to fourth po- 














MISS HARRIET 
HOLMES, 
Oshkosh, Wis. ; 
Maid of Honor to Upstate 
Queen at Wisconsin Prod- 
ucts Exposition, Held in 
Milwaukee, Dec. 14-20 








sition in the contest and 
was therefore appointed 
maid of honor to Rosella 
M. McGinn, who by vir- 
tue of winning first place 
was created Queen of the 
Upstate. She of course 
accompanied the queen to Milwaukee, where she 
was duly honored and entertained in really royal 
manner. 

The exposition was a great success. “There have 
been but two expositions in the world patterned 
along similar lines that have been bigger,’ declared 
Gov. John J. Blaine during his dedication speech. 
More than 350 exhibits visualized Wisconsin’s im- 
portance as a manufacturing State. Lumber was 
well represented. Furniture made in Wisconsin from 
native woods, recognized everywhere for its qual- 
ity, was shown in all its beauty. Paper-making, in 
all its various processes, were also shown. 

The State conservation commission had a novel 
exhibit emphasizing the importance of preventing 
forest fires. A miniature woodland, thru which 
fawns pranced, was reproduced. 


Concentrate Efforts on Shipments 


A strong mill situation was reported by C. D. M. 
Houghton, in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., upon 
his return a few days ago from a visit to head- 
quarters and the company’s various mills. He did 
not find any great improvement in the car situa- 
tion in the territories where his company operates, 
and did not believe that the car shortage would 
be materially relieved for some time. Bad weather 
farther north slowed down transportation, he 
stated. 

Mr. Houghton found order files to be heavy at 
all the mills, with stocks very low. Manufacturers 
are not anxious to book additional business, but 
are concentrating all their efforts on producing 
and moving out the lumber they have sold. 

Construction of the new mill of the Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co. at Deweyville, Tex., is progress- 
ing steadily, and it is expected that it will be 
ready for operation sometime next month. It will 
cut shortleaf southern pine, and has a capacity of 
150,000 feet per 8-hour shift. All the lumber pro- 
duced will be kiln dried. 


Enormous Building Is Forecast 

Conservative forecasts reveal an enormous pros- 
pective volume of construction in nearly every 
section of the country, state S. W. Straus & Co., 
Chicago specialists in building financing, in a bul- 
letin on building developments during November, 
issued following a close study of data gathered 
from every part of the United States. The bulletin 
reads as follows: 

“With material and labor costs still holding 
firm, in fact revealing an upward trend in many 
localities, the volume of building operations for 
the whole country during November has main- 
tained substantially the same percentage of in- 
crease over the corresponding period of 1921 as 
was shown during October. 

“With a continuation of building operations 
at a rate which now seems probable, the year 
1922 will stand as the greatest period in the 
annals of the building industry, having to its 
credit a total of about three-quarters billion dol- 
lars, or more than twice as much as in the year 
ee accepted as the pre-war normal 
period, 

“Practically every State and city of importance 
in the country has, during the eleven months of 
the present year, surpassed its total of building 
for the entire year, 1921. The seasonal decline 
which usually is pronounced in November, this 
year has been exceptionally slight thruout the 
country. 

“Despite some apprehension in other industries 
as regards approaching shortage of labor, with a 
possible increase in wages, reports on the labor 
situation in the building industry, indicate that 
conditions generally became more stabilized during 
November, excepting in New York City. 

“While building costs are high, in comparison 
with pre-war levels, it is worthy of special note 
that these conditions have neither retarded present 
activities, in the aggregate, nor, to any serious 
extent, influenced building plans for the immediate 
future. Conservative forecasts reveal an enormous 
prospective volume of construction in nearly every 
section of the country. The building material 
situation is holding firm, with tendencies in certain 
sections toward slight advances. 

“In Chicago costs tend upward; plasterers and 
bricklayers are scarce. The building department 
considers the housing situation still inadequate, 
but it appears to be generally improving.” 


Exchange Advisory Committee Meets 


The advisory committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange held 
a meeting on Friday, Dec. 15, at the local head- 
quarters, at which a number of details regarding 
the work of the exchange were discussed, as Was 
also the action taken by the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at its meeting in this city on the preceding 
Wednesday whereby the exchange will within the 
near future be consolidated with that association. 
Those members of the advisory present at this 
meeting were Charles A. Bigelow, of the Bigelow- 
Cooper Co., Bay City, Mich.; W. A. Holt, of the 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis.; C. F. Wiehe, of 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago; F. ©. 
Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Fred W. Reimers, of the Natalbany Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La., and Harry I. Himmelberger, 
of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 


New Representative in Missouri 


Sr. JosEpH, Mo., Dec. 18.—An announcement of 
much interest to the trade has recently been made 
of the appointment of J. Taylor Parsons as new 
district representative for the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. in St. Joseph territory. Mr. Parsons’ advance 
in the lumber industry has been a rapid one. Prior 
to his present connection, he was engaged with 
the Houghton Lumber Co., of Indianapolis. He is 
thoroly familiar with the manufacturing and whole- 
saling of southern lumber, having experience with 
every specie of wood produced in that region. Be- 
lieving that the industry in the West offerea 
a large field for his work, he motored out to the 
Coast early last spring and immediately began the 
study of the various grades produced there, ac- 
quainting himself particularly with the famous 
Weyerhaesuer forest products. His investigations 
revealed how its western timber is manufactured 
and why it is so well known, and armed with this 
valuable experience he is well fitted to serve retail 
buyers in Missouri and Kansas, 


Will Make New Connection Jan. 1 


NorFo.kK, VA., Dec. 18.—J. C. Addington, vice 
president and treasurer of the Murray Lumber Co., 
has announced that effective Jan. 1, A. G. Beaman, 
now connected with the Camp Manufacturing Co., 
of Franklin, Va., will become sales manager of 
the Murray Lumber Co. Mr. Beaman has been 
connected with the Camp Manufacturing Co. for 
thirteen years, most of which time was in the 
sales department, and for the last several years 
he has been assistant sales manager. He is thoroly 
acquainted with the manufacture and grading of 
North Carolina pine, as well as its distribution. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 





The market continues very firm. There have been advances on No. 
are prices f.o.b. Michigan mill points: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 $ > O50 26 85. » $ - OOD Fe 70. . $ ey ro | 55.00 $30.00@32.00 $20.00@22.00 
5/4 00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 22.00@24.00 
6/4 30. 00@ ob, 00 ae. 00@ $0, 00 80.00 65.00 35.00@37.00 22.00@24.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 ery ee 
10/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 .....@... 
BEECH— 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 33.00@35.00 12.00@14.00 
4/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
BircH— 
4/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 5§.00 25.00@27.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 120.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 
10/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
12/4 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 
16/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@55.00 .....@... 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 20.00@22.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 21.00@23.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 21.00@23.00 


1 common beech, and changes in $/4 end dried white maple. 


The following 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 

Sorr ELM 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 ... 2 eee 
10/4 100. 90 95.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.60@40.00 .....@.... 
12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
16/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
Harp MAPLE— 

4/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40.00 14.00@16.00 

5/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 86.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 

6/4 85.000 100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
10/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80. pe 85.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
12/4 120,00 125.00 105.00@110.00 90. 95.00 45.00@50.00 - 00@20.00 
14/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100. oO 105.00 50.00@55.00 re er 
16/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 50.00@55.00 ... ae 8 har 
Sorr MAPpLe— 

4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 

5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 

4/4 100.00@115.00 ...... | ee 70.00@ 85.00 seeesisieis Sweeeteeee.es 

5/4 105.00@120.00 ......@...... 75.00@ 90.00 ..... ecccs savveueees 

6/4 irs 00@125.00 ...... MO skews 0.00@ 95.00 .ccccG@ecece covceQeee 

8/4 5.00@120.00 7 eee 95.00@110.00 .....@.... ee. ee 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


There is a fair volume of lumber being produced. 
weather. The market remains firm, quotations f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points being: 


Shipments are retarded by 


inadequate car supply and the slow movement of equipment during cold 











FAS Selects No.lcom. No.2com. No.3com. FAS Selects No.1com. No.2com. No.3 com. 
ae 00@105.00 $80.00@ 85.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $27.00@30.00 S 00@18.00 pig 

5/4 °105.00@110.00 "85.00@ 90.00 "60.00@ 65.00  32.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 | $44 32-908 85-00 70.00 @ Foe OD oom BOO ose 00 1d bo DIE 

6/4 = 110.00@115.00 = 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.000 35.00 11.0019.00 10/4 105,00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 78.00@ 80.00 40.00@45.00 .....@...-- 

Rc a 95.00@100.00 — 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 | 4274 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@.... 
ASS WOooD— Sorr MarpLe— 

4/4 $75.00@ 80.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@32.00 $23.00@25.00 

Se ee ee ae ee een ae re oa zt 00 | 474 $15.00@ 80.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $40.00@ 45.00 $20.00@25.00 $13.00@18.00 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 57.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 26.00@28.00 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 27.00@30.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 62.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 

BircH— Oak 

Hy $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $25.00@28.00 $13.00@15.00 4/4 ~ $110. 00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 $13.00@15.00 

120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 15.00@17.00 5/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 15.00@17.00 

é/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@17.00 

10/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... | temnock, No. 1, S1S1E— 

12/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 8? F a 10° 12-14’ 16° 18-20° 

Sort ELM— 2x 4” $33.00@35.00 $33.00@35.00 $31.00@33.00 $33.00@35.00 $37.50@39.50 

4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $16.00@18.00 2x 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 29.50@81.50  32.00@34.00  36.50@38.50 

5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 17.00@19.00 2x 8” 32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00  30.00@32.00  32.00@34.00  36.50@38.50 

6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 17.00@19.00 2x10” 30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00  31.00@33.00 33.00@35.00  36.50@38.50 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 2x12” 31.00@33.00  32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00  34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 

10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..-.. | No. 1 Hemiock Boarps, $1S— 

12/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... : * eae ‘ia oe 7 

——— ze ‘Ungie magne meeie trie Hage 

4/4 $65.00@ 75.00 $..... 40.00@ 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $15.00@17.00 | 1x 6” 5 5 32. . . : -00@33. 

5/4 70000 80.00 $. ae g =: yee | 50.00 De 00g aT 06 ere + 0 44 1x 8” 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.50 33.00@35.00 36.50@38.50  32.00@34.00 

6/4  75.00@ 85.00 @ :. 50.00@ 65.00 25.00@27.00 14 00@18.00 | 1X10”  31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50 34:00@36.00 —37.50@39.50 —33.00@35.00 

8/4 80.00@ 85.00 i 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x12” 32.50@34.50  33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00 38.50@40.50  34.00@36.00 

10/4 90.00@ 95.00 oo 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 

12/4 95.00@100.00 ee 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 .....@¢ for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 

HARD MAPLE— For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 $12.00@14.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 wider, $15.50 to $16. 50. 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: The following are average prices, Cincinnati 

Gon— 4/4 G/4bese = 8/4 “ «6sieeere te) | Ei Deo. 8 ne sane Oe the Gok Floors 
Qtrd. red: QuARTERED RED OAK— Mamutustuneed sageual : 

PA. ones eee --$105@ 110 $110@115 $110@115 re $110@115 $115@125 $125@135 ee ee agg —. ‘ ‘ ‘i 
No. 1 com... 75 No. 1 com... 62@ 64 ° 66 71@ 72 18x1% _ $8x2%" %x1%" %x2 
No. 2 com 35@ 38 ‘2 % No. 2 com..... 38 48 bi 55 @ eS ee EST Ss» os SE > - $101.50 
Qtird red, 8.N.D.: PLAIN WHITE OAK— r. qta. rec erccee cossse LUG.2E eevee 
Sel. qtd. w&r. 92.14 93. 34 68.06 69.50 
glean 57@ 59 $ 6O@ 62 $ 62@ 64 WAR ck cctcose $105@110 $115@120 $120@125 Cir, ‘a, whe. 92.08 —..... 101.92 75.00 73.38 
al . 48 49@ 51 54 No. 1 com. and Clr. pln. red. 84.19 103.67 97.31 67.90 67.29 
eo seeeee sel. 60 63 66 68 70 72 Sel. pin wht. 76:40 2.00 90.20 62.00 60.39 
No. 2 com... 27 as 28@ 30 30 32 No. 2 com ee 38 40 41 43 43 45 Sel. pln. red. 78.81 89.28 62.10 58.33 
Plain red: No. 3 com..... 18 22 24 22 24 No. 1 common 57.93 66.07 40.93 41.77 
FAS ....... -$103@108 eet “age fase Gens... Game 43 43 45 | NO-2common ...... $2.80 ...... 18.71 
0.1 com.. 
No. 2 com... 34@ 36 36@ 38 44@ 46 | PLAIN Rep OaK— 
= Pa 54@ 55 $ 57@ 58 @ . spies aoe reel $113@118 $120@125 MAPLE FLOORING 
Pe. op sea 5 5 60@ 61 (4) com, an 
No. 1 com. 220 43 . 46@ 47 . 48@ 50 Manne uke 60@ 638 66@ 68 70@ 72 Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cadillac, 
No. 2 com 250 28 27@ 28 27@ 28 No. 2 com..... 388@ 40 41@ 438 43@ 45 | Mich., basis: 

CoTTron wooD— PoPLAR— 1 No.1 Factor 
BE ins inisil $ 50@ 52 $ 55@ 57 ...@... | FAS «00... 110@112 $120@125 $130@135 | ars ay, @ o” a . ae : 
No. 1 com..... 41 46 8 Saps and sel.. 75@ 7 78@ 8 3/8 x1%_ & 2”..... $ 65.00 yo One 

. P 3 §8@ 93 | 13/16x1%4” 90.00 78.00 $25.00 
No. 2com----. 88@ 85 30@ 87 No. 1 com..... 56@ 58 67@ 68 70@ 72 | 13/16x1%, .......-- 90:00 80.00 36.00 

QuaRTERED WHITE OaK— aoiom ’ Tf 2. ae X24"... ..ccee 95.00 85.00 40.00 
FAS .. .$125@130 $135@145 $145@150 wih oe gil - =) Wace sice 1: 85.00 80.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. and Sort MaPLE— 17/16x2%4" - 2... 222 100,00 90.00 45.00 

: pusacnnss 65@ 70 75@ 80 90@ 95 ' Log rup...... $45 $48 $52.50 ___enerenerre: 5.00 85.00 00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, 


Ohio, Dec. 18.—The following are average prices, 


ginia, Wést Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 


VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Gum— 























4/4 5/466/4 8/4 demain: 4/4 5/46/45 = 8/4 Qird. rea FAS.$120@125 $130@140 $140 
— . NO. i COM, 
Cusine Was Cae FAS .........$120@125 $125@180 $125@180 | Plain red Fas’ 1059110 130 125190 
FAS wrereere 28140 150 $150@160 $160 170 No. 1 com..... 75 %7@ 80 75@ 80 Plain a Ted No. i 
Selects ....... 105 110@115 o. 8 com..... is 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 ssseees 60@ 65 %5@ 80 = 90 
No. 1 com..... 70 80@ 8 Sa. wormy and sap 'b “boxboards, 
No. 2 com..... 43 58@ 58 No. 2 com... 80@ 382 382@ 85 385@ 88 17”... 55@ 60 ...@... 
Sound wormy.. 40 50@ 55 Sd. See td = Bap, Fas, 6” & oomume sete 
CP wecccee 
QuARTERED Rep OaAK— and +e... - 8@ 388 42@ 44 42@ 44 Sap No. 1 com. ig 44 ug 45 ng 
=a mt a Marts— oS em 25@ 27 26@ 28 
‘ cae se <sees FAB 2000+. ---$ 80@ 85 § 90 $ 95 PAS, 6” & wdr.$ 50@ 55 $ 55@ 60 
No. 2 com..... 40 ‘ on ag EO ee a8@ 63 ag 13° 15 1 val |, OF & war.$ 50 ig a ue eo -—: 
PLAIN WHITB AND Rap OakK— No. 2 com..... 382@ 35 35@ 40 45 No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 35@ 38 
RAS ...+++++-$120@125 $125@180 "89 Birco— Bott... G@TT ...@... 
Selects ....... 85 FAS .........$120@125 $125@130 $130@135 toi aoe a (ae 
No. 1 com..... 70 75 73 78 No. 1com..... 65@ 70 70@ 75 70@ 75 | guarrenen WuiTs OAK— 
Ho. 3 com..... S303 6f S0m 2 No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45 42@ 45 “Was ...... - + $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
No. S com..... 2003 22 2603 28 Selects 95@100 100@105 105@110 
Sound wormy.. 47@ 50 STG 60 —" No.1 com..... 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
PoPLaR— FAS .....-.-+$ = S $ = 85 $ 80@ 85 No. 2 com..... 47 47@ 52 52@ 57 
No. 1 com..... 50 45@ 50 QuarTERED RED OaK— 
FAS “aud “ag SON $120@125 $122@130 No. 2 com..... 35 30 $0 35 80@ 85 FAS ........-$120@125 ...@... ...@.. 
aps and 6 WHITs AsH— No. 1 com..... Gog ts rg gi 
None cn Be he fe ee | PAB .......-8 85@ 00 § 98@105 s100@i10 | No. 2com..--- 38 et Ee 
No. 2 com. A.. 39@ 41 42@ 47 42@ 47 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 Piges Waers AND ors oon 15 120 $120@125 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 30 29@ 31 29@ 81 No. 2 com..... 82@ 85 40@ 42 2@ iS i a 10@115 $ 20 $120@128 
Panel and wide, Hickorr— No.1 com..... 65@ 68 68@ 70 68@ 70 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 No.2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
Oh hdee ote ee Se Pee 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 
- x 17” No. } ee AY 40 85@ 40 Sd. wormy.... 40@ 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 
S Ge Fe"... SABO oc tics | cecic . seeee oee@..- PorLan— 
Basewoos— WaLnor— AB .....-.--$110@115 $115@120 $115@120 
2 eee $210 $235 $220 Saps & selects. = = = = = = 
a a) re 155 60 aD eo. COM. see 
wi eieed > 5 ae 2 ke ¢ a owe tee 110 120 120 No.2 com. A 33@ 36 35@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 82@ 34 87@ 42 40@ 4h No. 2 com..... 45 50 50 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
wad The following are the prevailing redwood 
The following are current f.o. b.~ Chicago YELLOW CYPRESS— prices, f.0.b. p, Pana (Ta-cant freight allew- 
8 
‘ 4/4 5/446 /4 /4 
ponies gg: ~agerat a $ 90@ 95 $105 $120 ance): 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— SeMGtR i ncaoa'ee 3G 80 8 95 95@100 Bevel Siding, Y2-Inch, SiS2E 
New Grades eens No. 1 shop...... 47@ 50 65 68@ 75 r {Clear cc oo _ 
Factory ey “0 a 0 sscniuneses $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $88.25 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck a da =. +4 30 | Apehaner +. 86.25 46.25 8425 44.25 88.25 
4/4... .$118.50 $106.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $29.50 $26.50 0. 2 COM....- Meise. Becta | 0 ceeeeeses -. 85.25 45.25 88.25 48.25 87.25 
b/4.... = rH a. aap oes ape gt ix 6& 8”. $38 $30 s _— 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
sso 50 32.50 28. Wavvvceccsccscccess oan 
8/4. 135.25 122.25 97.25 74.50 33.25 29.25 | 1x10 & 12”...... sete eeeeeees 47 38 For specified lengths, add $2: no charge for elim- 
Wee HL Hee Wage Bae 0 co mages Bpcdal'potaton, 2d a0 
12/4. 25 F 25 BB we eee cence St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The following are ° 
16/4. 196.25 "Boards Se Rare antes current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: ee <p 
No.1 No.2 No.3 | GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 8’-7’ = =8’-20" = 8’-7’ 8B ’- 20" 
ESE Uh Gos es coeiiccseedees $51. 50 $36. 50 $31.50 New Grades 45.35 4.26 $48.35 $46.35 
— Random wr: 5 ag _ 62.25 85.25 60.25 88.25 
1x4 to ar .$108.00 $ 98 00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 ae Shop Bor, * 68:75 11.75 00.75 69:78 
ge, ea een TE See 121.75 $73.75 ‘ \ : 70. 18.7 “15 15 
spec.wdths. 108.00 98.00 90.00 80.00 62.00 5/4 anaes canons erie sts 75 60.75 29.75 | xia” 222555225 72:75 15.75 70.75 78.75 
1x12” . 04. 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.00 69.00 | gig irri! 129.75 86. 1 63.75 29.75 For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
fad Nee iy Bong Pama t Aake e 3 far 2 Rg i ccntanianans 137.75 94.50 71.50 30.50 Special patterns, add $4. 
> for 6/%, a > IOF o/% an gr NOUN. kode cau vecans 142.75 104.75 io, ar hop, Rough or 82S, 5” and Up, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6  eeebaeaeties 142.75 104.75 17.25 ..... ie ee = ° 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES—  * pimemeneinteey 147.75 109.75 82.25 ..... 14" 14" 2” 24" 3”  B°-6 
Factory Peck random 4/4%...cccccccccccccccccccce --$23.75 | $42.50 $5 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $78.00 $77.00 $81.50 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 Finish, “— or = 1-inch Finish—Rough, S2S or 84S 
FAS’ Selects shop common common Clear Heart Cc D ly “an 
4/4...$110.00 $ 90.00 $62.00 $50.00 $34.00 | 1x4~10" ..... $106. 00 $ 96. 00 $ $8. 00 $ 78.00 $60.00 *-Aly’ 5’-7’ 8'-20' 8’-4%’ 5’-7" 8°-20’ 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 50.00 34.00 SMES? ceawiowe 3.00 104.00 96.00 86.00 67.00 a CECE EE $47. $57.50 $88. 50 $42. 50 $52.50 $88.50 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 50.00 34.00 i) ————ee 126. 00 116.00 108.00 105.00 ..... yer 47.50 50 50 52.50 85.50 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 82.00 52.00 34.00 PIO veicnces 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... BP .....- + 49.50 50.00 $2. 50 44.0 &4. 50 81.58 
10/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 34.00 Cominen Grades, Rough - ot ae 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 8T. 
12/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 34.00 a a to 6.. 47.50 S750 -.... 42.50 52.50... 
Boards ADD cccccncconses inaeel $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 | 107 /:7/7°: 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
tO ses to a OE | iv cctdonusannadwanins 55.7 38.75 28.25 127 ;--155: 72:50 82.00 96.50 67.50 17.50 91.58 
No. 1 common...... 00  ceeeo PY te if’. é ante 3 A 
ar seer _— — on on so amex | ( For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elimi- 
WG 6686 6sb 26 6OCbCRCOs CHOC 0 8=©=©6—6 688 es le ” ° ti f 8’ 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 1x4, . . 8”. .$106.50 $89.50 ..... $85.50 $60.50 a case oe clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10;-. 
Fact Yox4 & ” bev. 8”, 10” and 12”, add $15. 
on a a I aeiat an 49.00 46.00 $41.00 ..... 28.50 ‘For 22’ and'24’, add $6 to 8’-20'; 26’-82’, ad 
FAS _ Selects pvt ‘com. com. a bev- 14. 
oe CE $ 94.00 $74.00 $47. 00 $37.00 $30.00 1%4,x 8” 6: 712.295 63.25 ...-. 60.25 ..... Wilde Clear — Rough or S28, Random, — 
[> Spee 104.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 | 3X10 8295 7325 ..... 9 Tied 1%-1 a ie 
RS 104.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 4 oe Ph $110.00 $117.50 #122.00 
bscxcas 109.00 89.00 oo 40.00 35.00 No. “ — 7 ne _— 124.50 122.50 127. 
oardas ° e le 
x6" Ix8°. ixtO? 2et2? 1° vend. | $9 Clscccccccccccsccs 25.75 38.2 $45.50 = os bye 
Selects ....... $84.00 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00 ..... | 4% ccccccececcecececs 29.50 43.75 52.00 Ly ne as 
No. p | common.. 39.00 39.00 40.00 46.00 eoceee Panel Stock, 8” and Whider 149.50 147.50 152. 
No. 2 common.. 33.00 33.00 34.00 ci ee %” 1%” %” 154.50 152.50 157.00 
POGM kscnvdsace 68608 ¢bses Seine coeee 5.00 $45.25 $53.00 $¢.00 $84.75 Z 159.50 157.50 162.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—The following are 1, 4-foot Lath $8.95 For 8’-16’ Ka add $5; not furnished in 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: Ge. 1, GfOGCiciccccssidccscces ntiadiededdxaads : epecified lenstha, 
ED CYPRESS— YELLOW CYPRESS— Thin Finish, $28, 8’ te 16’ 
f 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 “ar 
a er oe Ws scninesicinis ..$90 $95 $95 $100 $115 aes A ro 
= eae A antes 77 8 8 90 96 soft gies etes eles 
No. 1 shop ..ccccccse 62 62 12 17 17.15 63.00 15.50 
elects, Shop 36 38 «= 88—tst«K 79.25 65.50 78.50 
PP GE gic its wbldns wan . -$74.00 $44.00 | No. 1 common ..... . = = » els Le 4 a4 Ss 
— or $28 No. 2 common ..... reais eee 79.25 65.50 78.50 
ear . : . 
1x4 to 12” 1x6” 1x8” 1x10" 1x12” | 12 82.25 68.00 si-se 
incld. S28. $100. 50 $08. 50 $90 50 $78: 50 $60.50 No. 1 common..... $40. 00 $40.00 $41. 00 $49.00 PP cipaasens 79.25 65.00 15 
Common Grades, os ses No. 2 common....... 28.00 31.00 2.00 primes to 7’, and what “A” develops, 
ag $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 | 1” random........ ee ag acai a aeiatatals 320,00 or 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12°. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 18.—Following is a recapitulation of f.0.b. mill prices in this territory during the two weeks ended Dec. 9: 
































Week ended— Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Week ended— Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Week ended— Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Week ended— Dec. 16 Dec. 9 
Flooring Ceiling Siding ; Boards 
a a om No. 2 common— 
1x4 B&better ...... $49.10 $49.79 1x4 B&better ...... octane. OT x6” Square edge— | 27.96 MG DAG occakencscer 25.96 23.19 
No. 1 com...... 42.58 43.39 No. 1 com...... weses 50.00 Bé&better ........-.. a fo BO OE scien tedes 7 ees 
No. 2 com...... 20.48 20.32 No. 2 com...... 23.25 22.65 No. 1 com........... -o we = epeerqegees: 23.66 25.67 
No. 3 com...... 12.84 12.00 P Be 3 com...... 12.50 ..... No. 2 CoOM........-++ 12.47 79 1x 8 Shiplap ....... 33.50 27.00 
2 Dit x34%, B&better ...... 44,00 evans TetO WAS. ccc tain eas 27.50 28.00 
1x3 Rift 4 No: 1 COM: «<65< 36.00 39.17 Boards No. 3 common— 
B&b. ht. face. .100.00 bene No. 2 com 17.00 17.41 B&better— es ieee 
G2 5 4 reer s oe # : . acai PG Re reas kale's sikt:ee 18.00 
A heart ....... teense 93.90 No, 3 COM... 10.00 8.00 PES ORS ac caxcrasees ree 53.50 1 Shipl ¢ q 
een ..+- 85.00 | 4x%3% B&better 30.00 30.00 1x4 D4S 53.50 +o ~~ 2 wee a 
B sap ......... $1.00 80.00 | "*°"™ No. 1 com...... 25.82 25.11 EE cc v'ccounananece ee ee Ses sees | a 
s&b. heart ... ..... 67.25 No. 2 com...... 13.12 12.76 EE ns das cnenent 48.00 53.50 | Mill run— 
pateter gwvevets eroies ee No. 3 com...... 8.50 ..... 1x8 D4S ............ 5005 ..... 4/4 Air dried, rough ee 20.00 
see eeeeceeeees vevee 62 G/4m6 DIS on. ncccsce veses F000 veeee 
4 ro . e 
1x3 B&be tter vives one 8.47 sag 4 Siding B&hetter shorticaf, Kiln Dried Shingles A 
No. 1 com...... 49.08 0.67 P “ 4x18 No. 1 5.50 5.50 
No. 2 COM. +0 20.29 22.57 J -e" N l ? rough kiln dried— 4x18 No. Zz Ae a Reena 243 Bee 
No. 3 COM. <6.% 12.80 12.94 x6” Novelty— 926 10-90" 5 oickiwwics sone. “ee BRIG SIRO) Docc sccocccc. oe xen. 
1x6 No. 2 com...... 22.50 22.50 B&better ........... 42.75 62.35 6/4x6 to 12”, 50% : 
No. 3 com...... 17.20 16.83 No. 1 com......---.- 40.21 45.06 12” & wdr. bright. 58.00 ree Lath, 4-Foot 
5/4. No. 1 & better. ..... 75.00 No. 2 Com........+.. 24.43 24. 1.88 5/4x6 & up.......... s+» 56.00 | No. 1 std kiln dried... 5.29 5.52 
ae oo 12.00 No. 1 No. 1 std. air dried... 3.00 3.95 
Partition 1x6” Bevel o. 4 common— INO. L BCCCN, 20s c ce 4.53 . 
x evel— ae eS 40.00 45.50 No. 2 kiln dried....... 4.00 4.00 
1x4 B&better ... ... 53.00 52.00 B&better ........... 24.00 25.00 “eo” eer 43.00 42.00 | No. 1 std. cypress..... 5.50 4... 
No. 1 com...... 47.00 eer SS S| re 22.50 22.50 1x 6 to 12 No. 1&C, Roofers 
No. 2 com...... 22.62 won 0s BOR. oa Seeees 12.00 10.00 WOME Goscscaasesss i re PEG ING.. 2 COM bss ccccs 24.83 23.25 
The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended Dec. 16 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alexr- ming- ties- 8a8 Aleax- ming- ties- 8a8 Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Jambs Dimension, S1S1E 
= ie - —— B&better— No. 2, 2x12”, 10’ ...... 26.50 . ve 
A HG OROE «+4: eee een ee oe LS oveses 67.85 ee 27.50 Silt BB67 
KTetaNaess See ee ae e000 -|t  . .. Pisa 98 ..... 23.83 29.97 
B, Scaxhinwws crees ors O0,00 Kost N 1, 1x8”. 14 pepe S18 or § 28 37.40 18&20’ .. 32.00 ..... 24.66 31.19 
Be Bs sasevans cs aaa, gree OO | Slee teebibe ree. ae ll ake Oe * ee ee ee +o 
FG B&better ..... 59.26 62.50 61.42 59.75 ao. i ane ee ae 36:16 ©. &, 2xA wceseeecees - 15.00 11.50 17.00 
“eee Seane dsetu. «csmen. Swe St lll lensths Sige: es an 37.38 ME we¥e.0 6 o59018.6 13.50 esate: | (eeeels. pias 
ae ee e+. 50.00 52.68 1x12”, 14 and 16’..... 47.40 ..... ..... 48.82 me PR Rares eae 
NO. 2... sseeees tiie 21.14 23.28 27.5 Other lengths ....... veces 48.75 45.00 48.43 x4 to 12" 6... ae ee a 
Ree? A. kis we sig.ededine Sees be Sosa 83:00 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— Longleaf Timbers 
abetter seeee 75.77 75.00 79.50 76.19 ee re ee piceses RDP dso setae No. 1 8a. E&S, S4S, 20’ & under— 
ee ?  aleigiieialy seers eee raed pe 1x8" safe ASM GLAIE Ai ernie 23.40 22.86 ..... 23.98 Fe Folate qvatesete ote oreretorere sis Apa. kant SOROd: (SOO8 
J. Mn eeevesesee eeees ovsee Dy es) OUL€« ad © «€ 
FG B&better ----. 50.67 52.57 50.13 50.43 -~ - eee eo ae EM a eetene vores Gas 
‘see eae eae DOL, waves caves  etes0 No. 3 (all lengths) — , 36.24 
D Se weg Meee ee ae 42.44 12” Ch es Shortleaf in ee 
y 4 . De eeeee 6 ve 
No STILL 2882 20109 20g 28188 20.00 ants Bre 18ST | No.1. S48, 20° & under— wae 
No. 8.....00005 wesee 14.00 14.63 ..... ** a chive 9: vb et eee eee e eee ees seen wees . 
as8” No. 1, GMs csiscces ee a er No. 4 all. widths and | — — a 10” Toe e eee rere recess esece ccec5e 24.00 
MO: 8, exc scoes ora | eperramrerrs ON go bauc54k vanes a” a ee me SAS tose wrists seoos SBOO 
No. 3; i eee “RES ssera senes Plaster Lath 
Odilieg ‘. womupetd east No. 1, %” < Pee arery ene 5.75 5.54 5.35 
xt" B&better pean | Mo BAe” ow. iseeees 25.75 INU: 0s Sains cnet 176 eee Me 1: 
Re rerre. 38.00 _.... ..... 38.00 1x See eceeerereesses see 26.50 ce... eee Sy toe 
No Dee een neon Se.  aweeerr tablet Shipp RE ie aw spores beatae oe 18.4 eewee! ech ae eee 
5x4" B&better ....... 43.27 43.90 44.13 41.79 | _ : : ’ NE occas co can cus 19:71 ae teen Se 
ag eee 37.44 ..... 38.85 37.22 | No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16 36.47 ..... ..... 35.83 | 12° and longer.......... ee 
an BO 18.00 17.50 19.85 17.32 Other IONMUNS 2.00608 saree 40.25 24.48 35.60 c Material 
No 3 eee reer ersee essere 10.00 eeeee eases tll tol Bl i 37.00 PES ee late ha! ery (All 1x4 and C”):: or si cian 
” 6 5 BUNB .ecscoe oceee eecee cocce o0.Le 
%x4 B&better teeeeees pee eet i See No. 2, (10 10°20’ )—— , B&better, 9 and 18’. a es 
ee Partition’ eye : pttesesesseseeses 2414 25.25 ..... 24.29 nao and 200 assess: eres seers 53.00 ce 
1x4 & 6” B&better...... ere a sali Masta ek 9 < ee meee <5 leew 19and 20"....000000 0 cue lee IS 4g 
oe rr savas oanes WENO: cseec me) “ 2031 2000 20:17 1046 | Bw v nw vine 00010 cia-cieies asses ocieeme, aeeale eee 
1x6” Bé&better ......... tase sictaee SOSOE 10"... BURL S04 2... sore: 12 and AE 6's gaia otiere aitiate Selvcee’. sesciy Seen 
Bevel Siding ROE PALE SS Te: err rer eee eae! (Oeics: “eRe 
4x6" B&better ....... ini wie , 2 rae Reofing End Car Lining 
oS eee veoee cores 8895 21-95 ee & 16 seen teens teres =o B&better, 2x6”, 9’ or tide sie 
%x6 B&bettc _@erTene tet @seve eeoce 46.25 a SOP Eee? . -* al Nat - wes Decking 
Drop Siding Dimensions, S1S1E No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ Sue Se ee 
1x4 or 6” B&better..... 48.46 48.50 47.63 49.42 . Car Sills 
BE cncaneseeis sees cae 100 anes dave | * % SEO RE ooe>>s SS ee te SS i oe, Cee 
MOD cc cupssnatoeear 28.38 28.00 28.47 29.69 ese an ey eae 8”, 34 to 36’ ; 40.00 oe 
Br & CP Stesebtsecses 1776 1900 Bs Sess. 80.64 30.50 ..... 31.40 ”  aceieacelletligtaliatetiy feed «oat geees 
oD seer ere wnne Finis , . * o* 18&20° : a 32.87 31.50 33.00 33.56 Up ‘. 9”. 84 yy a6. eee eeeee . eee 36 63 
B&better rough: — ox 6", 10... 2788 B00 LIL) BTAT re sees taeee teeee cerns 48.36 
1x6 to 12” ........00% ‘ere ERM, sosed scene BO? weinka 26.80 26.33 27.75 26.24 38 to 40’....... pits. eles: peees vanes 74 
=. Se oneas BBIOD . ccis, mioes. ‘saees BG? ces 26.24 26.87 31.75 24.68 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’... ..... 42.00 ..... 38.74 
1x6” Sail doswktascuaes 54.00 46.00 wo... so... 18, & 20° 29.37 29.50 31.72 28.26 weet aat® Scene alee 44.70 
ee Ee ox 8", 10" \o... 80.50 lL 3i74 J ieee ene 
ROR oesats ee cased auwk OM acuaee 29.12 |.... 30.61 27.35 38 to 40’........4.. veeee eeeee 51.75 
LY x4 to 12"... 0.2... 61.00 oaga cess tees 16° <2 0... 30.32 30.50 33.75 27.98 ba! ha to 36’... barged 
prawns ee 2002. 0 eae 2 — a. lh. Car Framing . 
B/4x12” oo... cee eee eee Te eeiaw wane 2x10”, 10’ ...... seses cesee ceeee 83,00 | 8” & under, 20’ & und. ow 22 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 59.00.00. sss. seers 12’ ...... 30.39 ..... 81.02 80.63 | 10” & over, 20’ & under. ..... ..... 40.00 
6/4 & 8/4x5° SO" acon. conse 70.50 susie saein 16° Le 39.70 ee 35.25 32.30 Stringers 
B&better Surf ere . seeee out eee. sees 10’to20" oe 32.75 sees 26.50 . 90% hrt., 71x16 & 8x16”"— 
Ix” ence eee shiek 55.07 55.50 ..... 57.72 2x12", 10’ -..... 85.00 <1... ..... 8800 EF oxen sense ens ie " —- on 
Re). cnahaeecwsesouers 56.70 56.50 ..... 59.08 ees 82.81 31.50 83.09 33. e 
1x8” soi naive a peknick 57.07 57.00 wanes 60.19 ee 84.35 — 33.18 35.82 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart..... ++ 82.00 
x5 and 10”.......... 65.58 64.62 ..... 66.5: 18&20’ .. 35.25 ..... 36.08 36.29 i Block ‘Stock 
BOIS So ek Ratonine dons 63.72 68. 65 65.00 66.33 SORSED”? . BM scene cscss ceece | SOm Se | antleat, Pav ne B 27.00 
luxe to 12”... 5 nine 70.00 “66 71.14 No. 2, 2x 4”, 10° eaniek 80.25 ies. Lace nO 
and 2x4 to: 12”.... * isaca SE h | ae WIS 060003 sivas Oe 
aoe: yo ae ee oho? . 7... 39:00 a8a2 | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
fella Casing and Base —. oo oS Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—The following are 
oy eee 68.25 72.75 ..... 68.71 2x 6”, 10’ ...... 2600 <1... <.... 2456 | average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
DO .SSopevcence 69.56 64.50 ..... 70.01 2. teeeee ey sd teeee we eeee poy td Rules of March 18, 1922 
ss Fencing, 81S 18820" ee 25.15 23:00 26.50 25.84 Shingles 
No. no re nr | to20’ . 25. ee eee rim omtes 
Other lengths .. ..... 39.13 41.00 86.72 Be, ccatcs. cickais wieiseine’ » pesie, BRIA ‘ ped ae. Sak 
1x6” 16’ ...... er: dees come ee | ene eres, . mroteccccesccecece MAME $2.18 wees 
Other lengths .. ..... 40.00 ..... 38.18 ree 27.40 ..... 24.75 26.20 iéieavivieie pe eb ece sere Tamm 4.38 $3.43 
No. 2, (all lengths) — iia: alii ans er ae 30-41 25.50 24.50 29.82 or. sie ,a (a ere ,o lace oie wiv esion’ 6.48 bred He 
eocccccccccccecs ° e ° ocees * 0 . . eccce osece osece eee creseccscsccccce 6 r 
Ld ” , 
xed _ name> eore ener aennonee ee ee ee Lath, 96x1Ve 
aetna ceeeeee 14.00 16.00 17.00 18.91 18&20’ .. 26.44 26.50 23.75 27.18 | No.1 spre No. 2 i feet No. 3 TF * ia 
1x6” Sb psSandbarnssone. Senne SD? Socch  ae 10°to20"° . 81.00 ..... 20.80 ..... $9. 5 $8. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Dec. 16: 











Flooring | Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed | Ceiling and Partition 
Edge grain 1x3 1x4 B&better C No. 1 No. 2 1%” 5” =” 4%” 
cGMP re F ** $76.25 | 1x4"... ececccesccceees $60.75 $53.75 | 49 44 10, 18, 12, 14, "10 18, | Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. 4 
Bebe COR Soiicic cee vices Qe TARE 6 BMOQUEOEE sicececacens oc cuenks 66.25 56.00 ig 16° 20 B&better .....$44.50 $48.00 $53.50 $54.25 f 
so) ISR A eee ern ete Oe 780) ESE NORE cocadensoaccns 70.50 61.25 | g09 50 on 00 2x4” $26.50 $27.95 | No. 1 ........ 33.50 36.75 40.00 40.75 
ci) gee eer e ey era Se ee 68.75 65.00 | 14, 1 %, 2” x4 to I tie wsecees 72.25 ae °7 50 29 00 2x 6” 5 25.00 26.50 er BS acecaece ** 20.50 ** 695.50 
Flat grain—- | 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10;. 32”... 7.00 , 28.75 30.25 2x 8” 25.75 —- 27.00 Lath 
OS Tae 60.00 54.50 | — e @eere S=S =. CUS Ce " No.1 No.2 
ye eeR eee ters: 50.00 44.50 ee ee eee eT hd? vcnsdcvidindan $6.25 $5.50 
Wes ic suet eens 25.50 26.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 
| $35.75 $18.00 $15.00 S2S&CM—Shiplap Moldings 
Casing and Base | 23.25 18.75 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 155” and under....... 29 percent discount 
B&better | 4. 75 20.00 RENGET. Gaccadcieswes ae ¥- 75 «$24.50 $19.00 sh a” REE GOON sic cave 24 percent discount 
BGG 8? wink co oie tla neces co see 25.25 20.00 | 1x 8” ..........08. 37.00 25.25 20.00 | - 
PROM Gch det Oe eee ne eer 76.25 27.00 = 21.75 BMG Sede ecsccueus 37.50 25.25 = 20.25 o¢ None sold. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. ™ —The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 








Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
WER, atten rete ta $58.50060.50 $36.50@37.50 $25.00@26.00 $21.00@22.50 | Lath, Ne. 1.$6.50@ 6.75 Roofers, 6”.$29.00@30.00 = DAS, 6”... .$65.00@68.50 
Te eae .. +. 63.50@65.50 40.00@42.00  —- 26.00 @ 27.00 ee eee i No. 2. 4.50@ 4.75 8”. 29.00@30.00 8”.... 67.50@72.00 
CPE ea etsy es a 65.50@67.50 42.00@44.00 26.00 @ 27.00 ll@ lil | Factory, 2”.28.00@31.00 10”. 30.00@31.00 10”.... 70.00@74.00 
TT Se nae ... 69.00@71.00 46.00 @ 48.00 REN OE ee Sizes, 2”....23.00@27.00 12”. 32.00@33.00 2”.... 75.00@79.00 

Rough 4/4— Finished widths— No. 2 & better .4 

_ LOR ... 64,00@66.00 42.00 44.00 —-28.00@29.00 26.000 27.00 | ayo ae 1s ae wf pip “- —— ens 
2 ER ** 66 00@68.00 44.00@ 46.00 29.00@ 30.00 27.00 @ 28.00 looring, 28”x2% and 3” rift...... $85.75@88.50 §$.....@..... $.....@..... 
Me dict acenewas 71.00@73.00  47.00@49.00 = 31.00@32.00 28.00 29.00 2% and 3”.......... 57.00@67.00 = 47.00@52.00 = -26.50@ 28.50 
Ae cis ne. A ae e COMME IGS rexcsagatenesowseees4s 34.75@37.25  26.75@27.75 15.50@ 16.50 
k strips, Nos. 1 and 2.$39.50@41.00 Bark strip partition, :# ‘ : gl 30 ¢ 
ain: deine > a ey ae $47.50@ 49.50 Be niwingtiveieektnersas 37.50@39.00  28.50@30.00 —-17.50@ 18.50 
Cull red heart........... 12.00@ 13.00 PRU GE i acencuaedsacalenedns 57.00 @ 67.00 47.00 @52.00 26.50@ 28.50 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Dec. 19.—The northern pine market is strong, the advances recently announced having been followed by others in the trade. 
No. 3 boards are expected to advance $1 or $2 at any time. Prices f.o. b. Duluth follow: 











— FENCING, RouGH— 
CoMMON Boarbs, RouGcH “ “a -~ 14416" wi os ‘ , 6 8° 10,1%614° 1 sane’ 
Noe Bo Sissies $60.00 $62.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 6”, NO. 1.....0000000- $50.00 $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
NGO. ccc 2 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 71.00 76.00 76.00 NO. 2.....-+..00 - 46.00 49.00 51.50 54.00 54.00 
12”....... 70.00 73.00 80.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 » NO. 8....---eeeee+ 31,00 33.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 
No: Bocce 49.00 51.00 654.00 56.00 64.00 59.00 61.00 4”, No. 1......... +++» 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
1 eer .. 52.00 54.00 67.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 No. 2....... seeeee 39.00 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
Tee oa .. 57.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 No. 8.....-.+e0+0- 27.00 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
No 3) geo 775 3380-3480 S880 3850 38:50 «36:50 36:50 | No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $30; 6”, $81. 
5 a 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1H, add $1; S4S, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece StusF, S1S1E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
= A fl nag sof se oi B&b tt $5600 $56.00 E $29.00 $29.00 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 etter... eee ee 90D, De oe . . 
2x 6”.... 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 5 cece cece cece eeeee oe pry bye Norway, C&better... 46.00 46.00 
Bee See, Hes He} Het) ha B88 180199 |” icing may contain nat to oxee 
2x10”.... 36. é : 2 i y r m x bs ” . 
2x12"... 37.00 38.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 40.00 42.00 42.00 SENS HN CORRE AS SEY SEY ae 4 ORR Sea 
2x14” 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 
wee . . . i ; . des 
ts; D&M | Stades. 
sin Shs a. oS SE: A ee Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] Chieage, Dec. 20—The following cross tie 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 20.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Dec. 20.—Fir prices today, | prices prevail, f.0. b. Chicago: 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported f.o.b. mills are as follows: Untreated 
today: White Southern 
Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring 0 . Se : 
High Low vailing 1x4” No. 1 cl 964. 09 | a ap Pine 
Price Price Price - oo 9 Lampe eaenaeetaeceiteneReR IE No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.80 $1.15 
Flooring No. 3 clear seas teceseesesesscaaeeees 42°00 No. 4, 7x8", 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.70 1.05 
1x4” No. 2 clear v. B...... $51.00 $47.00 $49.00 | 1x3 and 1%x4" No. 2 clear and better..... 63.50 | NO 3 Gx", 8’, Sinch face..... 145 35 
No. 3V. B. oes ee ees 43.00 40.50 = 43.00 FO OE isc cans ccanes o> OP | eT Gaee Be Glee Bae: 130 4 
No. 2 and better s. &. 39. 00 38.00 39.00 tindiectiiaiinasiaaiieds 0. 1, 6x6", 8", G-inch face..... . 15 
No. 3S. 8. ..seeeeee 36.00 1. see ash Grain ving Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
as and better . &.= cs 41.00 41.00 | 1x4” No. 2 clear and better...........00000: 39.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
etre oe gre prose yng ING Bi Ch iixecacsackccavssdaddccaraaies 35.00 | white oak. 
a Sivdacannedes . 42.00 , : 
No. 2 and better clear....$68.00 $65.00 $..... | ™°° NO 3 clear pensinanenihemenoonean Se | gece te Oe cxeee then, 0 chee, OOS per eee 
1x8 and 10”.......... rrinisls59.00 $56.00 $..... Vertical Grain Stepping “— . ae 
Casing and basé......cse 66.00 64.00 ere 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.00 aiiis ‘ $49.00 se0.00 
cin MW GOR crvccscsceoesesavaesea A le 
ee a vegeaee = Finish | anal egal ak ca ea 8 45.00 42.00 
ee Ee Nee Netiee... A =. No. 2 clear and better............-.eeeeeees GM DOOD a coccsctscccnsccet 45.00 45.00 
1x4” No. 2 and better...: 38.00 9 ere Ceiling 
INU es orice 34.0 giea xeees , 
Drop Siding %x4 = ee and better.......-+-.+-+. pr St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The following cross 
Spee 2 ond tettey -...0ae See SOP) ae a 5 dae ak le 39.00 | tie prices prevail, f.0.b. St. Louis: 
aaa Bh Ie hat te aac saa ici i WEG DIES oaiscdicednceddadcuscasieeses 35.00 Untreated 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 White Southern 
TES GHA 10". cicecaccvecnes $19.50 §$..... $19.50 Drop Siding and Rustic Oak Sap Pine 
UX12" were eee e cee eee teres oe il pt 1x6” No. 2 clear and betteP....cccccccccecce 41.00 No. 5, 7x9”, 3°. 9-inch face. ...$1.47 $1.19 
Dimension, No. &E Wii CURE cia ceca dagans dddenawadesaas 36.50 | No. 4, 7x8”, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.04 
Suh, 12 and 14". ececcccee $1 ios 50 $18.50 $18.50 No. 2 6x8”, 3. 8-inch face.... 1.15 94 
-Plank and Small Timbers Miscellaneous Items No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, T-inch face.... 1.05 84 
4x4”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... $21.50 $17.50 $21.50 | Fir dimension— + 2,'Sae", S", Cones Same = sg 
S212", 12 to 16° S48; i650 23.00 21.00 Kae 14-foot or shorter, over list...........e08. $1.00 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 16- to 20-foot, over list.....cccccccce waledbedd 2.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
CRG"; (SAS) car ccc ndeancosGeee! SaeGOe . -Srsex 22-foot and longer, over list.............- 3.00 | white oak. 
Vertical Grain Fir Shop | ere rrr rr ree cr ee errr er cr List Switch Bridge 
7) a oo” a er $47.00 $..... o... Small timbers .... cccscccevcdiesecvcscceccsecs List Ties Plank 
ge ae Se Se ee 97.50 Sto bo 6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 2.00 a ea $45.00 $45.00 
GSA ING. Bob cnkcccweneesick oo eee meee ead Fir lath, per thousand: 8 Pinccccccscwcvccns 4.75 DUP ONN i ccdudceednudéeausuwes 43.00 43.00 
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MONDS 


Circular 


SAWS 





Better Saws Mean 
Better Lumber and 
More Production. 


Simonds Saws 
Are The Best. 


Use Them and 
Increase Your 
Mill Efficiency. 


Simonds 
Manufacturing Co. 


“The Saw Makers’’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
New York City 
New Orleans, La. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
St. John, N. B. 
London, England. 





WALNUT 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—The following Te average carload lot prices obtained for walnut f.o0.b. 


Chicago during the week ended Dec. 


5/8 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 

PA Ci SG-8 os teaswsssewcseaees $288 20 $218, 96 $232.15 $241.86 $242.26 $257.40 — - 
Pe AO MOP ess RSS SSE SSI SERRE: | 566ReS EEO acaba  Giecisste isiaacere aceee Kee 
Pe OO A AC 6a SS RSNSSESES Sh6ES egees> lwarnees COrmO.  BOTAO asicme <wdlves,  sereeare 
PEE cianirssae ris Nase e tena, cemnee 246:80 156,60 .aces. re 

Os 2 ODOUR WE sss s bec do. caaas (esas ele MO Laces eens. Satnewe ee 
DOS Be sik 6s bin oa rainin wee | hes 84 118.40 120.00 133.52 150. 20 ane ” 
Oe NG 6b scaesteeeee.  SSSEee? “alaeade ee Leewae. sews SO4O } ivsvvs 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 20.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 





No.2 No.3 
Oe O75 10 BAe os sda iswwauckaeesasae 
1x 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to 16’ 
1x12”, B90) EB oa kb wih oa es hoe ooo Oe i 
1x13”, and wider, 10 to 16° ...6se0e 38.50 26.00 

No.4 No.5 

com. com. 
DEA? BOG WA AOR s 558556 Ss Seiseeceeenene $19.00 $11.00 

SELECTS— 
ae? soy 

1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’ 


Bea 00" $79.00 $63.00 
5 | pl err 88.00 83 


oo BB: R 72.00 
SESE coucscaeunecsababene oe --- 94.00 89.00 77.00 
1x13” and wider 99.00 94.0 
5/4, 6/4x4” and eke. 10 to 20’ af 00 92.00 80.00 


o 
So 





B/E OG WAC 0 s0.50cewen scenes 99.00 94.00 82.00 
SHop 828, F.0.B. Cu1caco— 

“ eC ees ae ccneneae $8 So. ser iG san 50 

BYE. scnwkenenepeseseesesscensee 5.00 77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for “No. 3 prone and better’’ 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 16.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INCH— 


No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
a $56.50 $37.00 $21.00 
gent ASE 56.50 38.00 26.50 
8 & 10” 56.50 35.00 25.50 
ae” sesame s 59.00 36.00 26.50 
SU WP ccc <aned: asans $20.00 $12.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
a aka nSeur ee 4 $55.00 $33.00 
Be stews esis 56.00 37.00 
BY wseecuwes é ° oo. 00 62.00 37.00 
AD? inaseacees 00 62.00 37.00 
ae wssaunene - 66.50 54. 00 38.00 
REM WEEE SC cG.oe sane. 162065 $21.50 $12.00 
WESTERN PINE SHop, S28S— 
Factory Com- 
a No.1 No. 2 No.3 mon 
“ & 6/4.. —_ 50 $63. 50 $48. 50 $28. 50 
BYE csiseness 50 73.60 658.50 29.50 
BVA. canta sncesess, bNSss oeeoe eoeee $34.25 


WHITE Fir, 6- ro 20-FooT, INCH— 


4-6” 6” &10” 12” 4"&wadr. 
No. 2....cc000 $25.00 $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 
No. 8.....c00e 20.00 24.00 7 00 26.00 
INO. Binsiccses seoes Sesine sisios: sewieie’s) “@LIEOD 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 20.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 
ae |: | 2 ene ane ae aera ee 


1x4 and 1x10 
Bevel siding, — 


EGBA 5 shkedawe ness 
Faetory stock, 1”.. 





14%”. 
144”. ; ‘ 
wi . 
2% BG visors ownrcconesawee 52.00 
Common rough dimension...........sesee. 25.00 
ee ae | eer eer 18.00 
EP ENO 6466050 s505500060500 20.00 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


Clear Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
Be. etiniovel sine $55.00 $48.00 $29.00 $21.00 
Be Khowaewae 55.00 46.00 29.00 20.00 
M” cidiarmilase wie 50.00 41.00 24.00 18.00 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 18.—The present demand 
for beveled poplar siding is very active, with 
prices firm and the outlook promising in view of 
the large amount of small residence building in 
hand and in sight of next year. The twelve 
siding items handled by leading producers in 
this market are quoted as follows: 


Clear Select No. 1com. No, 2com. 
ee $60.50 $50.50 $33.50 $22.50 
et eth.owaiee 55.50 46.50 29.50 20.50 
ee iS eigen 48.50 38.50 23.50 16.50 





CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 16.—The following 
are average prices on California pines f.o.b. 
mill: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. a 50 Common— 
My SBIGCE. .ace'es0 10 76 a Ver $ 55.00 
TD BEIGE 6 4:6:0:00.0:6 are NOs dieaee sence 30.20 
No. 3 CEB? ...00% 78.65 MR MES Sic s ainie ste 23.40 
aNnCR GNOP ..«.+ 39.40 No. : HiNewaseS 20.20 
INO. 1 BRODs 0000. 76.30 ING; Biscoe scene 7.25 
No. 2 GNOD «22.00% 51.50 yy", ai a ue 13: 70 
INO: 3 BNOD v0.0 cee 28.90 Form stock.. 19.50 
C&btr. short. 57.25 MANOS. awciee ee 37.25 
shop, short... .. 29.00 No. 1 dimen.... 23.10 
MES: sésecanene 129.75 Siding— 
Sugar Pine B&btr. bev... .$ by 60 
oe,” ae 90 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. -_ 20 POV és. cacao 30. 95 
Se 30 C&btr. short. 26.75 
INO. 3 GIOB?... sc 108-08 Misc. 60.75 
_, — iste = ie dae 
Oo s op Tey oS . Panels 
Nor 3 crops sc: S883 = white pine ....$ 87.70 
Shop, short..... 48.00 
Stained ..cscces 70.65 Pine box ...... $ 21.95 
Australian ID ses cwaviasene 18.50 
alates escalate 1.05 White Fir 
Cedar 
..$ 29.85 No. 3 com. and 
imate Crh ‘ 1 ere. 
Battens » Wo. 4 com..,... 15.55 
Fia o0 0.069000 68% $ 4 65 Common, mixed 19.80 
L MBG. s5:6 ve ciao 12.30 
No. 1 DING. 6 0006 $ 7.50 No. 1 dimen.... 21.85 
INO. 2. DING s 0:60.00 6.40 
White fr ...66. 5.85 Douglas Fir 
Mountain Pine COMMON 220026. $ 17.50 
ene Reka DeT $ 21.85 Dimension ..... 10.00 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 16.—Eastern prices, f. 0. b. 
mill, are: 


First Grapes, STANDARD STOCK 


Per Square Per M. 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 
Hetra. stares, 6/20. cccus $2.39 @2. “4 > 00 @3.05 
Hxtra stars, 6/2)..06< 0. 2.51@2.5 15@3.20 
TIRED CLORYS: oe: 6.65s.6:4.0:8.0 6 Fs 64@2. és 3'30@ 3.35 
WOLTCOUB: DO/S o 61560 8.068 3.25 4.05 
EOIN, oo 6b co.5 oases oe 3.06 4,20 
POPICCHIONS. 6ccciccesdieces 3.76 5.10 
FIRST GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
xtra stare, 6/266 0c0s06 3. ab Ly re $3.10@3.15 
xtra etare,. 6/2: ios00 6% 59@2. > 25@3. a 
MIRCEA SCIGRTS: 6:0:6:050:0 «00s e405 06 65@3. 
POVICOtR,. “0/2. oo 6 Nao’ 3.29 @3.33 Pett yet 
PRET OUNG 5s. 6b: 60:50.050ba ee) Ee 4.30 
POPTOCHIONS 605s scewcne’ 3.83 5.20 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2......+ $0.55@ 63 $0.70@ .80 
Common stars, 56/2...... .75@ .83 .95@1.05 
Common ClICATS ...csees 1.64@1.68 2.05@2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Stock, SEATTLE MARKET 
ee MCAMNGINT): §.0.6:s 64206 sien seas $3.40 
b. SS. SS EM 6 0 ES re we —o* 37 4.10@4.20 
MUTCHEAS (UU. Bidicwscic cies 4.80 
Perfections (U. S.)..... a 90 5.30 
oo G/2 16 (CaneGian) vo. 666265 s4.5 1.50@1.70 
Am 8/2 56 ae Ss ee 1.80@1.92 2.25@2.40 
XX eurekas (U. S.).... 1.64 2.25 
XX_ perfections (U. S.).. 1.64@1.85 2.25@2.40 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 16.—All logging camps are 
down on account of snow. The market thruout 
is firm to rising. Quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14—an 
advance of $1. 

CepAR: Ten percent base, $22—top of last 
week’s spread. 
HEMLOCK: 

$2 higher. 
Spruce: No. 1, $27; 
an advance of $1. 


No. 2, $16; No. 3, $14—low grade 
No. 2, $20; No. 3, $15— 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 20.—Log quotations: 


CEDAR: $23, 
YELLOW FIR: 
RED FIR: 
SPRUCE: 
HEMLOCK: 


$26, $19 and $14. 


$15. 
24, $18 and $12. 
82 ‘2 Sovand’ $8. 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 33 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—Trade in northern pine, tho 
seasonably reduced, remains unusually heavy 
for December, and the market is very strong. 
Offerings are limited on account of the scarcity 
of dry stocks, there not being any pressure to 
sell even the low grades, which have been well 
taken care of by the demand from box and crat- 
ing manufacturers. Prices have shown no im- 
portant change, but tend upward on the most 
popular and scarce items. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 18.—There is very 
little yard trade in northern pine, but industrial 
demand has held up well, especially for low 
grade stock. Mills have just announced a $2 
advance on Nos. 3, 4 and 5 boards and prod- 
ucts, excepting 4 and 6-inch No. 3. Mill stocks 
all down the line are light. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Northern 
pine trade keeps up at an encouraging rate. 
Retailers are curtailing their orders temporarily 
until after inventories early in January. The 
searcity of stock, especially in the grades that 
have been in better demand, and indications of 
a further shortage with the progress of winter 
due to demands that are expected to be made 
for early deliveries in the spring, have caused 
dealers to predict an excellent season next year. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The New England 
market for northern pine is quite as strong 
as it was last week. Wholesalers have difficulty 
in finding adequate supplies of certain grades 
and sizes, as their usual sources of supply re- 
port stock broken and replacement difficult. 
Low grade lumber is especially scarce and firm 
with prices showing an upward tendency. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 18.—Cargoes of eastern spruce 
have been coming in quite freely in the last ten 
days. Prices have risen approximately $2 a 
thousand in the last two weeks, and the ad- 
vances are being firmly held. Eight-inch sizes 
are scarce in all thicknesses; 9-inch are over- 
sold and practically out of the market. No. 3 in 
all dimensions of merchantable size finds a ready 
market. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Comparatively few 
eastern spruce mills are now active and they 
have enough orders ahead to keep them busy 
well into the winter. The base quotation on 
dimension is firm at $48 to $50, and sellers ask 
a premium for prompt deliveries. The Boston 
& Maine is again refusing to accept lumber for 
points on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad. The call for random is quiet 
while retailers are busy with stocktaking, but 
prices are steady. Board prices hold firm altho 
business is light. Quotations: Dimension, rail 
shipments, 8- to 20-foot lengths, 8-inch and 
under, $48 to $50; 9-inch, $49 to $51; 10-inch, $50 
to $52; 12-inch, $52 to $54. Maine random, 2x3 
to 2x7, $40; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46 to $48. Provincial, 
2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $36; 2x8 and 2x10, $45. Cover- 
ing boards, 5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up 
long, D1S, $32 to $33; matched, clipped, 10- to 
16-foot, $36 to $37. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 18.—Production is 
the main thing now. Crews in the woods are 
being completed and work is progressing, but is 
costing more than last year, wages running 
about $10 a month higher as a rule. There is 
little buying. Dry stocks in wholesale hands 
are light with the exception of 3-inch posts. 
There is little call for poles. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—The hardwood market re- 
mains very strong, and has been featured by a 
number of advances recently. Sap gum has ad- 
vanced about $2, on account of the strong de- 
mand from the sash and door interests and the 
furniture and box makers. A scarcity is devel- 
oping in this wood. Oak also has advanced. 
particularly. in Nos. 1 and 2 common red, which 
still has a strong demand from the flooring 
makers. All consumers are actively on the mar- 
ket, and the tendency continues upward as dry 
stocks are absorbed. Among the northern woods, 
birch is particularly scarce and strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 18.—Wholesalers -e- 
port that market conditions are pulling northern 
hardwood stocks from this territory to the East, 











satisfactory service. 


will. 





FTER twelve months of 
strenuous effort to keep faith 
with our customers comes 
this pleasant period—Christ- 
mas and the New Year. 


Looking back, we recall the courtesy and 
consideration our patrons have shown 
us when shortage of labor and disturbed 
transportation conditions have so serfi- 
ously handicapped us all. 


We deeply appreciate this friendly spirit 
and extend to all our customers our 
heartiest good wishes for the New Year. 


With the completion of extensive new 
facilities for storing and shipping, we shall 
be in better:position to give prompt and 
To attain this we 
shall spare neither labor nor expense. 


We pledge our best endeavors to so serve 
our friends that we may merit the con- 
tinuance of their confidence and good 









President 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
of Illinois 

















where demand is more active. There is little 
doing here. Prices are tending higher and the 
trade is holding off. Northern producers are 
having more business than a year ago. They 
are busy now getting out timber and find the 
labor supply easier. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The only change in 
hardwoods is that tupelo No. 1 common inch 
stock has advanced $2. Furniture factories and 
box manufacturers are doing some buying for 
delivery during the first three months of 1923. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—The hardwood de- 
mand is large and most of the desirable items 
are hard to get. The strongest pressure on the 
mills is from buyers of interior trim and floor- 
ing, with furniture manufacturers close behind 
them with their demands for oak, gum, birch, 
poplar and cottonwood. The market is almost 
swept clear of desirable gum items, and oak is 
getting almost as scarce. The motor car trade 
and implement manufacturers are steady buyers. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 18.—Actual hardwood 
bookings apparently have slackened a bit with 
the approach of the holiday season, but inquiry 


continues active and certain of the much wanted 
items are still in active call. There is no re- 
cession in prices and resumption of brisk buy- 
ing is predicted after the holiday lull. Mill 
stocks are still considerably broken. Car supply 
is improving a bit. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 18.—Business is good for 
all classes of hardwoods, particularly oak floor- 
ing. Sap gum is firm at recent advances and 
the price tendency is upward. Ash is firm and 
in good demand. Magnolia continues scarce 
and in great demand. An easier car situation 
has helped the hardwood industry materially. 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Dec. 19.—The activity in the 
hardwood market keeps up pretty well. Prices 
are firm and somewhat stiffer in the higher 
grades. Export demand for walnut is picking 
up. 


New York, Dec. 18.—Less activity was shown 
in the hardwood market during the last week, 
altho on every hand satisfaction was expressed 
over the number of orders placed. Trim was in 
fair demand. Inquiries were also more numerous 
than customary at this season. Prices hold firm 
all along the line. 
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Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 4 


Successors to Lumber and Shingle 
Business formerly conducted by 
Carstens & Earles, Incorporated. 


Established 1891 


Export and Domestic Shippers 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


AND 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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“It’s All in the Hitch” 






Prices for our attachments 
F. O. B. St. Louis 


Automatic Hitch, complete 
with safety back-bumper 


Solid Rubber Tire wheels— 


$250 
$275 


Rear 40’’x7”,, Front 24’’x3'4"’—complete 
Radiator Protector $12.50 
Tongue Attachment . $ 7.50 


Any garage man ca put these 
attachments on in short time. 


Industrial Tractor Equipment Co. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Safety Devices for Fordson Tractors 


4915 Daggett Ave., 





_ “ 
a ‘a Cuts Lumber 


Hauling Costs 
to Bed Rock 


A Fordson tractor equipped with 
our special lumber hauling attach- 
ments can’t be beat for economy and 
efficiency. 


Although costing much less than 
many tractors and motor trucks of 
lower hauling capacity, the Fordson 
with our attachments delivers a service 
that matches up with the best of ’em. 


Our attachments consist of (1) An automatic 
hitch which enables tractor driver to couple to 
or uncouple from load without moving trom 
his seat—speeding up hauling and increasing 
tractor’s efficiency; (2) Solid rubber tired 
wheels specifically designed to withstand heavy 
strains; (3) Radiator protector and (4) Tongue 
attachment. 


Our attachments are designed by 
men with lumber experience, espec- 
ially for lumber use — not general 
industrial hauling. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. a 














Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Hardwood trade has 
shown some curtailment in the last week or two 
because of the inventory period. Furniture and 
automobile factories have been buying a pretty 
large amount of stock recently, while steady 
activity has prevailed in the flooring trade. 
Congestion continues on the rail lines, with 
much delay to shipments. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—There is a strong 
market for hardwoods in New England. De- 
mand from practically all classes of consumers 
is improving, and the price situation is steadied 
by the increasing call for the lower grades. The 
lower grades of poplar are especially active. 
Wormy oak is receiving more attention and 
prices are tending upward. Hardwood flooring 
continues to sell well, but there is more or less 
trouble about bringing in shipments from west- 
ern mills. Quotations: FAS, inch: Ash, white, 
$100 to $110; basswood, $90 to $100; beech, $80 to 
$90; birch, red, $145 to $155; sap, $115 to $130; 
maple, $95 to $110; oak, white, plain, $130 to 
$135; quartered, $155 to $160; poplar, $130 to 
$140. Western flooring, }%x2%, clear: Beech, 
$92 to $94; birch, $96 to $99; maple, $103.50 to 
$108.50; oak, white, plain, $110 to $114. 


HEMLOCK 


New York, Dec. 18.—Improvement in the de- 
mand for eastern hemlock has been noticeable 
in the last month and wholesalers feel that it 
is growing in favor. Western hemlock is more 
than keeping pace with the eastern product. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Storms 
have tended to curtail building operations but 
dealers report hemlock demand far in excess 
of that experienced a year ago. Builders are. 
already figuring on getting an early start in the 
spring and dealers are being asked for contract 
prices at a rate which tends to strengthen the 
belief that a heavy consumption will be in order 
next season. Yard supplies are being replen- 
ished with rail receipts from Canadian and Coast 
points. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Business in hemlock 
is lagging a little, principally because buyers 
are disposed to postpone action until after com- 
pleting their inventories. Stocks of eastern 
hemlock in first hands are comparatively light 
and the price situation shows little if any 
change. Recent sales of clipped boards, 10- to 
16-foot, have been made at $34 and $35. There 
have been chances to pick up random boards at 
$32. There is more call for plank than for di- 
mension. Some low grade hemlock is going 
into boxboards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—An advance has taken 
place in No. 3 hemlock dimension because of 
the scarcity of stocks, and some mills are now 
asking $1 higher. Prices on other grades re- 
main steady. Yard stocks here are not at all 


heavy. 
” FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 16.—The fir market is 
very strong at all points, with manufacturers 
offered plenty of business. In the rail trade 
there is an appreciable volume of buying from 
all parts of the middle West except Minnesota. 
Log supply is tightening, and numerous mills 
are down until after the holidays. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 16.—The fir mar- 
ket shows remarkable strength, and prices are 
stiffening in the north, with mills sold ahead 
and prospects for quite a curtailment of pro- 
duction during the next two or three weeks. 
Snow has caused most of the logging camps to 
close down and some mills are closed for want 
of logs. The quotations on rough green common 
are now about $24 base, San Francisco, cargo de- 
livery. 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—The Douglas fir market re- 
mains very strong, tho its activity is limited 
by the difficulty in getting shipments. The num- 
ber of transits has been reduced materially, and 
they usually find prompt sale when they show 
up. Some orders are being placed for spring 
delivery, and inquiries are plentiful. Prices 
show no weakness, but on some items appear 
likely to advance at any time. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—Demand for fir 
holds up well, but it is more difficult to place 
orders with the mills, some of which refuse 
to take on any new business until after the 
first of the year, except for special items. Dimen- 
sicn is now quoted here at $1 off for the short 
lengths and at list for the longer lengths. 
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New York, Dec. 18.—Several large cargoes of 
fir and spruce arrived thru the Panama Canal 
during the last week. Stocks of fir in the metro- 
politan district yards are larger than ever for 
this time of year, despite the tremendous de- 
mand for fir that has characterized the whole of 
1922. Red cedar shingles are sold up to the 
limit. Prices on all west Coast lumber hold firm. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The difficulty of secur- 
ing cargo space for Pacific coast lumber is 
limiting business here. The activity of fall 
building has reduced retail stocks of Douglas 
fir to the minimum. Fir dimension has been 
selling for several dollars under the base price 
of equivalent grades and sizes of eastern spruce. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—The western pines market 
remains strong. The demand has shown some 
falling off with the approach of the holidays, but 
remains big in comparison with the small offer- 
ings. Shop is still scarce, and lower grades are 
strong as a result of the recent demand from 
box and crating manufacturers. No notable 
price changes have occurred during the last 
week. 

San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 16.—There are con- 
tinued inquiries for white and sugar pine, and 
there is enough business offering to keep prices 
firm. The mills have orders ahead and there is 
not enough shop to meet the demand. Some 
mills have a moderate stock of sugar pine up- 
pers. Cars are in better supply, altho the 
shortage is still felt at many mills. There is 
already some speculative buying and mills plan 
increased cuts next year. | 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—Clears and No. 1 
shop are becoming hard to find as stocks are 
very low and badly broken. Prices on all items 
are quite stiff. Factory buyers maintain their 
activity and are taking all the white and sugar 
pine factory stock they can get. The yard 
demand is slow. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Trade in the western 
pines continues considerably restricted by the 
disturbance of rail transportation. Considering 
this handicap there is a fair amount of business 
passing at firm prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Trade has quieted 
down in the California pines. Embargo conditions 
have caused congestion at junction points east 


of here. J.umber arrives a little more promptly, 
however, from the West. In some cases cus- 
tomers have been ordering more lumber than 


they needed and canceling orders when stocks 
come thru. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 16.—There is an 
unusually good demand for redwood for this 
time of year. There is not much of a sur- 
plus of dry stock. Eastern business has been 
fair and the export demand is greater than the 
mills are able to take care of. Prices are being 
well maintained. There is still a pretty good 
volume of production, altho the log supply will 
be smaller during the winter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—Factory items are 
in good demand, from the sash and door plants 
and other industrial consumers. Specials gen- 
erally sell easily. The yard trade is quiet, with 
siding, moldings and trim items in best demand. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Either rail or water 
transportation for redwood is a problem for the 
wholesalers, who have lost business recently 
thru inability to promise reasonably prompt de- 
liveries. Retail stocks here are very light. Va- 
rious classes of buyers are in the market, 
especially manufacturers of builders’ finish and 
paneling. Prices are firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—Considering that this is the 
week before Christmas, the market has been re- 
markably active. Not only is some buying for 
immediate requirements being done right along, 
but a good many orders for later delivery are 
coming out, and the inquiry is heavy. Tho no 
large contracts for railroad equipment have been 
placed during the last two weeks, the buying of 
car material remains fairly brisk and keeps the 
market strong. Prospects are excellent, both for 
retail and industrial business. Prices show no 
weakness, but appear likely to advance on a 
number of items as soon after the holidays as 
demand begins to develop. 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The southern pine 
market is a bit stronger this week, altho there 
has been no change in prices. Mills are less in- 
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The Resiliency 
is Buiit in the Wheel 


lt is the Rubber Flange Con- 
struction of Sewell Wheels that 
DOUBLES the resiliency of the 
live rubber cushion through years 
of service. 

It is this Rubber Flange Construc- 
tion that gives Sewell Wheels the 
REQUIRED DEGREE of resil- 
iency for FULL protection of 
truck and tires from road jars. 


When ordering a new 
truck, investigate Sewell 
economy, and 

Specify 

Sewell 

Cushion 


Wheels 








The Lakewood Lumber Co.’s Sewell equipped trucks are well known in Cleveland. 


Investment of Sewell Wheels Fully 
Justified — Lakewood Lumber Co. 


Every truck operator in the lumber business will 
be interested in the following letter from the 
Lakewood Lumber Company of Cleveland, Ohio; 
and typical of the experience of many hundreds 
of other Sewell users in the lumber industry. 


“With reference to your inquiry as to our ex- 
perience with Sewell Cushion Wheels, with which 
we have equipped our trucks, we wish to advise 
that these wheels have given every satisfaction. 
We are at this time certain that the increased 
efficiency of our truck equipment is in no small 
manner due to the resiliency obtained from these 
wheels, and that the extra expense was fully 
justified by the results obtained. 


“We unhesitatingly recommend Sewell Wheels 
as an accessory which will increase the efficiency 
and show a real saving in motor truck trans- 
portation costs. 
equipped.” 


Single firms invest as much as $40,000, $60,000 
and $80,000 in Sewell economy, because they 
have learned that Sewell wheels save several 
times their cost. 

We are ready, with the experience of 14 years in 
lowering truck costs to help you decrease truck 
expense. 


The Sewell Cushion Wheel Company 


Pittsburgh 
Representatives in Leading Industrial Centers 


Sewell Cushion Wheels 


THE 
LAKEWOOD 
LUMBER 


Dur fleet of trucks is now fully 


THE LAKEWOOD LUMBER CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Write. 


Detroit 
New York Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 








clined to take the prices tendered and are offer- 
ing less stock for sale. Inquiries have been 
heavy, with the higher grades most in demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—Southern pine 
buying continues more active than is usual for 
this season and the pressure of new business, 
together with the large volume of orders on hand 
has decided some of the big mills to work right 
on thru the holidays with the exception of 
Christmas and New Year’s Day. The car situa- 
tion shows a further small improvement. De- 
mand has been well distributed over the east 
side and the middle West. Prices here show 
no change and are mostly quite firm. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 18.—Mill reports show 
last week’s bookings of southern pine climbed 
well above the normal line, registering the larg- 
est volume since the week ended May 26 last. 
Production for last week showed aslight increase 
and shipments also gained in volume, but orders 
received led by a wide margin. Prices are firm 
and trade comment is optimistic. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 18.—Heavy orders for 
railroad stocks, including ties and piling, fea- 


tured the week in the southern pine market. 
Several railroads are placing big orders, and the 
demand is expected to continue for some time. 
Due to the holiday season yard stocks are quiet, 
and there has been a slackening in the demand 
for household building materials. There has 
been no chayge in price since the advance of 
last week in the upper grades. 


New York, Dec. 18.—Southern pine flooring 
holds very firm with a tendency to advance. 
Supplies have shown no increase. Inquiries are 
being received in fair volume. There are no 
large stocks of any items. The demand for tim- 
bers is good. There has been little or no im- 
provement in the railroad situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The better grades of 
southern pine show much strength, with an ad- 
vance asked in flooring. Demand has slackened 
off during the last week, altho retailers have 
bought fair quantities. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—Demand for southern 
pine has slackened off somewhat during the 
week. The embargo situation is still bad. For 
1x4 sap rift grading B&better, $90 and even 
more is being paid. Wholesale stocks of long- 
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hauling really isn’t such a hard job after all. 
Let’s consider just a moment. 


fire risk and increased insurance premiums. 


4118 South Halsted St., 








Which Will You Buy? 


Selecting the most satisfactory tractor for lumber 


What you want, 
first of all, is economy—you want a tractor that will 
stand up to a big volume of work without tie-ups for 
repairs—you wanta tractor that doesn’t entail a heavy 


And the tractor that meets these requirements 


squarely, with a margin to spare, is the MERCURY. 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mercury rracror 







Type L ‘“Twin-3” 


Favors Electrics 


Seattle, U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: 

... beg to state that we have tried 
both gasoline and electric storage 
battery tractors for a considerable 
length of time and have concluded, 
after exhaustive investigation, that 
the storage battery tractor is far 
ahead of any gasoline machine we 
have seen or used here. . 


STIMSON MILL COMPANY 
(Signed) J. F. Ives. 








leaf dimension and boards are light, and prices 
are firm. Quotations: Flooring, 1x4; B&better 
rift, $93; C rift, $79; B&better flat, $66.50. Parti- 
tion, B&better, $67. No. 2 common roofers, 1x6, 
air dried, $32 to $32.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 19.—The southern pine 
market is very quiet with business more or less 
at a standstill. Few orders are being received 
and dealers do not look for much improvement 
until after the first of the year. Prices are 
steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 18.—The situation in the North 
Carolina pine market drifted along during the 
week with apparently no changé in demand or 
inquiries. Prices remained stationary. Stocks 
have decreased slightly. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The demand for North 
Carolina pine is good. Desirable makes of 
rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, kiln dried, are 
quoted at $71.50 and up. There are chances to 
buy air dried around $67. The call for low 
grade lumber from box factories continues excel- 
lent. Shortleaf flooring and partition are in 
scanty supply here and quotations are very firm, 
as follows: Flooring, 1x4; B&better rift, $89; C 
rift, $74; B&better flat, $64. Partition, B&better, 
$65. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Prices are slightly 
lower in some grades of North Carolina pine, 
with a decline of 50 cents in 6-inch roofers, which 
are now quoted at $33. Trade is not brisk, but 
some retailers have added to their stocks. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 18.—Continued brisk 
business is reported, with cypress bookings 
showing no decrease in volume. Prices are un- 
changed but very firm. Fewer car shortage 
complaints are heard, tho some mills on the 
Texas & Pacific report the car supply both in- 
adequate and irregular. 


Chicago, Dec. 20.—The cypress market remains 
active despite the near approach of the holiday 
season. Retail demand is unseasonably strong, 
and a good volume of industrial business con- 
tinues to be booked. Inquiries are plentiful, 
both from the retailers and factory consumers, 
and distributers look for a heavy demand within 


another thirty days. Prices have shown no im- 
portant change during the last week. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The market for red 
cypress is firm at recent advances. There is an 
unusually good demand in this section from 
dealers, railroads and industrial concerns. Some 
buying is for delivery early in January. Mold- 
ing has advanced five points. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—Cypress prices 
are somewhat firmer and on molding and some 
other factory items there has been a small ad- 
vance. Country buyers are the most active, but 
city yards show signs of getting a little more 
heavily into the market. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The strength of cy- 
press quotations and the active demand for this 
wood continue to feature the New England mar- 
ket. Manufacturers of builders’ finish are still 
buying extensively and pressing for delivery of 
lumber previously ordered. Occasional ship- 
ments of roofers are coming in and are taken 
promptly by the retail yards. Quotations: FAS, 
4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, 
$114 to $121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$90 to $96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to 
$60; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Cincinnati, Ohio., Dec. 19.—The cypress mar- 
ket is quiet with the approach of the holiday 
season. There is little change in general condi- 
tions. Prices are well maintained. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 16.—Red cedar shingle 
business is fairly satisfactory. The demand, 
which has shown some improvement during the 
week, is coming for the most part from the line 
yards. Car supply is slightly better, but loading 
has been retarded to some extent by snow. 
The market is lower than a week ago, and is 
thought to have hit bottom, with a good pros- 
pect of stabilized prices as soon as demand 
quickens early in 1923. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 16.—The demand 
for cedar shingles is somewhat weaker, with 
prices for *A* about $4 for green and $4.05 for 


dry, San Francisco. Redwood shingles are in. 


fair demand, with stocks light, and are quoted 
at $4 for No. 1 clear, delivered here. Fir lath 
are quoted at $5.75, rail delivery, San Francisco. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 18.—Prices have 
eased up in the last few days, especially on 
stars. Some large buyers are checking up on 
the market and are likely to place considerale 
business before the inventories are completed. 
Car supply conditions are less of a factor now 
because of the light demand for early delivery. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 19.—There is a stronger 
demand for clears and prices are firmer. Clears 
are quoted here now up to $3.35 and stars at 
$3.10. There is a fairly good demand for siding 
and prices show no change. Lath demand is 
fairly good with prices about the same. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 18.—Cypress shingles 
and lath sell readily at unchanged prices, mills 
limiting their acceptances quite generally to 
mixed car orders. Pine lath are less active 
since winter has set in in the North, slowing 
down building activities. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 18.—The shingle market 
is in a slump, owing to the holiday season and 
a much greater supply from the west Coast. 
Red cedar shingles are particularly plentiful, 
but there is still a scarcity of cypress shingles. 
Lath and shiplap are not in much demand. 


New York, Dec. 18.—The difficulty thruout 
the year has been to keep the supply of both 
lath and shingles up to requirements. Even to- 
day, dealers are clamoring for shingles and 
there is no doubt spring will bring an enormous 
call. Prices have varied considerably on a 
changeable market in the twelve months, but will 
close out the year holding firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The shingle market 
shows no change in prices from a week ago, 
with extra clears quoted at $5.19 and stars at 
$4.68. British Columbia XXXXX are strong at 
$5.94, an advance of 10 cents. Demand is small. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—There has been somé 
falling off in the demand for shingles. White 
cedar shingle prices are steady. Red cedars 
have declined a little during the last few days, 
the best British Columbia XXXXX being offered 
at $5.86 to $5.95. White cedar extras are quoted 
at $5.75 to $6.25, and clears at $5 to $5.50. The 
spruce lath market is soft. For 1%-inch lath 
$8.25 to $8.50 is now quoted, and $9 to $9.50 for 
1%-inch. Spruce furring is a little stronger, with 
demand about normal for the season. One large 
manufacturer is asking $37 for 1x2, but there 
are still chances to buy full cars down to $33.50. 
Spruce clapboards are quiet but offerings are 
light and prices very firm, extras bringing $115 
to $120 and clears $110 to $115. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 18.—The shingle trade 
is somewhat quiet. Rural dealers are the best 
customers while city dealers are only buying in 
small lots. Retail stocks are low in most sec- 
tions. Receipts are not large altho shipments 
are coming thru more promptly than formerly. 
Prices have declined slightly; red cedar extra 
clears selling at $5.75 and extra stars around 
$5.25, Columbus. Other varieties are slow. 
Lath trade is not as active altho prices are 


fairly steady. 
MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—With demand excep- 
tionally active and increasing from week to 
week, mahogany quotations are very strong and 
show a continued upward tendency. Heavy 
orders are being placed by builders’ finish mills, 
piano manufacturers, talking machine makers 
and railroad car builders. Veneers also are in 
active demand at 1% to 15 cents a square foot. 
Kiln dried lumber is quoted at about $10 pre- 
mium above the air dried stock, and fancy 
figured brings $10 to $15 premium above the 
plain. Wholesale prices this week on air dried 
plain mahogany, f.o.b. Boston: 
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eS PEPE PORE Re ace $220 $240@270 
INO: 1 ‘COMMON é.6.6-6:060:6.0% 170 170@180 
INO. 2 CORIMON.. .s0.0:6:0:0:50% 120 120@130 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 18.—The continued im- 
provement in the demand for boxing and crating 
lumber has brought fairly strong prices. Offer- 
ings of the native woods appear to be inade- 
quate to take care of the requirements of the 
market. Box and shook factories are using 
considerable low grade North Carolina pine and 
northern pine. Good native pine boxboards, 
inch, square edge, are quoted at $40 and up; 
round edge at $35 and thereabout, and mixed 
lots at $25 and up. 
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